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AN War is Hiſtory 7 1 
A. A true Account of the ptin- 
A cipal Events that have happened 
in a Count | 
_ 2 What 15 the Service of” 
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A. It provides us with flons of f Folic and. 


8 1 
hat is Policy $1.77. 20 
The Art of Conduct, or of e 2 
proper Courſe in the world, and bringing our . 
[ 951 to a ſucceſsful Iſſu. Wo ED 85 
What is Morality ? 79 <4 
The Art of forming our Manet ak 
Coietation upon the Principles of vertue. 
9, How does Hiſtory inſtruct us in Policy? 
A. By making us acquainted with what 
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ledge from their good, or ill Conduct. 
"2.8 How does iſtory inſtruct us in Mors 
4.% feng before us Examples of Vertue 
i Vice, that we may follow the one, and 
avoid the other. 
. What is the Roman Hiſtory ? 
. An Account of the 8 Actions of 
the Romans. TY 
Who were. the INS " 
A People, who took their Riſe from the 
City of Rome in Italy. 
: Who gave it the Name of Rome? 
. Romulus its Founder. 6 
. In what Year was Rome bullet !“ ä 
I. In the Year of the World Three Thou- 


— 2 A ot 


hy =” 


ſand Three Hundred and One; Seven Hun- 


dred and Fifty three Years py JESUS 
CHRIST. :; ”; 
Who was. 1 — 
A Prince deſcended from the "IEP of 


pagna di Roma, and St. Peters Pattimony. 
From whom came the Kings of Alba? 

A. From AEneas, a Trojan Captain. 
. The Romans then were the deſcendants 
"of the Trojans. What was done to Ro- 

mulus when he was born? 

A. He was expoſed (commited to, Fortune; 
0 to Hazard) in a Boat upon the River Ty- 
1 : 
Pal ho. cauſed. him to be expoſed in that 
Der; * 
A. His Grandfather , who was King of | 
Alba. 5 
VN; 1 did he ſeek to deſtroy him ? FOR 


A. Be- 
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A. Becauſe, he apprehended he would one | 


Day deprive him of his Crown. 

9. How was Romulus preſerved? 

A. He was found upon the Brink of the 
River; and, tis alt, he was ſuckled by a She- 
Wolf. gps} TOE 4 

2, Is that true? ”- 

A. No, it is a Fable: The Truth is, he 
was brought up by a Shepherdeſs, whom They 
called Lupa; (i. e. She-Wolf) a Nickname 
the Romans gave to Common Proſtitutes; 3 for 
ſhe was one. 

2. What did Romulus when he was come 

to Years of Maturity ? 

A. He drove out this King of Alba, who 
had treated him ſo ill; and built the Cay of 


Rome: 
CA What Kind of Government was bn 
ſet up at Rome??? | 
A. That of Kings. 
2. How many Kings of Rome 3 were there? 
A. Seven. . 5 2 i 
9. Who was the Firſt? - 
A. Romulus, che Founder of 3he Ci. 
. Who was the laſt ? : . 
PA Tarquin the Proud. &b 


» 
o 


2 Ho. Lans was Rome governed by 


Kings? £ 
A. Two hundred- and forty [five Years: - 


L Who Was it n ae 1 e N 


SL Proud. HE 


A. Junius "Brutus. 


| 7 What Change did he nus at Rome? 


It was he, who: ſettled the Republick. 


D. What is the Difference betyeen' ring. = 


Government and a Republick? 
4. A aaa 7 Was Mo 
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is a State, where one Perſon only has the 
Conduct of the Government: A Republick is 
a State governed by many. 


What Magiſtrates did they ſet up at 


ome, in the Place of Kings! F | 
4. Two Conſuls , whom they. n 
every Te. 
5 What was their Authority? 
They commanded the Armi ies, and prefi- 
ded in the Senate. 3 
u by the Senate ? 


What mean 
. The Aſſembly of the principal Perſons 
of the | City, for the Government of the Re- 
ublic 
: r What was the Office of DiQator at 
Rome? 
8 He was the Maginrate who had fore- 
_ Authority. 
. On what Occaßoh was he choſe? 
When the Republick was in Danger.” 
By whom was Rome firſt. n Ph 
7 BY the Gauls, 5 
2 Who were the Gaulks? 
A. The French: Gaul is the Country » now 


called France. 


2. How do you call the Battel , wherein 
the Gauls defeated the Roman:? 
A. The Battel of Allia, a River of Italy. 
_ ©. What did the Gauls after 1 had car- 
. . ried the City of Rome? 
A. They beſieged the Capitol , but could 
not win it. * 
Q. What was the Ca pitol 7. e 8 =o. 
8 The Fortreſs of Rome.” 1 1 0 
Who was it routed the Gauls „ and de- 
liver'd Rome? ; 
4 A Roman u Captain, called Camillus. 
8 Q. Who 
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, Who was the greateſt EY of the 
Romans ? 
A. Hannibal. 
"oF Who was Hannibal? * 
A. General of the Carthaginians. I 
4 Who were the Carthaginiangs? 
A. A. People, that took their Riſe from a - 
City of Africa, called Carthage. | 
. What was the Government of the Car- 
_* thaginians? 
A. Republican, as that of the Romans, 
Qi. Did they maintain a _ War again 
Rome ? | 
A. They were its moſt. potent Enemy. 
˖ Q. What did Hannibal atchieve againſt the 
£ 1 A. 
A. He won four Battles. 
2 Which was the gretteſt of the e four? 
The Battle of Cannæ in Italy, 
Which fell forty thouſand Romans. | 
Q. What falſe Step made err after 
the Battel of Cannæ? ; 
A. Inſtead of marching; recen me Rome, 


* be loiter'd at a City of 1taly, alled Capua. 
What was ſaid to Jannibal after his 

in "Miſtake R G 

IA. He was told, that de knew how to con- 

quer, but knew not how to make Uſe of a 

*. ro Fe 

? ow do you call the Roman Captain, 


11d * conquer'd Hannibal? 
. A. Scipio Africanus. | | 
Q. Why is he called Africanus 3 
IA. Becauſe he ſubdued Africa. ' pc. 
de- Q. Was there no other Scipio Africanus? 
A There was another of _ e who 
Ez 6moliſh'd Carthage. 3 
ſho | A ; Q Wo | 


ere © on; 


"0. v Who was the greateſt 3 Captain 
A. Julius Cæſar. 
What were his greateſt Actions | 
He conquer'd all the Gauls, and made 
himſelf Maſter of the Republick., 
Q. How long was he employ'd i in the Con- 
; queſt of the Gauls ? | 
A. Ten Years. 
Q. With whom did he go to War, to ike 
himfelf Maſter of the Republick ? 
A, With Pompey. 
Q. How do they call the Battel, wherein 
Pompey was defeated ? 
+. "The 8 of Pharſalia, from Pharſalus 
a City of Macedon. 
Q. What did 'Czfar when he had vanquiſh d 
his Enemies? 
A, He got himſelf declared Perpetual Dicta- 
tor, and became Abſolute Monarch of Rome. 
Q. What was the Conclufion of his Life? 
A. He was lain by Conipicators in the 
midſt of the Senate. 
Q. What Surname was given to the 3 
rors, who ſucceeded him? | 
A. They were called Cæſars. 
Q. Why were they called fo? 
A. Becauſe it was the Name of the Firſt 
and Greateſt of the Roman Emperors. 


Q. Who was the moſt vertuous —_—_ the 
Romans ?. 


A. Cato of Utica. | 
Q. How did he end his Life? 
A. He ſlew himſelf at Utica , a City of Africa; 
and for that Reaſon was called Cato of Utica. 
Q. Why did he kill himſelf ? 
A. That he might not fall into the Hands 
15 of 2 81 with 8 ** was at War. f 
| What 7 
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Q. What was the Ground of the War be- 
tween them | 
A. Cato defended the Liberty of his Coun- 
try, and Cæſar reſolv d to ſeize it. 
Q. What other Roman was it, that flew 
himſelf ? 
A. Brutus, the Chief of the Conſpirators, who 


flew Julius Cæſar. 


2 Why did He kill hinſelf ?\, 

. Becauſe He had been defeated by Anto- 
ny ** Auguſtus, who ſought. to revenge the 
Death of Gebr. ID 1 

Q. Who are Thoſe they call the 0 of 
the Romans ? : 4 

A. Brutus and Caſſius. 0 
Q. Why are They called ſo? 
. 8 Theſe were the Laſt chat des. 

mien che 2 25 of Naur; ä 1 
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THE HEROES , 


OF THE 


own REPUBLICK, be. 


hat peo le of 3 owl 
the Greateſt Men, and fur- 
| niſh'd the moſt Examples of 
Vertue? 
4 The Diſpute can only. lie between the 


"Greeks and Romans: *Tis in the Hiſtory of 
theſe two Nations, that we find che beſt Models 
of Pagan Vertue. 


N And which of the Two has the Advan- 


un. 


A. We wok diſtin iſh. a little. In the firſt 
we „Greece furniſh'd out all the Fabulous 

eroes of Antiquity , as their Hercules, their 
Achilles, and a great many others; not to 
mention the Heathen Gods , which were Gre- 
cians, that were adored after their Death. In 
this the Greeks have the better of the Romans, 
With reſpect to Great Men, whoſe Lives 
were not fabulous, Plutarch has compared the 
Principal of the Greeks and Romans; and it 
appears from their Lives, which he collected, 


that there were, within a ſmall Matter, as 


Great Perſonages on one Side, as the other, for 
Vertue, Courage, and the Art of War. x 
But it may be obferv'd to the Advantage of 
the Romans, that if there · were as Great Men 
among the Greeks, they had not near ſo great 
a Number of them, nor any Examples of fo 
round and univerſal a Vertue. Plutarch com- 


pares 3 the 2 illuſtrious : But with 


0 . 
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reſpect to the Romans, | he paſſes: over à great 2 


many; who were not, indeed, ſo renown'd, as 
thoſe he ſpeaks of, but who were, | nevertheleſs, 
Great Captains, and Men of exalted Vertuez 
The two, or three firſt Ages of the Roman 
Republick hardly furniſh'd any other: And 

hence it may be ſaid, that if there was a Pa- 
rity of Great Vertues between the: two Na+ 
tions, thEre was no ſuch Thing as to the Num- 
bers: of the Vertuous; | nid uns Romer 


* 


In a word, the Romans have not only a grea 
Majority on the Poll, but fur the Space of 
three or four hundred Years, they were an en- 
tire Body of People all alike martial, vertuous, 
diſciplin'd, and equally irreproachable; which 
cannot be ſaid of the Greeks, among whom 
there was always a ſtrange Medley of Vices 
and Vertues. Ait 2c ooo T0 
Q. What Judgement may one form of the il- 
luſtrious Greeks and Romans compared together 
by Plutarch? ß At ori aig 
A. Methinks there is ſomething more ſpark a 
ling and heroic in the Greeks; ſomething, that 
comes nearer Romance and the magnificence of: 
the Buſkin; but their vertues were more em 
broild and unequal. Thoſe of the Romans were 
more ſteady and regular. For inſtance, in the 
compariſon of Alexander and Cæſar, one may 
perhaps obſerve ſomething more elevated in 
Alexander; but there was more contradiction 
and inequality in his manners and conduct. The: 
ſame inconſiſtencies may be charged upon many 
others. The vertues of the Greeks appear more 
like the Brood of Conſtitution and a natural 
Greatneſs of Soul : Thoſe of the Romans were, 
more the Fruits of Art and Diſciphne: The firſt 


rough and ſevere. 


were more eaſy and familiar; The other more. 


5 


5 


— 
rr 


re e The HEROES 1 5 
2 How many Sorts of great Men do you find 8 


in the Roman Republick? 

A. 1 conſider them under three different cha- 
racters. The firſt were perſons of conſummate 
vertue, but a little untractable; of an Auſterity 


ſometimes extravagant; men of rough minds 


and ſmall acquaintance with the Arts and Scien- 


ces. Of this ſort were Fabricius, Curius, and 


many others of the two, or three firſt ages of the 


Roman Republic. The ſecond, who came af- 


ter, were the moſt accompliſh'd Heroes of Rome, 
for this Reaſon, that, with the true vertue of 
the: firſt, they were greater Captains; and had, 
beſides the advantage of much more Learning 
and Politenels, a better Inſight into Things. Such 
were the Scipios, the Catos, and ſome others, 
who were born ina purer Age, and in the middle 


of the time of the Republick. The third ap- 


pear'd in her laſt Days, when the Minds of Men 
were wholly refin'd, and the Sciences in their 


1 his was the Time of the Greateſt 
Ca 


ptains; ſuch as Cæſar, Pompey, and Marius. 
But there was now a general Corruption of Man- 
ners; the old Roman Integrity was, in a man- 
ner, gone; and all theſe great Perſons are better 
diſtinguiſh'd by Ambition, than true Vertue. 
2. Who were the Greateſt Men of the Firſt 


Character? : 


A. The moſt illuſtrious were Camillus , Co- 
riolanus , Manlius Torquatus, Quintius Cinci- 
natus, Fabricius and Curius. 

2: What do you obſerve of Camillus ? 8 

A. He was the greateſt Captain and the moſt 


illuſtrious Perſon ot his Time. He won the City 


Komulus. 


of Veji , the ſtrongeſt of Italy, after a ten Years 
Siege; and routed the Gauls, who had burnt 
mme City of Rome. He was called the ſecond 
| | 7197). BP ur 
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Of the Roman — Se. 11 
2. What was Coriolanus? Pr 
A. He wascalld Martius. He bad the Name 
« Coriolanus for taking the Town of Corioli: 
Being afterwards baniſh'd from Rome, he made 
War upon his Country,; and the Romans, who had 
always been victorious under his Conduct, were 
driven before their Enemies, when he was at 
the Head of them. | 
D. What did. Manlius Torquatus? 
A. He was a very ſevere Captain. He put to 
Death his own Son, for engaging an Enemy with< 
out Orders. He took the Name of Torqua- 
tus on Account of a Collar he wreſted from a 
Gaul, whom he vanquiſh'd in fingle Combat at 
the Head of the two Armies. He won the Battle 
againſt the Latins, which was one of the moſt 
hazardous the Romans ever fought. 5 
Q: What was Quintius Cineinatus? 5 
A. It was he, who was called from the Plough 
to be made Dictator. Tillage was the ordinary 
Employment of the greateſt Men of Rome; 
and Cincinatus was at Work, when he was cal- 
led to command the Roman Armies. He held 
the Dictature fifteen Days, put an End to the 
War, and went and reſum'd his old Occupation. 
2. What was Fabricius! 
ſt A. He was a Roman Captain of great vertue. 
Ile defeated Pyrrhus in the laſt Battel this King 
jo loſt againſt the Romans.Pyrrhus takingal! poſſible 
Methods to win him over to his Party, and pro- 
miſing him the ſecond Place in his Kingdom, 
he anſwer'd, that, if his Subjets knew the Diffe- 
ſt | rence there was between them, they would give 4 
y | him the Firſt, _ 4 
rS - 2; What remarkable things did Curius ? 1 
It A. He was the greateſt. Example of Roman | 
f 
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d Moderation. He commanded the Army 'F ith- 
t "PISES« #2 1 | a 


12 „ HEROES 
Fabricius, when Pyrrhus was defeated. After three 
Victories, and three Triumphs, he died ſo poor, 
that the Public was fain to provide his Daughters 
with Fortunes, to marry. them; The Samnite 
Ambaſſadors being order d to wait on him, they 
found him boiling of Rapes; and offering him a; 
2 of Gold, he told them, that he had rather 
ve the Conduct of thoſe, who had Gold, than 


23 — — 


be Maſter of any himſelf. | + ED 
Q. What Examples of exceſſive Severity do It 
you obſerve ln the Hiſtory of thoſe Limes? fi 
A. Every one knows the Action of Horatius, Wa 
who kill'd his Siſter, for bewailing an Enemy of Wt} 
Rome, whom he had vanquifh'd. Brutus, who Wt 
drove out 'Tarquin the Proud, ſentenc'd to Death. ¶ tc 
| his two Sons for holding Intelligence with Tar- Wit 
| quinzand was him ſelf a Witneſs of their Execu- WC 
|| tion. Manlius Torquatus was ſtiil more ſevere V 
in the War with the Latins. He order'd, that tr 
none ſhould ſight the Enemy without Leave Wit 
from the Generals: His Son receiving a Challenge m 
from one of them, did not mind his Father's Or- Il c 
ders, but fought his enemy, and kill'd him; 
Manlius cauſed his Head to be ſtruck off in the I. 
Preſence: of the whole Army. ! 1 
Q. What Examples have you of Juſtice and I fe 
Generoſity ? 7 
A. Hiſtory mentions two, that are remarka- 5 
ble: One of Camillus ; the other of Fabricius. tl 
Camillus beſieging a Town of Tuſcany, the ce 
Publick Preceptor, who had the Cafe of the Youth, | ir 
deliver'd-up to him albthe Children of the Town. Ih. 
Camillus remitted him to the Enemy to be pu- tl 
niſh'd, and reſtor d the Children. This generous: Ide 
Action won the Inhabitants to a voluntary Sub- R 
miſſion. In the War that Pyrrhus made upon the ir 
Romans, his Phyſician engag d to ä 10 
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poiſon his Maſters. Fabricius gave this Prince 
Advice of it; and told him, he was happier in 
the Choice of his Enemies, than of his Friends.” 

A. What Examples of military Bravery ? * 

Q. We have already mention'd ſome Alm 

es. Mucius Scævola burnt his hand, to ſhew 
Porſenna, King of Hetruria, his Contempt of. 
Pain. A Roman, nam'd Valerius Corvinus, 
vanquiſh'd a Gaul, who had challeng'd him: 
lo Ut was obſery'd in 'the Combat ; that a Raven 
I ſided with the Roman; and while it held, at- 
8 Itack'd the Gaul with Beak and Claws. Henee a 
of the Roman took the name of Corvinus. Ano- 
10 cher, called Manlius, alone defended the Capi- 
th. tol againſt the Gaus, Who attempted to ſurprize 
r- Wit in the Night, but were diſcover'd by the 
u Cries and Gagling of Geeſe. In a War with the 
re I Veientes , the Family of the Fabii, conſiſting of 
at ¶ three hundred Perſons , undertook to maintain 
e it alone againſt the Enemy, and idefeated them in 
ze: many Encounters; but at Ine were cut to pie- 
r- ces in Ambulhes that were laid for them. 
3 Q. What Inſtances of Perſons giving their” 
© Lives ſor their Country? : 

A. Curtius, a Roman Knight * threw. 5 
d elf into a dreadful Chaſm „ produc'd by an Earth- 
| — in the middle of the Forum, or Common 


3 


a- Place, after the Augurs had pronunced, that 


s. the Sovereignty and Dominion of Rome would 
ne continue for ever, if the Romans would throw 
h, into this Chaſm the moſt Precious Thing the * 
n. had; and that the Gap would not cloſe; till. 


. dis was done. By the word Precious they un 


us derſtood a Vertuous Man. The Decii, two 
b- [| Roman Generals, devoted themſelves to Death- 


he in two ſeveral-Battels, to turn the V ictory on 


0. the Side of their Forces. 
IN. = "= What 
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+ What was this Cuſtom ? - nei 

A. When the Troops were 8 and it 
went hard with an Army, the Roman Gene: 
ral devoted himſelf for the common Safety; and 
after certain Ceremonies of Conſecration, threw 


| himſelf into the Midſt of the Enemies; and, by 
his Death, drew. the Victory over to his own 


Side. This Was practis d by the two Decii witin 


equal Succeſs. 


Q: What Inſtances have you of Publick Vertue? 
A. Two among others: One of Reſolution 
to Death; the other of Conſtancy in Migfortone.) 
What is the firſt? _ 
At the taking of Rome by the Gauls, the 
Romans, ſeeing they could not defend the City » 
reſolv'd to maintain the Capitol. As the Place 


could not receive a great Number of People, 


the young Fellows, who were able to defend it, 
ſhut themſelves up there, and the old Men re- 
ſolv'd to wait for Death at their Houſes, and 
not to ſurvive their Country. Such as had been: 


. Magiſtrates , wore on that occaſion. the Badges; 


of their Dignity „and All placed themſelves at 
their Doors, where they waited the Coming 
of the Gauls, who maſſacrd them. gl) » 
Q. What. is the ſecond Inſtance of Conftancyd; 
When Pyrrhus had gaind two Battels a- 
gainſt the Romans, he offer'd them Conditions 
of Peace: But they would treat none with him 
in their ill Fortune; and perſiſted in their Reſo- 
lution to drive him out of Italy. His Ambaſ- 
ſadors, who had Preſents for the Roman Ladies; 


could prevail with none to accept of them. It; 
was then that Cineas, Ambaſſador of Pyrrhus ny 
told his Maſter ,. that the Senate of Rome had 


, appear'd to him like a Coping A. 
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Q. Who were the greateſt Perſons of the ſe- N 
cond Character you have noted ? | -- 8 

A. The moſt illuſtrious were the two Sci- 
pios , Fabius Maximus, Marcellus, Paulus 
Emilius, the two Catos, Regulus, and Brutus. 

Q. Who was the greateſt Perſon of the Re- 
man Republick? VVV 
A. The greateſt of all the Romans, and the 
moſt accompliſh'd Hero, was Scipio Africanus, 
the firſt of that Name, who conquer d Hannibal. 
He yields to never a Roman Captain, as well 
>. for the Number of his Victories, as the Valour 
of the Chief, whom the defeated. He Sav'd his 
de Il Father's Life in the firſt Battel,that was preſen- 
„ ted againſt Hannibal. At Twenty three Years 
ce of Age, he was appointed General againſt the 
„  Carthaginians. He conquer'd Hannibal at the Bat- 
t, tel of Zama in Africk, and pull'd down for 
e- Never the Power of Carthage. His Vertue was as 
1d : compleat, as that of any of the Romans, but more 
-n: Neaſy and familar. He had a very lofty mien, 
es and ſuch an acquaintance wth Literature, as to 
at be thought the Author of Part of the Come- 
1g: dies of Terence. He was the particular Friend 
of Lælius, called the Sage; and they are reckon'd 
y among the celebrated Friends of Antiquity. 
a- Q. What was the laſt Part of the Life of 
ns Scipio Africanus? V 
m A. After all his great Atchievements, Envy 
o- J rais'd him up an Accuſer. He appear'd before 
= his Judges; but inſtead of making his Defence, 
s he put the People in Mind, that ſuch a Day, 
It: Ihe had gain'd a celebrated Victory; and that it 
s,, was juſt, to go and offer Thanks for it to the 
ad Gods. The whole Aſſembly followed him to 

Ihe Capitol in a Kind of Triumph, and aban- 
hg: Non'd his Accuſer. Livy ſays of Him, 1 3 
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He Had a Heart too great to ſubmit to the part 
of a Man accugd. In the End, ſeeing his Ene- 
mies did not oppoſe it, he baniſh'd himſelf 
1 from 1 vs and died at a Counter: 
Ouie kx 
Q. What was the ſecond Scipio Africanus? 
A. He was the Son of Paulus Amilius, and 
had the Name of Scipio only by Adoption. 
His Merit comes very near that of the firſt 
Scipio. He deſtroy'd two Cities, the moſt for- 
midable. Enemies of Rome ; Carthage in Africk, 
whence he had tbe Surname of Africanus; 
and Numantia in Spain. He is particularly 
celebrated for great Integrity, and a rigorous 
Obſervation of military Diſcipline. - 
2. Was there no other Scipio of Note? 
A. The Brother of the firſt Africanus. He 
was called Afiaticus, becauſe He defeated An- 
tiochus , the moſt potent King of Alia : His 
Brother, the Great Scipio, was pleaſed to be 
his Lieutenant in that War. 
he. What perſorm'd Fabius Maximus? 

He was called the: Buckler of the Romans, 
becauſe He was the Firſt, who put a Stop to 
the Victories of Hannibal , and gave Rome 
Opportunities to recover herſelf after her 
Loſſes. His Character was Gravity and un- 
ſhaken Conſtancy. He made Hannibal looſe Wn; 
many i Campaigns , by giving him no Oppor- 
tunity of coming to an Engagement: For 
Which He was call'd the Temporiſer. £ Ws |! 
What was Marcellus? F303 2 


He was a Captain of great Valour nbd | 
tien. "Tis ſaid, He was preſent in Thir- Wi: 
ty nine Battels. He was called the Sword of IP 
the Romans, | becauſe he was all for Fighting; Nis 
5 23 2 to Fabius, 10 Was always 


en- 


- 


| Bf a the Roman „ Repwblick, .... 


engag'd with Hannibal, and haraſs'd- him with 
ontinual Onſets. His Conduct was, in the 
End, more unhappy; than that of Fabius; for 

e was ſurpriz'd and lain in the Ambuthes 
annibal had laid for him. | 
2. What was Paulus Emilius? 


nd 4. A Captain of great Wiſdom and vertue. 
Mn. le put an End to the Kingdom of Macedon, 

rit having defeated and taken Priſoner Perſes, the 
or- ast King of the Macedonians. This War 
:k, Nas finiſh'd in fifteen Days. Two Children, 
S 3 Ihe had left, dying upon the Day of his Tri- 
rly umph, he made a Speech, full of Magnani- 


mity, to the Senate; declaring that his Joy 
for the Publick Proſperity, made him forget his 
private Misfortunes. 


He WW ©. How many were there of the Cato's? 

n- 4. Two among others, very illuſtrious Per- 

Tis Wons, of the fame F amily; Cato the Cen, | 
and Cato of Utica. 346 


. What was Cato the Cenſor ? 

He was diſtinguiſh'd by this Appellation 
for the uncommon Rigour he ſhew'd in the 
Exerciſe of the Cenſure. He was alſo called 
Cato the Wiſe: He is celebrated for a Good 
Commander, a Great Orator, and an Excel- 


Inage in Rome, and the moſt ſevere; indefa- 


or- Erigable in Employment „a ſtrict Obſerver of 
'or Diſcipline, and a great Reformer of the Re- | 
publick. a 

as . What was Cato of Utica? _ 8 
ind . He was ſo called , becauſe he flew him- 


ür- el at Utica, a City of Carthage, after His 
of Party had been routed des Julius Cæſar. This 
g is the na who pd es for the moſt | Ver- 


«4a 7 han 4 if tuous, 


lent Stateſman. He was the greateſt Perſo- 


— 
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tuous, and the greateſt Aſſertor of Liberty. 
He was of the Sect of the Stoicks, the ſeve- 
reſt of all the Sects of Philoſophers. He em- 
brac'd the Party of Pompey, or rather that 
of the Republicx, againſt Cæſar. After the 
Death of Pompey, He ſided with Scipio, for 
the Defence of Roman Liberty . But ſeeing 
Cæſar victorious, He flew himſelf, for. fear of 
falling into his Hands, or of being oblig'd to 
ſuffer his Domination. 1 

2. Who were the moſt illuſtrious Romans, 
that ſlew themſelves after the Defeat of their 
Party? | | 

'A. The two moſt celebrated Perſons , who 
fell in this manner, were Cato and Brutus. 

9, What was Brutus? * 

A. He was Cato's Nepew, vertuous as He, MW, 
and of the Family of the firſt Brutus, who Wy 
drove out Tarquin the Proud. He join'd the 
Party of Pompey againſt Cæſar, and after the 
Battel of Pharſalia, Ceſar having receiv'd 
Him into the Number of his Friends, he did, 
nevertheleſs, conſpire againſt him, and put him- 
ſelf at the Head of thoſe, that flew him, 
with the ſingle View of retrieving the Liberty 
of his Country. He was defeated with Cas- 
thus in the Battel they fought againſt Augu- 
ſtus and Anthony in Macedonia. Caſſius 
killed himſelf the firſt, and Brutus after he 
had loft a ſecond Battel, . © 
2. Which deſerves the moſt Praiſe , the 
Death of Cato, or that of Brutus? BY 

A. All theſe voluntary Deaths went for Ver- 
tues among the Heathens. In that of Cato 
there appears more Conſtancy and 1 4 
For, before he kill'd himſelf, he took Care for 
the Preſervation of all his Friends; and when Be! 
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he had provided for every one's Security , he put 


under the Head of his Bed a Poniard, and 


Plato's Book of the Immortality of the Soul, 
which he read, before he ſtruck the Blow. - 
After he had ſtabb'd himſelf, he tore off the 
Bandages, which had been put over his Wound, - 
and died in that manner. There was more 
of Deſpair 'in the Death of Brutus : Some 
even pretend to ſay, that in his laſt Moments 
he complain'd of Vertue, as an unprofitable 
Name, and a Thing of no Force againſt the 
Accidents of Fortune. EO . 
9. What is the moſt illuſtrious Death in 
Antiquity ? — ONSLs, 2 dls RIEEOY 
A. The moſt glorious among the Romans 
was that, which was ſuffer'd for their Country, 
and of this Rank there is none to be compar'd 
with that of Regulus. 
©. What was his Adventure? "ASFA 
He was a Roman Conſul, ' who after 
many Victories, was taken Priſoner in a Battel, 
which he loſt againſt the Carthaginians. They 
ſent him to Rome, upon his Parole, with a 
Propoſition for an Exchange of Roman Pri- 
ſoners with thoſe of Carthage. In Spite of 
his private Intereſt, he perſuaded tne Senate 


Rome. He afterwards return'd to Carthage, 
o diſcharge his Parole, and died in the Tor- 
ures he very well knew were prepar'd for 


9. Why do you prefer this Death to all te 


n 855 Fo n 03 BY 
was that of the Romans, who flew _ them- 


ſelyes. He" fuffer'd it for his Country, be: 
8 . B 2 ; _ cauſe xj 


o reject it; alledging, that the Thing wass 
unequal , and the Treaty diſadyantageous to 
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cauſe it was in Conſequence of the falutary 
and difintereſted Counſell he had given her, 
It was honourable, fince be choſe rather to 
die, than to break his Word. There ap- 


pears a nobler Contempt of Life in it, than in 


all the others; and there was much more 
Conſtancy, as there was much more Cruelty. 


D. Who were the Principal Romans of the 


laſt Character? EE 

A. The moſt illuſtrious were Marius, Sylla, 
Sertorius, Lucullus, Pompey and Cæſar. 

2: What obſerve you of Marius? 

A. He was a Man of mean Extraction, and 
who rais'd himſelf by his Valour. His Princi- 
pal Atchievements were againſt the Cimbri, 
Who at that time were the moſt dangerous Ene- 
mies of the Roman People. He flew above 
Three hundred Thouſand of them in two 
Engagements. There was a moſt bloody Ci- 
vil War between Him and Sylla, upon a 
Competition for the Command in the Expe- 
dition againſt Mithridates, of which Both 
would have the Conduct. Sylla drove him 
out of Rome, where Marius afterwards reco- 
ver'd his Ground, and took a bloody Revenge 
upon his Enemies. He left that War to his 
Son, and died at the time, that Sylla was pre- 
| paring to return into Italy. He was one of 
the beſt Roman Captains, but very ambitious 
and revengeful. 8 4 | | 
D: What was there remarkable in the Re- 
volutions of his Fortune? 5 
A. He was ſeven times Conſul, which for- 
tun'd to no other Roman; and yet was re- 
duc'd to ſuch an Extremity in the War with 
Sylla, that being proſcrib'd, and a Price ſet 
upen his Head , Marius, now aboye N 
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Vears of Age, after ſix Conſulates, which he 


oblig'd, in order to avoid a Party of Sylla's, 
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had exercisd with equal Authority and Glory, 
was forc'd to ſpeed away from Rome on Foot, 
without Friend, or Domeſtick to accompany 
him in his Flight. After travelling ſome 
Time in this deplorable Condition, he was 


that was in Purſuit of him, to throw himſelf 
into a Moraſs, where he paſs'd the whole 
Night, ſunk and buried up to the Neck in 
Mud, He got out at Break of Day, to en- 
deavour to*gain the Sea-fide, in Hopes of find- 
ing ſome Veſſel, which might facilitate his 
Eſcape out of Italy: But being known by 
ſome People of Minturnz , they ſtopp'd him. 
He was conducted into that City with a Rope 
about his Neck, quite naked and cover'd with _ 
Dirt ; and the Chief Magiſtrate, to obey the 
Orders of the Senate, ſent immediately a Pub- 
lick Slave, a Cimber by Nation , to put him 


to Death. 

Marius ſeeing this Shve. enter his Priſon, 
and gueſſing his Deſign by a naked Sword, 
which he had in his Hand, cry'd out to him 
with a ſtout Voice: Barbarian ,* haſt thou the 
Hardineſs to aſſaſſinate Cajus Marius? The 


Slave, terrified with the very Name of a Man 


fo dreadful to the Cimbri, drops his Sword, 
and iflues out of the Priſon” quite diforder'd 
and crying. It is impoſſible for me to kill 
Marius. The Magiſtrates of Minturnæ look d 
upon the Fear and Frouble of this Slave as 
an Impulſe of Heaven, which watch'd for 
the Preſervation of this great Man ; and, 


touch'd with a Senſe of Religion, reſtor d 


2» Wherever his Deſtinics ſhall lead him; and let 
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„ him his 7 „Let him wander (ſaid they) 
| him 47 
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„him ſuffer the“ Decrce of the Senate any ill : 
„ Where, but here: We only beſeech the Gods ill x 
„ to pardon us, if we are compell'd by a ſupe- t 
3, rior Authority, to thruſt out of this City the r 
„ Man, who formerly deliver'd all Italy from n 
the Incurſion of the Barbarians. ** The People I it 
of Miturne even furniſh'd him with a Veſſel, 
which convey'd him forthwith to the Iſle of 
Znaria, where he found a Senator of his Par- 
ty , called Granius , and ſome others of his 
proſcrib'd Friends, who inform'd him, that his 
Son had taken Refuge in the Court of Man- 
deſtral, King of Numidia ; which determin'd 
Marius to paſs into Africk. He was oblig d 
by ſtormy Weather (ſome ſay, in order to iff gi 
take in freſh Water) to put into ſome Part of 
Sicily, and there he met with new Dangers. | R 
He was hardly got a ſhore, but a Roman || ſu 
Queſtor , who commanded in the Country, 
and who, by Accident, was at the ſame Place,, 
reſolv'd to ſtop him. They came to Blows; G 
and Marius got not clear of this Danger, till on 
| he had loft Sixteen Men of his Company, || Hs 
who made a ſtout Reſiſtance at the Sea-fide, | M 
while He was re-imbarking. He afterwards | He 
arriv'd in Africk, and landed near Carthage: | tio 
Sextilius commanded in that Province, in Qua- pu 
lity of Pretor: And as Marius had never diſ- Rc 
oblig'd him, he flatter'd himſelf he would rea- bec 
dily connive at the Place of his Retreat; and uni 
that he ſhould at length find an Aſylum, || the 
where he might quietly recover himſelf from | wo 
the Fatigues of the Sea. EY Di 
But he had not paſsd above a Day, or two [pea 
on this Coaſt, when he ſaw a Lictor arrive; ſo : 
Who ſignified to him an Order of the 'Pretor] ( 
to depart his Government, with Menaces * Ser 
. ee i; attac 4 
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; | ſo many Cruelties. 
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attack him, as an Enemy of the Roman Peo- 
ple, if he ſtaid there longer. Marius , pene- 
trated with Grief and Anger, that: he could 
not find one Corner of the Earth, where he 
might be ſecure, after he had ſeen himſelf ,. as 
it were, Maſter of the whole World, kept 
a penſive Silence, looking LH upon the 
Lictor : But the Lictor preſſing him for an 
Anſwer, Tell thy Maſter, faid he, that 
thou haſt ſeen Cajus Marius, baniſh'd from 
his Country, ſeated upon the Ruins of Car- 
thage: As if by the Compariſon of his Miſ- 
fortunes with £4 Carthaginians, -he meant to 
inſtruct the Pretor in the Inſtability of the 
greateſt Fortunes. > ax WT” 
Some TI after, he appear'd again at 
Rome, and was the ſeventh time elected Con- 


ſul. 13 

Q. What conſiderable Things did Sylla ?- 

A. He was the Firſt Roman, who ſeiz'd the 
Government of the Republick , and the only 
one, who afterwards voluntarily reſign'd it. 
He had the Conduct of the firſt War againſt 
Mithridates ; and defeated him in two Battels. 
He was the Author of the bloodieſt Proſcrip- 
tion, that was ever known at Rome, having 
put to Death, in one Day, Four Thouſand 
Roman Citizens. He was called the Fortunate, 
becauſe he ſucceeded in every Thing be 


: # 


|| undertook, and particularly in his War with 


the Marian Faction, which he ruin'd with 
wonderful Facility. He afterwards quitted the 
Dictature, and had the good Fortune to die 
peaceably in his Bed, after the Exerciſe of 


Q. What were the principal Actions of 
vertorius ? f „„ 2 3 
ö >. A. He 


A. He was a Roman of the Faction of 
Marius. He fled into Spain; where being 
purſued by Sylla's Captains, he retir'd into 
Portugal, and exercis'd the Portugueſe ſo well 
in' the Roman Diſcipline , that with them he 
beat all the Armies, that were ſent againſt him. 


He was one of the Greateſt Roman Captains; 


principally excellent in the Art of conducting 
a War with Addreſs, and retrieving a. falfe 
Step. He kept a White Bitch, which, he 
pretended , was given him by Diana, to be 
his Counſellor on all Occafions. After he had 
gain'd ſeveral Advantages in Engagements with 
-Metellus and Pompey, he was betray'd and 
aſſaſſinated by one of his Friends, called Per- 
Ppenna. SY 
Q. What did Lucullus? | 

A. He had the Conduct of the ſecond War 
of the Romans againſt Mithridates, and defea.. 
ted him in two Battels; in the laſt of which 
this King loſt a Hundred Thouſand Men, 
and the Romans but Five Thouſand : This 
is the Battel, which carries it from all that 
ever were fought , for ſo terrible a Slaughter 
on one Side, with ſo little Loſs on the other, 
It is remarked of Lucullus, that having hardly 
any Experience in War, when he ſet out to 
go againſt Mithridates, he became a Great 
Soldier in the Way, by Dint of Reading and 
Reflection; inſomuch that he atchiev'd, at 
the firſt Puſh, as great Things, as any of the 
Romans. He excelled all Rome in the Mag- 
naificence of his Buildings, his Furniture, and 
his Entertainments. Hiſtory ſays, that the 
Halls of his Palace had each a ſeveral Regu- 
lation for the Expence of a Repaſt there; and 
that when he ate ifi the Apollo , which _ 
| | | ©: 2: 
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the Chief, the Regalio coſt Ten Thoufand 
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Crowns. „ 3 | 

Q. What do you obſerve of Pompey? __ 
A. It was He, who arriv'd at the greateſt 
Reputation and the moſt flouriſhing Fortune of 
all the Romans; but who, in the End, was 
ſtript of his Proſperity by the greateſt Diſaſters: 
So that, if we ſet alide the laſt Misfortunes of 
his Life, he may be look'd upon as the moſt 
Fortunate of all the Heroes of Rome. He 
was called the Great, an Appellation given 
him by Sylla , whoſe” Faction he ſupported. 


He was the only Roman who triumph'd three 


Days ſucceſſively over Three Parts of the 
World , Europe, Africa , and Aſa ; in each 
of which he had gain'd many Vidtories He 
put the laſt Hand to the War againſt Mithri- 

dates, whom he utterly defeated ; and gave the. 

greateſt Progreſs to the Roman Empire in Alia, 
having conquer'd Syria and Judza. After theſe 
Great Actions, he had the principal Auhtority 


in Rome, till the Civil War broke out be- 


tween Him and Cæſar, which put an End to 
the Publick Liberty. He was defeated by C- 
ſar at the Battel of Pharſalia; and flying in- 
to Ægypt, was flain at the Port of Alexan- 


dria, by Order of King Ptolemy, who . 


ſented his Head to Cæſar. FE OY | 
2. What were the Principal Atchievements 


of Cæſar? | 


A, There were his Foreign Wars , and 
thoſe, which he made upon his Country. 
With Reſpect to the Firſt, his greateſt "Toll. 
was the Conqueſt of the Gauls , which colt 
him Ten Years Time. He firſt vanquiſh'd the 
Germans and the Swiſs ; and ſubdued all the 


Gayls as far as the Rhine, over which he built 
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England, the Inhabitants of which he defeated; 


for the Number and Quality of the Enemies 
he vanquiſh'd, The moſt dangerous was 


He was choſen General of the Gauliſh Troops; 


which Cæſar beſieg'd, and which was defend- 


torix was there defeated at the Head of Three pa. 
Hundred Thouſand Men, and the City ſur- fi 
render d. Cæſar, after the Conqueſt of the 
Gauls , was in a Condition to make War 
upon his Country, having a moſt experienc'd Wa 


that famous Bridge, called Czfar's Br idge, 
which he himſelf deſcribes in his Commen- 
taries. He was the Firſt, who paſs'd into 


but he left there no Roman Settlement. The 
Conqueſt of the Gauls was his greateſt Glory, 


ercingentorix, of the Country of Auvergne, 


and all their Forces drew together in the 
Neighbourhood of Clermont in Auvergne, i 


ed by Eighty Thouſand Gauls. Vercingen-h 


Army, and the Aſſiſtance of the Gauliſh Sol- ſa 
diery. His Civil Wars were againſt Pompey, Peip 


and the Chiefs of his Party. He won theme 


Battel of Pharſalia, where the Germans and iv 


the Gauls did him great Service. After the ce! 


Death of Pompey, he defeated Ptolemy, King jon 


of Ægypt, and run a great Hazard in thattal 


War, having been oblig'd to caſt himſelf into Vi 


the Sea, in order to rejoin his Fleet. He ſeſt 


conquer'd Pharnaces, King of Pontus, with Juli 
ſo much Diſpatch , that the War was begun! 
and ended in a Day. This is what he noted IW: 


by theſe Words: Veni, Vidi, Vici: I came, 


I faw,; I overcame. But he had yet two H. 
Wars to go through, to make himſelf Maſter C: 


| of the Republick; that in Africk againſt Scipio] 
and Cato; and that in Spain againſt Pom- D 
pey's Sons. = 


Q. What 
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ge, 2. n were the Perſonal Qualities of 
n-MCeilr! _ es | 

ito A. He was the greateſt Warrier, and the 
d Moſt excellent Captain of all the Romans, and 
he perhaps, of all Antiquity. , Pliny reports, that 
e fought Fifty pitch'd Battels, kill'd above 
wo Millions of Men, and made above Five 
undred Thouſand Priſoners. - His principal 
Nuality, as a General, was a wonderful Vigi- 
ance and Activity, with great Judgment in 
he Choice of his Meaſures on difficult Occa- 
ſions. He was ſo learned and eloquent, that 
t is pretended, he had carried it from all the 
Philoſophers and Orators of his Time, if he 


ree had not made War his principal Occupation. 
ur-MHis Memory and Preſence of Mind were fo 
theſſgreat , that he dictated at the ſame Time 


different Letters to five or ſix Secretaries,” He 
as the Author of the firſt Reformation, that 
ol- (was made in the Roman Calendar. His prin- 
ey, ipal moral Vertues were Liberality and Cle- 
the ſlmency , in which he excelled all the Age he 
livid in, He was, belides, an Enemy to Ex- 
eſs: and Cato ſaid of him, that he was the 
only Man of that Temper, who had under- 
taken to ruin the Republick. His reigning 
Vice. was Ambition zwhich render'd the great- 
He feſt Part of his Wars unjuſt , and made him 
ith Yuſurp the 8 of his Country, - - 
zun] 2. Who was Cæſar's Succeſlor , after he 
ted [was ſlain by the Conſpirators? | 
ne, | A. Auguſtus, Grand Nephew of Cæſar. 
wo He was the. Son of Accia, Daughter of Julia, 


ſter [ Czſars Siſter, , 
pio] Q. Did Auguſtus reign alone, after the 
m- Death of Cæſar? | on 


hat . | © | | A. No: 


= '” HEROES 


A. No: He join'd in the Government with 
Antony and Lepidus ; and this Confederacy 
was call'd a ſecond Triumvirate. 

Was their Government gentle and 
agreeable to the Romans? 

"A. No: They proſcrib'd to the Number of 

Three hundred Senators, and two Thouſand 
Roman Knights. By this Stroke of Ven- 
nce the Triumvirate was enrich'd , and the 
umber and Power of the Republicans dimi- 

niſh'd. Rome was no more; or, at leaſt, 

Her Liberty was gone; and nothiug of a Re 

publick was to be ſeen, but in the Camp (0) 

the hors 1 

What became of the T inte! 5 

It laſted but a few Years. Auguſtus 
ſaw 'bimſelf ſole Maſter of the World ; and 
the World, in his Time, ſaw a general Peace. 

It was then JESUS CHRIST was born, | 

about fifteen Years before the Death of Au- 

guſtus. 

.- Q. To whom did Auguſtus leave the Em: 

pire at his Death? 

A. As he had no Male Ifſue, he adopted 
Tiberius, the Son of his Wife Livia. | 
Q. How long reign'd Auguſtus ? 

A. Fifty ſeven Years. Agrippa and MER; 
nas were his great Favourites, - 

oh What memorable 'T hing happen'd in 
the Reign of Tiberius: 

A. The greateſt Event, that Was ever heard 

of, THE DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Tiberius propos'd to the Senate to place him 

in the Number of the Gods, but the Senate 
would not conſent to it, on Account of the 

Law of the Twelve Tables, againſt admitting 

the Gods of Strangers, | a 

| Q. Was 
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* the Roman Empire long govern'd 
dy Heathen Emperors ? „ 
A. Till the Reign of Conſtantine the Great, 
ho was the Firſt that embrac'd the Chriſtian 
Religion, being converted by a Miracle. A 
roſs appear'd in the Air; which inſtructed 
im, that THE CRUuciFitD JIESUs had 1 
ade him triumph over the Tyrant Maxentius. 
2. What was the moſt conſiderable Action 
of Conſtantine , during his Reign? 5 
A. He enrich'd and embelliſh'd the City of 
onſtantinople with the Spoils of his Enemies. It 
was call'd New Rome, and he choſe it for 
he Seat of his EmpirmmG. 1 
9, What Error 1s objected to Conſtantine? 
A. He is blam'd for having left his Three 
Sons Joint-Heirs of the Empire, which they 
ivided among them. This partition was the 
auſe of many Wars. 2 7 
9, What other Vexations happen'd to the 
mpire ? 3 2 
A. The Arian Hereſy , of which ſome Em- 
perors made Profeſſion ;* and the Delertion of 
Julian the Apoſtate; who, after he had been pro- 
laim'd Emperor at Paris, renounc'd the Chtiſt- 
jan Faith, to promote the Worſhip of Idols; He 
was puniſh'd for his Aeg for he was routed 
dy the Perſians, and, in the Battel, was wound- 
ed with an Arrow, without any Man being 
able to diſcover the Hand it came from. Tis 
ſaid, that, in Deſperation , he took a- Handful 
of the Blood, which iſſued from his Wound, 
and threw it into the Air, crying, Viciſti, Ga- 
ate Mlilze ; Thou haſt overcome, Galilæan; Thou 
the ſiaſt overcome. Fig 
ing L. Did not the Empire recover it {elf a little, 
after it's Loſſes? „ 
— _ A. The 
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the Ides. The Months of March, May , July 
and October had fix Days before the Nones ; 
the reſt but four: Every Month had eight Ides. 

How many Sorts of Slaves were there. in 
the Roman Republick ? 

A. There were three Sorts of them. The Firſt 
were the Children of the Slaves themſelves. 
The Second were Slaves, the Property of the 
Publick , who were ſold. The Third were Sla- 
ves, the Right of private Perſons, who had tak- 

en them in the Wars, or bought them at the 
Publick Sale. 

Q. How many Sorts of Free Perſons were 
there among the Romans ? 

A. Three Sorts: Such as were born 8 F 

and of Parents, who had been always Free: The 
Children of Freed-Men ; and the Freed-Men 
themſelves; who, of Slaves, had been ſet at Li- of 


berty by their Maſters. of 
Q. Into how many Orders was the City of | 
Rome divided, at it's firſt Foundation? Ide 


A. Into two Orders: The Patricians, or No- th: 
bles ; and the Plebeians, or Populace. The Patri- thy 
cians only might aſpire to Dignities. But th 

afterwards the Plebeians had the fame Privilege. 

Q. How were the Roman Armies, ſo me- 
morable for their Atchievements, divided! ? | 

A; They were divided into three Bodies: || 
The firſt was the Roman Legions, compos'd be 

entirely of Roman Citizens: T he ſecond con- of 
ſiſted Of the Allies of the Roman People: In A. 
the Third were the Auxiliary Tees J ſent ay 
them by other Nations. of 

The Allies ſerv'd Gratis: Nothing was given 
them but Corn. The Auxiliary Troops were 
paid every Day. 


. Of what. conſiſted a Roman Legion; 4 L ar 


A. A Legion was a certain Number of Horſe 


and Foot. The Infantry and Cavalry (in 
2 Legion) were divided into ten Companies 
and Troops. In each Company of Foot ( co- 
hors) were three Bands (Manipuli) of Soldiers, 
and in each Band two Centurie. 
The Troops of Horſe were divided each into 
three Decuries; and, conſequently, there were in 
each Legion ſixty Centuries and thirty Decuries. 
Q. By whom was the Roman Infantry 
commanded ? 8 3 
A. By ſix Tribunes, with ſixty Centurions. 
The Decuries were commanded by thirty De- 
curions ; and they by a ſingle Officer, with the 
Title of Prefect, who was at the Head of the 
whole Wing. | . eee 
Each Company of Foot conſiſted ſometimes 
of Four Hundred and twenty Men. The Troops 
of Horſe contain'd but thirty Men. nf 
The Pretorian Regiment was a moſt conſi- 
derable Body ; and grey at length ſo powerful , 
that inſtead of guarding Emperors, they de- 


| thron'd and deſtroy'd them, as the Fancy took 


Meth. its | = 
Q. Was the Number of the Legions very 
conſiderable ? 3 „ 
A. In the ſecond Punick War, the Romans 
had in Italy, Sicily and Spain, to the Num- 


ber of twenty-five Legions. In the Civil War 


of Cæſar and Pompey they amounted to Forty. 
At the Siege of Modena, the Army of Anto- 
ny, and That of the Conſuls, were compos'd 
of fifty Legions. © „ 9 

Q. Of how many Sorts of Soldiers was the 
Roman Infantry compos dꝰ 3 


A. Of four Sorts : Ide Firſt were i bely | 
he 


arm'd, and conſequently 8 to purſue: 
\ * 


were 
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were ordinarily, young Fellows. The ſecond 
Pike- Men, ſomething older. The Third car- 
ried a Buckler , and made Uſe of Sabres. The 
Fourth were old Soldiers , who fought in the 
_ Rank: They us'd Bucklers, Pikes and Sa- 
res. | | 

Q. How many Sorts of Chiefs, or com- 

manders , were there ? | 
A. Three Sorts: 1. The Tribunes and Cen- 
turions commanded the Infantry. 2. The Pre- 
fects and Decurions . commanded the Cavalry. 
3. The General and Lieutenant- Generals com- 

. manded the Whole. | | 

He who was Centurion of the Pike - Men, 
had the Name of Firſt Pike- Man. The Tri- 
bunes commanded the Legions. The Centu- 
rions commanded Cohorts, or Companies of 
Foot. The Prefect commanded the Cavalry in 
the Wing. . ee ai 

Q. To whom did they give the Title of 
”.-, peer . 

A. It was given to the Cæſars, and to thoſe 
who were authoriz'd to make War under 
their own Auſpices. It was given alſo to thoſe, 
who, after they had gain'd fome Victory, 
received this Title , firſt from their Soldiery, 
and afterwards from the Senate ; and then they 
were allow'd a Publick Thanksgiving to the 
Gods, and ſometimes alſo the Triumph. 
Q. What were the Roman Enfigns ? 

A. An Eagle, a Wolf, a Minotaur, a Horſe, 
and Boar. The Eagle was of Gold, and 


fix d upon an arm'd Pike. This was the Stand- 


ard of the Roman Legions alone; ſo that they 
were numberd by Eagles. | 
Q. Into how many Battal 
Romans divide their Armies? 


ions did the 
A. Into] 
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d A. Into Tavo, or Three Battalions: Into 
r- two, when tlley form'd in two Wings, one 
he to the Right, the other to the Left; and into 
he Three, when between the two Wings they 
a- plac'd a third Battalion. The Romans were 
ds in the Center 1 ; the Allies in the two 
n- Wings. 

The General Was encompaſs'd by the Pre- 


n- torian Band; and from thence he commanded 


re- the whole Army. 7 
y. I What Honours were paid to Conquerors? 
When any one had gain'd ſome ſignal 
Victory, he iſoatch'd Letters to the Senate, 
n, cover'd with Laurels, to requeſt a Decree for 
ri-Wthe Title of Imperator, and a Publick Thankſ- 
tu-Wgiving Then the Senators repair'd to the 
offi Temples, to thank the Gods, and offer'd Sa- 
inſlcrifices, Publick Feaſts and Entertainments were 
made; and the Rejoicings were longer, or 
of ſhorter, according to the Nature of the eu, 
and the Quality of 'the Victor. 
oſe] The lefler Triumph was called Ovation, 


der from the Shouts and Acclamations of the 


we, Idoldiers: In this a Sheep was lacrific d; and in 
ry, fithe greater Triumph, a Bull. 

ry, 2. Who might aſpire to this Tiiumpb ? 
hey] A. He, who was neither Dictator, nor Con- 
ſul , and who had conquer'd no fair or worthy 
nemy (only Slaves, Rebels, Pirates, &.) 


Manner he enter'd the City, preceded by ſeve- 
al Players upon Flutes, 

D.: What was the Pomp of the Triumph f 
hey} A. It was led up by Flutes and Trumpets : 
after them came the Oxen for the Sacrifice, 
the kdorn'd with Flowers and Ribbons. Theſe 


were follow'd by the Spoils of the Enemy 
into C 2 (their 


They crown'd him with Myrtle; and in that 
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(their Horſes, Arms, Gold, Silver, Machines, 
Tents, &c.) with the Titles,and Plans of the 
Cities and Countries ſubdued. The Chief 
of the Enemy follow'd the Pageants , their 
Kings and Princes bound, and loaden with 
Chains. The Imperator was mounted upon a 
Car, or Chariot , and clad in a Robe proper 
for the Triumph (generally in a purple Robe, 
embroider'd with Figures of Gold, ſetting 
forth his glorious Atchievements): He was 
crown'd with Laurels, and held a Laurel- 
Branch in his Hand. 11 85 

©. What was the Thriumphal Car drawn 
* | TO, | 
74 Sometimes by Stags; now and then by 
Lions, or Elephants; but generally by four 
White Horſes. | 

9. Who aſſiſted next the Car? — 

A. It was followed by the Children, the 
Relations and the Friends of the Conqueror, 
Next came the Victorious Army, the Cavalry 
and Infantry, all in their Ranks , all crown'd 
with Laurels, and all ſinging certain Verſes, 
and holding in their Hands the "Tokens of 
their Valour ; ſome Bracelets; others, Pikes; 
the moſt part, Crowns; and ſeveral, Collars 
or Helmets, | „%% is 
2. Where was the End of this Proceſſion! 

A. The Conqueror proceeded to the Capitol, 
where he perform'd his Sacrifice; after which 
the Senate made a great Entertainment at the 
Expence of the Republick. The Temple, 
conſecrated to Jupiter, upon the Tarpeian 
Mount, or Capitol Hill, was call'd the Capi- 
tol. Domitian employ'd three Millions of 
Livres, (which is, about two hundred and 
twenty five Thouſand Pounds Sterling) — 
1 1 | | tne 


3 
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the Gilding of it. In this Temple were three 
Altars, one dedicated to Junoz another to 
Minerva ; the third, which was in the Middle, 
and the' moſt magnificent, to Jupiter. | 
2, What was the Office of the Augurs 
among the Romans? _ 
A. Their Buſineſs was to interpret Dreams, 
unuſual Appearances, and Oracles, by the 
Singing and the Flight of Birds , and by the 
Manger of their. F. 4 
2. From how many Things did they take 
their Preſages ? , — _ TE 
A. From Five Things: From the Air, by 
Thunder and Lightning: From the Cry of 
certain Birds, as of the Raven, the Crow, 
and the Owl: From the Flight of Eagles and 
Vultures : From. Chickens, by offering them 
Meat early in a Morning: If they did not fall 
upon it with Eagerneſs; if they chirp'd, or 
flew: away, it was of ill Portent ; If the con- 
trary happen'd , they took it for a happy 
Omen. Four-footed Beaſts were alſo of Uſe 
to the Augurs; Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Aſſes, 
Weaſels and Mice.. In ſhort, every Thing, 
that ſeem'd extraordinary, whether in the 
Houſes, or in the Fields, or even upon the Bo- 
dies of Perſons, furniſh'd Matter for the 
Augurs. For Inſtance, the ſpying of a Weaſel, 
Mice getting to the Honey; the hearing of 
Voices, &c. „ 5 
2, How did the Diviners proceed with the 
. N 


A. They confider'd them well before they 


had them kill'd, and the Manner in which 
they follow'd him, who led them to the Altar; 
as, Whether they did it willingly, or with 
much ado: And. * 8 the great, or ſmall 
ne | Oh 


— 


Quan» 
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Quantity of Blood, that was drawn from them 
and the good, or ill Condition of the Heart, or 
Liver. e n et 
I What was the Attire of the Romans? 
They put over their Tunic (Tuxica, 
a kind of Waſt - coat, or Under-Garment) a 
long woollen Gown, or Mantle (Toga) ſome- 
times four-corner'd, but ordinarily in the 
Figure Fa rr + 55 4h 257g 
The Magiſtrates, Prieſts and Children of 
Quality till the Age of Seventeen, wore the 
_ Gown, with a Border of Purple (Prætexta) 
with another Mark of Nobility, of Gold, in 
the Form of a Heart, faſten'd to a Collar. 
At the Age of ſeventeen , they aſſum'd the 
Virile Gown (Toga Virilis) which was quite 
plain (to ſhew that they then enter'd on a 
ferious Age): Girls wore the Prætexta, or 
_ Gown border'd with Purple, till Marriage. 
The Tunic of the Populace was without 
Nails: There were ſmall ones upon that of 
the Knights, and very large ones on that of 


the Senators: Theſe Nails were Knots or 


Boſſes of Purple, in Form of Nails, ſtitch'd 
or embroider'd upon the Clotlln. 
2. What were the Funeral Ceremonies of 
the Romans? En ec! | 5 
A. Such as had the Care of the Dead (Pol - 
linctores) embalm'd them. Perſons of Note 
were expos'd to View for eight Days at their 
Doors; after which they were bore to the 
Funeral Pile. Thither were alſo carried the 
Enfigns of their Nobility, © the Trophies of 
Arms, and the Standards they had taken from 


the Enemy: And then followed the Buſts and 


Figures of their Anceſtors, in Wax or Pain- 


Such 
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such as had done effriffent Sgrvices to the 
Republick, were carried to the Forum, here 
their Funeral Orations were made; after which 
they proceeded to che Place, where the Body 
was to be burnt. A great Pile was erected 
of reſinous Wood, and abundance of Cypreſs- 
Trees ſet round about it- Upon the” Pile 
were thrown the Arms, the Apparel, and, 
laſtly, the Body of the Deceas'd; and the 
neareſt Relation ſet Fire to it. The Aſhes 
were gather'd to be preſervd in an Urn; ànd 
the Prieſt ſprinkled Water upon all the Com- 
pany; who took their Leave, ſaying, Adieu, 
Adieu, we ſhall follow Thee, when Nature 
pleaſes. VALE, VALE, VALE 3 Nos TE OR- 
DINE QVO'NATVRA' PERMISERIT SEQVE+» 
MVR % I jo GIOT< R894; Ai 8h 
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AND VARIOUS 


PEAK little , and bend well, if you 


REFLECTIONS 
8 would be look'd upon as a Man of 
Merit. | 


2. He that does not uſe himſelf to ſpeak with 
Warineſs and Reſerve in Things of - little 
Conſequence, will be ſure to ſlip in 
Affairs of Importance. | 

3. Nothing is ſo tireſome in Converſation , 
as long Speeches , void of all Grace and 

Attraction. 

4. The Way to pleaſe and ſucceed in Con- 
verſation, is not to take half ſo much 
Pains to bring one's own Wit into play, 
as the Wit of other People. 

5. A Spirit of Contradiction turns the ſweet- 

eſt Converſations into downright Wran- 

Slings - It is almoſt impoſſible, in ſuch a 

onjuncture, to avoid Offence on one 
Side, or the other. 

6. Converſation ought to be eaſy, and full 
of Temper: The Rule is, to hear, 
_ pertinently „ and contradict no- 

ing. * 

7. Exaggerations muſt be avoided : That 
Manner of ſpeaking always offends , either 
againſt Truth, or Diſcretion; and betrays 
- N Capacity and ill Taſt of the 

Speaker 
8. There are many People in the * 
Who 


It 


— 
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who, upon the Credit of being vertuous, 

or, at leaſt, of appearing ſo, become in- 

ſupportable ; becauſe, it ſeems, they may 
take all Manner of Privileges. hs 

9. He that cafeſſes you beyond his Cuſtom, 


' either wants your Aſſiſtance, or means to 
. deceive you. 

10. 1 that parts with his Eftate, before he 
Ju dies, prepares himſelf for ee of 
oki 
4 11. To know - the Value of Monde the beſt 
th Way is to be oblig'd to borrow it. 
le 12. Truth, Juſtice. and Reaſon looſe all their 
in F orce „ and all their Luſtre, when they 


are not accompanied with agreable * 
T ners. 
id 13. Nothing is ſo catching, as Example; and 
we are never the Authors of very worthy, 
1- or very baſe Actions, which do not pro- 
h '; duce: the ie 
„ 4. It is not ſo dangerous to do moſt Men 
Injuries, as to do them too many Fa- 
t- N 
n- | 15. The readieſt Way to be cheated, is to 
a think ones ſelf cunninger, than other People. 
ne | 16. People who, are well in the World, are 
not apt to mend their Faults: When 
Il Fortune ſmiles upon their Follies, they” 
. always think them reaſonable. 
o- 17. The Favours we have receiv'd n any 
one, oblige us to give him a little way, 


at when he does us an Injury. 
er 18. None are afraid of Seni but ſuch, 
ys as are really contemptible. 


he | 19. What we call Liberality, is hte nothing... 5 
but the Vanity of Giving; of which we 
d, | are fonder, Niger: of the Thing we: OV. _ 
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o. We find but few People ungrateful, 
while we are in a Condition to do Fa- 
vours. 

21. We ſhould often be aſham'd of our fineſt 
Actions, if the World was to ſee all the 

; _Motives, that produce them. [79 

22, We often forgive thoſe , who are tire- 
ſome to us; but we cannot forgive them, 
to whom we are tireſome. 

23. Pride will not owe, and Self- Love will 
not 

24. The — of one's {elf is the Foun- 

daation of all Vertues; as the Ignorance of 

one's ſelf is the Source of all V ices. 3 

25. Misfortunes ſurprize us, only for Want 
of duly reflecting on the Condition of 
our Nature, and the Miſeries, that ae in- 3 

ſeparable from it. 

26. What makes People diffatisfied with their 
Condition, is the Chimerical Idea they | 
form of the Happineſs of others. | 3 

27. Decency and Intereſt are the ordinary 
Sources of the Tears we ſee ſhed by a 

| great many People. 6 

28. There are many People a Man efteems , 3 
becauſe he knows — not. 3 

29. It requires as much Skill and Addreſs to 

tell the Truth, as to conceal it. 

30. People often do Truth an ill Office, by 

their manner of defending her. ix BS 

31. True Cunning is nothing but exact Diſcre- 
tion; which makes a Man ſincere with- 

out being filly, and quick-ſighted without 
being a Knavfe. 

32. The frequent Uſe of Cunning , is IT 
[| the Effect of great Incapacity, and 
| Mark of a narrow Genius... © 


Sa. 4 
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33. We ought to cultivate the F riendſhip of 

all Men, and depend, in a manner, upon 
none: There are Few, that are able and 
willing to ſerve us; but every one may 
do us ill- Offices. 

34. Friendſhip cannot be maintait'd without 
_ F orgiveneſs of r Faults on both 

ides. 

3 5. It is as difficult to find a True Fiend, 
as it is to meet with Perſons, who are 
capable of giving us good Counſels, who 
excuſe our F aults, and ſuecour us in 

Neceſſitꝛ. 

36. Want of Reſpect and Eſteem makes Friend- 

ſhip inconſtant, and ruins its ſtrongeſt 
Foundations. 

37. It is not the Perſon ie that i is ordinarily 
belov'd'; *tis his Fortune , his Riches, his 
Employment. This is plainly ſeen in 
Misfortunes. 

38. We ought to prefer Enemies, that are too 
bitter, to Friends, that are too ſweet; be- 

_ cauſe the firſt often yup Truth , uh the 
others never do. 

39. If we had the Art of concealing our In- 
firmities, our Enemies could have no Op- 
portunity to hurt us; becauſe we are 
always attack'd and vanquiſh 'd in that 
Quarter. 


40. An Enemy li more feverely puniſh by 


Contempt and Oblivion, than by the 
ſharpeſt Tortures: For to Might and for- 
get him, is, in a manner, o reduce him 
'*[2itg Nothing. 
41. When once People have” ken Offence, 
they think they have an eternal Right to 
hs. oaks the Perſon Wer give" 5 3: Mer 7 
ad what 
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what makes it a moſt difficult Thing, to 
meet with hearty Reconciliations. 
42. The Quarrels of the Great are hardly to 
be reconcil'd ; becauſe they are continually 
kept up by Suſpicions and Reports; and 
it always happens, that one of them can 
not, or will not, put Faith in the other. 
43. Change of State and Condition does not 
always change the Humour of Men: It 
often ſerves but to give them an Oppor- 
tunity of diſcovering what they had dis- 
ſembled, to arrive at their Ends. 
44. A plain and natural Behaviour is the moſt 
agreeable: A forc'd , affected Carriage is as 


inſupportable to others „as it is painful to 
ſuch, as practiſe it. 


; as A Man impoſes on himſelf 3 when he thinks 


to impoſe upon others; and it uſually 
happens, that in covering ſome little Im- 


1 „he diſcovers ſome of the great- | 


4 Fa Conduct full of Diſguiſes, 5 a Man 
hurt; and makes him falpeſted of many 

criminal Actions , which often he does 
not commit. 


47. Every Condition of Life has its Manners 


and Decorums, and even certain Vertues, 
which are peculiar to it: Theſe a Man 
ought to know, and carefully preſerve and 
practiſe ; otherwiſe he falls into Ridicule. 
48. There is Good and Bad every where; a 
ood and a bad Side: All the Art is to 
nd it out. This is the Reaſon there are 
ſome, who are always content ; and others, 
who are never ſatisfied. 
49. A ſerious and compos'd air is very deceit- 


ful; but of excellent Uſe in covering a 
Man- 8 e 50. 
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50. Though a ſerious Air is tedious and 
burthenſome to others, it makes a Man 

often reſpected, and rarely contemn'd, N 
51, Thoſe that have neither Wit, nor Learning, 
generally practiſe with Gravity, to draw 
others into an Opinion of their great 
Senſe, Penetration and Capacitx. 
52, Men in Power are always unhappy, in 
being almoſt always expoſed to Envy and 
Suſpicions in good Events, and to Re- 
proach and Contempt in bad nes 
53. T he Moderation of Cong is often 
nothing, but a Deſire h ent the 
Glory they have purchas'd by Victory. 
54. Men call'd up to Greatneſs and Power, 
become - ordinarily contemptible in the 
Place of their Birth, Envy throwing a 
Shade over every Thing, but the Imper- 
fections they had before their Elevation. 


| 55. Princes and Great Men ſhould diſtinguiſh 


them ſelves from the reſt of Mankind, 
only by the Power they have to do more 
Good, than they. | W DJ 
56, Intereſt is the Soveraign of Princes. There 
are few of them, who had not rather 
wound their Conſciences, than their States. 
57, The Science of a Prince ſhould be the Art 
of Government; which is better taught 
by Experience, than Books. me 
53. The Courts of Princes are the ordinary 
Abode of Lying, Diſhmulation , Envy 
and Flattery. > | 
39. There are no People more unhappy, than 
_ thoſe, that hang upon the Courts of Prin- 
ces; lince there is no ſort of Part, which 
they are not oblig d to play, 


60. 
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60, All Power, and all Superiority , excite 
| the Envy of moſt Men, and is hateful to 
them. This is the Reaſon they decry, 
ith ſo much Licence, the Conduct of 
ſe, who are put over their Heads, and 

| gu Authority they cannot diſpute. 

61. There are no People more dangerous, than 
thoſe, that rr poſleſs the Affection 

df Princes- 

62. Magiſtrates ought . not to go upon What 
the People ſay, who e and act only 
by Pail on. 

63. It is to. tolerate certain Vices and 
Abu en they cannot be rooted out 

Without overturning the State. 

64. Every Nation ought to govern it ſelf 
according to the Neceſſity of its Affairs, 
and the Preſervation of the Publick-Weal. 

65. We ought, properly, to fear and love 

nothing but GOD ;. ſince there is nothing 

but HE alone, that can make us happy 
or unhappy. 

66. Every one makes his Happineſs conſiſt in 
the Poſſeſſion of what he loves, and not 

of what is lovely, and what would too 

be more for his Honour and Advantage. 

67: It is not enough, in order to do good and 
generous Actions, that a Man has divine 
Intentions; he muſt likewiſe make Choice 
of proper Moments to ſucceed in them, and 
be extremely prudent in the Execution of 
his Deſigns. 

68. There is nothing, properly, but Vertue, 
that makes Men honour'd and eſteem' d. 
The Moſt Debauched themſelves cannot 


255 
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— 


help praiſing it, and * thoſe, that 


practice it. 
I” 659. Ver- 


9. 


75 
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ite. Vertue is never without Reward; fince a 
roll good Action is well recompens'd by the 
ry, Pleaſure there is in having done it. 
of Vo. The practice of certain Vertues, and the 
Shunning of certain Vices, is not all, that 
is required in the Character of a good Man. 
1. There is more Glory and Honour in doing 
common and ordinary Things, when 
they are uſeful to the Publick, than in 
doing ſuch, as are ſhining and extraordi- 
nary, when they are burthenſome, or of 
no Uſe to it. r 
2. True Honour always conſiſts in doing what 
our _— requires of us, however mean 
and troubleſome it may appear. 
-3, Moſt Men paſs their Lives without Aim 
or Defign. Their Minds are in a continual 
Revegie, without knowing whither they 
tend, or where they would be. 
74, A Man might paſs away his Life with 
Pleaſure, if he did not trouble himſelf fo 
much about other Peoples affairs: Tis a 


in mad Thing, to be ſo ſenfible to what does 
10t not concern us, and to be ſo little ſo to 
too what does. | 


ge. Ps. The ill Uſe we make of Life, diſorders 
5 it, and renders 1 This is what 
makes the Happineſs of Life ſeem always 
too ſhort to us, tho Life be long oh. 
76. The greateſt Part of the Incumbrances of 
old Age, are ordinarily owing to the ill 
Uſe of one's Youth. 55 
e, ). Men do not always grow wiſer ,as they 
d. grow older ; becauſe the Infirmities of the 
10t Mind increaſe with thoſe of the Body. 
nat 8. If a Man had the Art of ſetting Bounds, to 
his Deſires, he might eſcape a great _ 
10; | | . 
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30. It would coft Men leſs Trouble to corre& 


93. Good and bad Fortune are neceſſary to 
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Sorrows, and meet with Satisfactions. 
79. We are ſo fond of Truth, that we 
would All we love was Truth. 


their Imperfections, than to diſguiſe them, 
as they do, with ſuch a Number of Artifices, 
81. The . Debauch of the Conſcience is the 
Source of all humane Imperfections. 
82. The ill Uſe we make of our Proſperity, 
is often the Cauſe of our Misfortunes. 


Man, to make him knowing and dextrous ) 

84. Bad Fortune is more advantageous to Man 

than Good: The one ſerves to humble 

him, and convince him of the Inconſtancy 

of worldly Things; the other only ſerves to. 

puff him up with Pride. 9: 
$5. Bodily Pain is the only Evil of Liſe, that 

Reaſon cannot cure, nor abate: - 


86. In order to appear worthy of an Employ- 


ment, the Fatigues of it muſt be born 4 
with Patience, without ſhewing any Sign? 
of them without Doors. 

87. Tis very difficult for a Magiſtrate , addict 
ed to Luxury and Debauch to be diſinter- 
eſted and incorruptible.. : 

$8. Oportunities of advancing one's ſelf are? 

not wanting: What makes the Unfortu- 
nate, is, not ſeeing them, or not know 
ing how to improve them. b 
89. The ſureſt Method of Conſolation again“ 
all, that can happen, is always, to expel 
the Worſt. 


go*Tis Want of Judgement, not. to ſe 


Danger; tis Stupidity, or Raſhneſs, not 
to fear it , and to expoſe one's ſelf unad 
viſedly to it. | „ 
8 . 
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91. Genealogies almoſt always change with 
Fortune : This is what provides the Rich 


leaves the Poor almoſt quite without. 


* fions and Quarrels 3 inſtead . of being 
1 Bands of Love. | 

ty. 93. As Men are naturally vain, _Flattery ite 

ks {poll them; becauſe it ſtops them fromre ect- 

Th ing on their Faults, and correcting them. 

050194 If we would live in Peace, we mult ac- 


nble other People; as a Man accuſtoms him- 


ncy 


es to ſcar'd at them. 


9 5, A Man were a Fool, "noe. to know how 
that to hide his Follies, and to pretend to 
excuſe them: The Defence of a Bad Cauſe 


loy- is worſe than the Cauſe it ſelf. 


dee nothing: They make us ſtill more wretch- 
8 ed in ill Fortune. 

4;ce$97+ There is nothing ſo troueſome in the 
* poſſeſs'd with his own Merit. 


ans. Aachens People ordinarily make a Miſtery 


ortu pf every I „even of the greateſt Tri- 
now. fles: Every T ung ſeems eee to 
them. | 


-ainf99- Moroſe fantaſtical Natures are always al- 


Wed ledging Faults againſt all the World; be- 
2 cauſe they apprehend, they are juſtl od blam'd 
e 


” i themſelves, for the very Faults 


y falſly 
charge upon other People. 


ar 100.” Tis ſometimes of admirable Uſe to a Man, : 


| to feign that he is deceiv'd, for when he 
Gel (lets an artful Man 2 that he 2 


w 


with ſuch a Multitude of Relations, and 


92. Mariages of Intereſt are Sources of Divi- 


an cuſtom our ſelves to bear the Fooleries of | 
ſelf to ſee ugly Faces, without being 


Commerce of Life, as a vain Wit, pre- 


96. Sorrow and Diſquiet are Remedies for :- 
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105. True Eloquence is that of goOd Senſe, plain 
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his Artifices, he gives him occaſion tg 
-- augment them. 
101. The World Judges now a-days ſo fup * 
ficially of Things, that the Grace o 
- dinary Words and Actions, done and cob 
ken with a good Air, with fome Know- 
ledge of what paſles in the World, often 
Succeeds better, than the greateſt Abilities 
102. To be too much diſſatisfied with one's ſelf, 
is a Weakneſs: To be too well fatisfiet 
with one's ſelf, is a Sottiſhneſs. 


103, The Chief Wiſdom of Man confiſts in 


knowing his Follies. 
104. There is as much Wit in beating the 


10 


11 


Imperfections of others, as in aſcovering 01 


their good Qualities. 


and natural: That wich ſtands in Need 
of Figures and Ornaments, is only found- 
ed upon this, that moſt Men are very 


ſhort- ſighted, and have but a Glimpſe of 
Things. 


106. The BA and idle Lives of moſt Men 


and their continual Diſtraction with re- 
gard to outward Objects, make them 
_ contented with ſeeming Perſons of Ver- 
tue, without taking any Pains to be 
come ſo. | 

107, No body can chuſe but our ſelves, whe 
ther we ſhall be vertous, and reputed ſo: 
We cannot chuſe , that others ſhall be o- 
blig'd to believe it, and to allow us this 
Quality: Nevertheleſs, we labour only 
to be allowed the Reputation of virtuous 


People, without taking any Care to de- 
ſerve it. 


them- 


ſ- 


11 


11 


0 Truly virtuous P eople are always like! 
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eh themſelves: T hey every where maintain 
| the Good Man's Character: They have 
er. a great deal of Indulgence for all the 
Or. World, and always Judge W or. 


pol their Neighbour. 
ioo. Such as are virtuous in Appeararice , are 
boblig'd to put themſelves under many 


LIES, Conſtrainſts, and to obſerve great Mea- 
elf, ſures, in order .to paſs. for what they are 
fiel not: Soon, or late they contradict and be- 


tray themſelves, becauſe they act upon 
| contradictory Principles. 
110. The too great Goodneſs of a virtuous 
Man expoſes him to Tricks and Deceits. 
As he always judges well of his Neigh- 
bour , he does not provide 2 the 
Artifices of wicked People. | 
111. Riches don't teach a Man to cure himſelf 
of his Paſſion for Riches. The Poſſeſſion 
of great Wealth does not give the Repoſe 
there is in deliring none. | 
112, Tis very rare, that Reaſon cures the Paſ- 
Men fions: One Paſſion is cured by another : 
Reaſon often goes over to the ſtrongeſt: 
There is no violent Paſſion, that has not 
its Reaſon to authorize Ivy 8 
be. 3. *Tis Strength of Mind, frankly to con- 
h | feſs our Defects and dur Perfections; and 
eit is a Weakneſs, not to be ſatisfied with 8 
What is Good or "Bad in us. 1 2 
ne To attend well, and to anſwer well, is a 
8 2 13 greater Perfection, than that of ſpeaking well 
and a great deal, without attending and 
q _ anſwering to the Things ,that are ſaid to us. 
de. 15. Shallowneſs of Wit, Ignorance and Pre- 
el ſumption are the Cauſes of Obſtinacy; for 
4 the Obſtinate will „ nothing but 
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what they comprehend , and. they com- 
prehend but à very few Things. 

116. Tis a very common Fault with People, 
never to be fatished with their Fortune, 
nor diſſatisfied with their Wit. 

117. The Society, and even the Friendſhip, of 
moſt Men, is nothing but a Traffick of 
Intereſt , which laſts no longer, than *tis 

| wanted. | A 

118. Life is good in it ſelf , and the greateſt 

Bleſſing in the World, but the worſt ma- 
nag d: *Tis of our Irregularities , and 
not of Life, that we ought to complain, 

119, The Secret to pleaſe in Converſation, is 

not to. explain Things too much, to 
tell them by halves, and leave them a 
little to conjecture : *Tis a Mark of the 
good Opinion one has of others , and 

| nothing ſo much tickles their Self- Love. 

120. Rallery is often a Mark of the Barren- 
neſs of the Mind : It comes into a Man's 

Aſſiſtance, when good Arguments fail him, 

121. True Friendſhip conſiſts in Speaking with 

| Sincerity; and telling one's Sentiments 
without Flattery. r 

122. Ambition is the Queen of Paſſions, Lo- 

ve it ſelſ and the Laws are ſubject to her. 
1 are no Unions ſhe does not diſ- 
olve. | 


123. Every Thing is fortuitous in Life, even 


one's Birth. There is nothing certain 
but Death: And yet we act, as if it was 
the only Thing uncertain. 


124. Put your .ſelt always in the Place of him, 


* 


you won't: offend him 


|  123-Ayoid ſpeaking of your ſelf with too much 


_ » Adyan- 
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Advanta Neyer katch for the Imper- 
fections of other People. _ Tis the © 
Secret. to eſcape the Laſhes of Slander. 
126. Treat all the World civilly at all Times, 

and never inſult over your. Neighbour's 
Calamity, if you would be belov'd b7 
every 

127. True Merit depends not ben the Time 5 
nor the Faſhion. _ 

128. Nothing is more weak, and leſs rea- 
ſonable, than to ſubmit one Judgment 
to that of other People, without any Uſe 
of one's own. _ 

5 ſad Events, don't pretend to too great 
Strength of Mind: There is as much 
Weakneſs in it, as A exceſſive Weeping, 
which is rather a Token, that one would 
be thought afflicted, than the Proof of a 
real Affliction. 

130. Above all Things , avoid Law- Suits: The 
Conſcience is affected, the Health im- 
pair'd., and the Subſtance ſquander d wand | 
in them. 

131.Self-Love is the greateſt of all F N. 8 

and cunninger than the cunning 

World 

132. We have all of us ſtrength SI to 
ſupport the Misfortunes of other People. 

133. The Duration of our Paſſions depends 

no more upon us, than the Duration of 

aur. Lies. 

134. Good Fortune requires greater Vertues 
to ſupport it, than bad. 

135. Paſſion often makes à Fool of the moſt © 

- Ingenious Man, and 
eft Blockheads ingenious... 

136. If we had no Pride of our own. „ We 

D 3 1 ſhould 
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ſhould not complain of that of other People. 
137. The Sun and Death cannot be look d upon 
_ ſteadfaſtly. _ 
138, Whateyer Inequality there appears in the 
Fortunes of Men, there is, neverthe- 
A Compenſation of Good and Evil, 
- © that makes them equal. 
1 39. To fix themſelves in the World, People 
do all they can to appear fix'd in it. 
140, Fortune turns every Thing to the, Advan- 
tage of thoſe ſhe favours. 
141. Our Actions ſeem to have their fortunate, ſh . 
or unfortunate Stars, to which they owe 5 
a great Part of the Praiſe and the Blame 
they meet with. 15 
142. There is no kind of Diſguiſe, that can; 
| long conceal Love, where it is; nor 1. 
counterfeit it, where it is not. 
143. Man is the Fire, and Woman the Tow, 1, 
and the Devil drops in with the Bellows. 
144. Silence is the ſureſt Choice for him, that 
diſtruſts himſelf. 10 
145. Tis more diſhonourable to ſuſpect our 
Friends, than to be deceiv'd by them. Þ it 
146. Men would not live long together in So- 
ciety, if they where not the Jupes of one 
ee 10 
147. Old Men love to give 850 Precepts a 
1 becauſe they are no longer in a Condi- 1 
tion to give bad Examples. 8 
448; The Mark of an extraordinary Merit, is 
_ to ſee, that thoſe, who envy it the moſt, F 1 
are forc'd to praiſe it. 


149. He that knows not how to ask, knows! 
not how to give. 


150. There are good Marriages; - but there are 1 
no delicious ones. 


15 


"ome 15 1. Cour- 
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51. Courteous Language is een much, and 
coſts but little. 
153. To try your Friend, tell him a Tri- 
fle: If he keeps your Secret, tell him the 
. moſt important Matters. 
153. He, that has no Senſe at Thy, will 
never have any. _ 1 
154. Don't put of till to morrow 5 what you 
ought to do to-day. | 
155, Let us not reſt upon the Vertue of our An- 
ceſtors : Let us be Perſons of Worth our 
| ſelves. <1; -- 
156, Peace and Patience 5 and Death with 
Repentance. 


1 57. People give nothing ſo freely 5 and ſo read» 


ly , as Coun 

I 58. The Politenefs of the Mind lies in form- 
ing vertuous and delicate Reflections. 

159. We are ſo accuſtom'd to diſguile our 
ſelves to others, that in the End, we are 
a Secret to our ſel ves. 

160. If we did not flatter our ſelves, the Flat- 


our tery of others could not hurt us. 1 
n. 161. Hope , as deceitful as it is, ſerves, at leaſt, 
So- to lead us to the End of Life, by a plea- 
one ſant Road. 
162. The World oftner rewards che Appear- 
ts , ances of Merit, than Merit it ſelf, 
ndi- 163. When Vices forſake us, we. flatter our 
ſelves with an Opinion, that tis we who. 

is forſake them. x 
oft, 164. Vertue would not go far, if Vanity did 

: not keep her Company. _ c 
os 165. We eaſily forget our Faults, when they 
5 are known to none, but our ſelves. 
are 166, Moſt People judge of Men only by the 

e Vogue they are in, or by their Fortune. 3 
ur- 11 D 4 167, ** | 
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167; Hypocriſy is a Kind of Hommage that 


Vice pays to Vertue. 

168. We are not much troubled for the 
Misfortunes of our Friends, when they 

ſerve to make our Tenderneſs for them 

e eee 

169. Vouth is a continual Quarrel ;* tis the Fever 

170. Affected Simplicity is A delicate Impoſture: 

The Merit of Men has its Seaſon, as 
well as Fruits. 

171. We always love thoſe , wh admire- us ; 
but we don't always love thoſe, whom we 

_ admire. 

172.The Gratitude of moſt Men „ is nothing 
but a Secret Longing to receive greater 

Favours. 

173. Almoſt every Body takes a Pleaſure, in ac- 
quitting themſelves of ſmall Obligations: 
Many People have Gratitude for indifferent 
ones; but there is hardly any body, that 
is not unthankful for great ones. 

174. We meet with few People of good Senſe , 

but thoſe that are of our Opinion. 

175. When our Friends have deceiv'd us, we 
owe nothing but indifference to the Marks 
of their Friendſhip ; but we always owe 
ſome Senſibility to their Misfortunes. 

= A Man is fometimes a Fool with Wit; 

but he is never ſo with Judgment. 

177. Old Age is a Tyrant, who forbids, upon 

pain of Death, all the Pleaſures of Youth. 

178. Tis eaſier to be wiſe * others, than 
for one's ſelf. _ 

179. A Man is never ſo ridiculous by the Qua- 
lities he has, as by thoſe he affects to have. 

180. No body loves to praiſe other People; "when 

| when 
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when they do it, tis always with ſome 
View. Praiſe is a cloſe, ſubtle Flattery, 

which ſatisfies both the Giver and the | 

r n e, 
181:The Diſclaiming of Praiſes, is often a 
Deſire to be prais d again | 
182. Tis not enough to have great Qualities; 
a Man moſt know how to manage them. 
183. Our Merit gains us the Eſteem of worthy 
Men; and our Star the Eſteem of the 
/// èðK TY 
184. There are People diſtaſteful with Merit; 
and others, Who pleaſe with Faults. 
185. Vices enter into the Compoſition of Ver- 
tues, as Poiſons enter into the Compo- 
fition of Medicines. e eee 
186. Our Repentance is not ſo much a Sorrow 
for the Evil we have done, as a Dread of 
that, which may befal us for it. 
187. We had better employ our Minds in 
fupporting the Misfortunes, that befal us, 
than in foreſeeing thoſe, that may befal us. 
188. All People are not deſpis d, who have Vi- 
ces; but every one is deſpis'd, who has no 
Vertue. mn 255 
189. The Health of the Soul is no more ſecure, 
than that of the Body: And though a Man 
appear forſaken of Paſſions, he is as much 
in Danger of being carried away oy them, 
as of falling fick, when he is well. 
190. True Valour is, to do, withoud Witneſ- 
ſes, what a Man might jbe capable of 
doing before all the World, | _ 
191,” Tis difficult to judge, whether a clear, in- 
-* genuous and honeſt Proceeding be the Effect 
of Probity, br of Art. . 
192. It makes a Man mad, to be trick d * | 
Ts of D 5 N | | ne- 
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Enemies, and betray'd by his Friends; and 
he s often content to be both by him ſelf. 
193. The ſubtleſt Point of Cunning is, to diſſemble 

well the Falling into the Traps, that are laid 
for us: And a Man is never ſo eaſily de- 
ceivꝰd, as when he thinks of deceiving others. 

194. Every one gives his Heart a good Character; 

but no body dares give his Wit one. 
195. What ſours us ſo much againſt thoſe, who 
put Tricks upon us, is, that they think them- 
| ſelves cunninger, than we. 

196. The greateſt Effort of Friendſhip is, not 
to ſhew our own Faults to a Friend', but 
to let him ſee his. "Y* 4 621 

197. We ſhould defire but few Things ardently, 

if we perfectly knew what we defire. 

198, Moſt Men adapt Religion to their Intereſts, 

* inſtead of adapting their Intereſts to Reli- 

63 1 = 
199. The Vertue of moſt Men lies, moſt com- 
- monly, in outward Practices, in which the 

Heart. has no manner of Share. 

200. Nothing is more dangerous, than the falſe 
Appearances of Piety and Devotion. Hy- 
pocriſy has always been the Mask made 

uſe of tho cover the moſt pernicious Deſigns. 

201. Miſtruſt your ſelf, and you won't be 

7 Err: 

202. Every one complains of his Memory, but 
no body complains of his Judgment. 

. 203. There are Perſons, whoſe Imperfecions 
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grac'd with their good Qualities, 
204. The Happineſs of Man in this Life does 
not conſiſt in being without Paſſions, but 
in becoming the Maſter of them. 


become them; and others, who are diſ- 


20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 


21 


21 


21 


20205. Moſt Men content. themſelves with kno-, | . 
5s Wing! 
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md, wing or believing the Things ordain'd by 
: Religion, without taking Care to follow 
ble them. 
aid Ia. The Merit and Greatneſs of a Man ſhould 
be meaſur'd only by his Vertue , and not 

by his Fortune, 
; £207. True Merit does not conſiſt i in oreat Ad- 
vantages of the Mind, Body, or Fortune, - 
but in the good Vie we make of thoſe 
m- Things. 
208. Moſt Men are guisel by Cuſtom, » Intereſt 
not and Paſhon , and not by Reaſon. - 
but 209. Such as cannot put themſelves forward by 
true Merit, make a Merit of their Vices 
tly, and ill Qualities, 

210. True Merit is always accompanied with 


ſts, Civility and Modeſty , as the Falſe is with . 

eli- Vanity and Haughtineſs. | 
211. Tis often more difficult to ſupport great 

m- — Merit, than great Imperfections. 

the 212. There is nothing ſo vain, nor at the fame 
titme ſo falſe, as thoſe Marks of Eſteem 

alſe and Affection Men give one another, be- 

Hy-! cauſe there is nothing leſs ſincere. 

jade 213. Fine Words and Great Promiſes make 

zus.] no Impreſſion, but upon the Minds of 

be Fools and ſilly People. 

214. Tis a great Weakneſs to be credulous, 

but nothing being more common than Lying. 
215. If we Would know what is ſaid of us in 

ion! our Abſence, we have nothing to do, but 

diſ-fl to conſider what is faid of others in our 

| Preſence : No more Regard will be had 
does. for us than for other People. 


but 216. The ſureſt way to baffle the Reports, that 

are rais'd of us, and the Rumours, that 
no- +2 © annoy us, is, to deſpiſe them, and take 
ving ] no (otice of” theas. = * * TOE 
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217. Patience is the ſureſt Remedy againſt Ca- 
lumnies: Time, ſoon or late, diſcoven 
TS. FFF 
218. Nothing is more capable of confounding 
our Enemies, than Patience in Injuries, gz 
A touchy Man commonly ſhews them 
his Foibles, and gives them an Oppor- 
tunity to make an Advantage of it. 
219. There is more Glory in forgiving, than 
there is Pleaſure in revenging. 
220. Complaints and Reproaches are Remedies 
for nothing; and generally ſerve for 
nothing, but to bring thoſe, that mak: 
them, into Contempt. | "RE 4 
221. A Man generally reſembles the Company 
he keeps. This ought to oblige. us to: 
have no Commerce but with wiſe and 
Vertuous Perſons „ 
222. A Man ſhould endeavour to cure the Su- E: 
ſpicions of others, by a ſincere and in- 
genuous Way of proceeding: Excuſes 
and Explanations often ſerve only to ren · zz 
der us culpable. 3 
223. Such as are for Eclairciſements upon eve · Iz 
ry Thing, have never any Quiet. The 
Way to live contentedly, is to turn zz 
our Eyes from the Cauſes of Diſcontent, 
that are given us, and to diſſemble them] 
dexterouſly. HR 23 
224. The Hebrews ſay, There is no Vertue 
in forbearing to do any one Wrong; but 
*tis a great Vertue to ſuffer patiently:3 
the Wrong that is done us. 5 
225. Opinion is the Cauſe of moſt of the Pla- 
| gues of Mankind, A white Elephant has z; 
coſt Millions of Men to the Kings of 
Siam and Pegu. Other Princes have * 
's © _  zarde 
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Ca-] Zzarded their own Lives, and thoſe 
vers of their People, to make themſelves Ma- 
ſiters of the Tooth of an Ape, which 
ling was become their Gde. 
ries. 26. Merit is not always rewarded. Chance 
nem has often more to do in't than Reflec- 
dor tion. Favours are almoſt always in the 


Hands of Fortune,and rarely in the Power 
han] of Reaſon ; unleſs they are diſtributed b 
p that Sort of Men, who know the Wor 
dies of Vertue by their own Experience. 
forlſe27. There is in the Heart of Man a continual 


naks Propagation of Paſſions, ſo that the Ruin 


of one is almolt always the Eſtabliſhment 
of another. | 


and Evils to come ; but preſent Evils 
triumph over Philoſophy. . 


Su · 229. We are more able than willing 2 And 
in- tis often to excuſe us to our ſelves, that 
uſes we imagine Things are impoſſible. 


30. Truth does not do ſo much Good in the 
World, as its Appearances do Miſchief. 
231, Good Grace is to the Body, what good 


T he Senſe is to the Mind, _ 

turn zzz. The Love of Juſtice is, in moſt Men, 
ent; nothing but the Fear of ſuffering In- 
hem juſtice. 7 


we always find ſomething that does not 
diſpleaſe us. | WOW b 
ntly8:34.We oftner pleaſe, in the Commerce of 


Life, by our Imperfections, than by our 


Pla-] good Qualities. . 


t has 23 5. While Supinity and Timourneſs keep us 
s offi in our Duty, our Vertue has often all 


ha: the Honour of it. 


w 


236 


— \ * 
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28. Philoſophy eaſily triumphs over Evils paſt, ; 


233. In the Troubles of our beſt Friends, 
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242. Whatever Care a Man takes to cover his 
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236. We confeſs our Imperfections, in Ofde 


to repair, by our Sincerity, the Prejudice 
they do us in the Minds of others. 
237. We never confeſs our Imperfections, but 
win out of hit fo „ 1 
238. Too great Haſte to acquit an Obligation, 


48 


49 


is a kind of Ingratitude. 


239. There is as much Eloquence in the Tong 


of the Voice, in the Eyes, and in the Air 
of the Perſon, as in the Choice of Words, 
240, A Man has but few Imperfections, which 
are not more pardonable, than the Me- 
thods he takes to hide them. | 
241, Nothing ſhould ſo much abate the Sa- 
tisfaction we have in our ſelves. as to 
ſee, that we diſapprove at one time, 
what we approv'd at another, 
Paſſions by the Shews of Piety and Ho- 
nour, they always appear through theſe 
Vails. 1 = 5 
243. Men are not only ſubject to forget both 
Benefits and Injuries; but they even hate 
thoſe that have oblig'd them, and ceaſe 
to hate thoſe, who have wrong'd and 
abus'd them. 'The Trouble in requiting 
a good Turn, and revenging an ill one, 
appears a Servitude to them , they have 
| much ado to fbant to, © oo055 
244. We promiſe according to our Hopes; 
and we hold according to our Fears. 
245. Intereſt ſpeaks all Languages, and acts 
all parts, even that of the diſintereſted. 


Pa * 


246. They that apply themſelves too much 


to little Things, generally become in 
capable of great one. 
247. If Love be judg d of by moſt of its El- 


— | fects 5 
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fects, it looks more like Hatred, than 

Affection. Rs 

48. There is but one ſort of Love; but 

bull there are a thouſand different Copies. 
9. It is with true Love, as with Appari- 

ion, tions; every body talks of them, but few 


have ſeen any. - | 
ono. Love lends his Name to an infinite deal 


Ait of Commerce, that is attributed to him; 
rds and wherein he has no more Share, than 
hich the Doge in what's done at Venice. 


Me. i. We can love nothing but with an Eye 
to our ſelves; and we do nothing but 


8. follow our Humour and our Pleaſure, 
> to when we prefer our Friends to our ſelves. 
ime, Tis,nevertheleſs,thro' thisPreferencealone, 


that Friendſhip can be true and perfect. | 
r hu 52. The firſt Movement of Joy we have for 
the Proſperity of our Friends, is neither 
theelſl owing to the Goodneſs of our Nature, 
nor the Friendſhip we have for them; 
but is an Effect of Self-Love , which 
flatters us with the Hope of being happy 
in our Turn, or, of reaping ſome Ad- 
vantage from their good Fortune. 
53, What Men call Friendſhip, is nothing but 
a mutual Cultivation of Intereſts, and a 
Trucking of good Offices; nothing but 
a Commerce, wherein Self- love always 
pes; propoſes to be a Gaine. 
54. The Blindneſs of Men is the moſt dangerous 
as Effect of their Pride. It ſerves to nouriſh 


ted, | and augment it; and hinders us from ſeeing ' 
nuch! the Remedies, which might alleviate our 
e in Miſeries, and cure us of our Diſorders. 


P55 Self-love augments, or diminiſhes the good 
s Ef-] — Qualities of our Friends in our Eſteem, ' 
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64 Maxims and various Ræflections. 
in proportion to the Satisfaction we hay 
in them: And we Judge of their Men 
by their way of living with us. 
25 b. In Friendſhip, as in Love, a Man is oft 
Hhappier by the Things he knows n 
than by. thoſe he knows. 


257. Thereare People, who would never hay 
been in Love, if they had never he 
talk of Love. | 


258. A Man would have but little | Pleaſu 


til he did not flatter himſelf, + 
259. A Man is never ſo happy, nor ſo u 
happy, as the thinks himſelf. 
260. Tis a kind of Happineſs to know ho 
far a Man is to be unhappy. - 
261, When a Man finds not his Repoſe | 
himſelf, tis in vain to ſeek it elſewhere, 


262, Happineſs is in the Reliſh, and not 


Things; and *tis in poſſeſſing what | 
likes, that a Man is happy, and not i 
poſſeſſing what others fancy. - _ 
263. Whatever Shame we have deſery'd , 't 
almoſt always in our Power to recov: 
„ r 
264. A Man does not pleaſe long, when 
has but one ſort of Wit. 
265. Wit ſometimes helps us ſtoutly to pl 
the Fool. Shut 
266. In Love, he that is firſt cur'd , is alwa 
beſt cur'd. LG 
267, Young Women, who would not appel 
wanton, and Men in Years, who Wou 
not be ridiculous, ſhould. never talk 
Love, as a Thing they could ſhare in. 


268. All the Paſſions make us commit Faults 


* 


Tidiculous. 


but Love makes us commit the mo 
jr 7 . RO 8 200 


269. Torrigh and Maggotry govern the World. 
270. Penetration has an Air of divining, which 
flatters our Vanity more, than all the 
other” Qualities of the Mind; + © 
271. It is eaſier to know Man in general, than 
to know one Man in particular. 
n he ſureſt Mark of being born with 
great Qualities is to be” ew without 
En. 
273. We - ought not to Judge 00 the Merit of 
a Man by bis great Oualities » but by 


s dnd variout Riad. s; 


OW the Uſe he makes of them. 

274, Our Pride is often augmented by what 
hol we retrench from out other Imperfect- 
e | 

ic 275. There are no Fools ſo troubleſome „ As 
ere, thoſe, that have Wit. | 
ot 8:76, We ſhould be greater. Gainers by ſhewing 
at | our ſelves as we are; than b by endea- 
lot! vouring to appear what we are not. 
„J). Our Enemies come nearer the Truth, in 
„ the. Judgments they make of us, than N 
O We do dur ſelves. | 
278, There is often more Pride than Goodneſs 
en in lamenting the Misfortunes of our 


Enemies: We ſhew them Signs of Com- 


> p paſſion, to let them wy" that we are 


above them. 
wa 


appe 
Nos we come to Particulars , ” we are not far 
alk e from thinking ſo. (RL. + 

re Ih. 280, Four Things are neceſlary to'the Happineſs 
au] of Life; Health, Tranquillity of Mind, 
** Goods of Fortune , _— Friends, 


260 


279. We have not the Courage to ſay in gene- 
ral, that we have no Imperfections, and 
our Enemies no good Qualities; but if 


281. i 
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281. Flatteries make indifferent Perſons ſick 
irritate the envious , and diſpleaſe eve: 
thoſe, that receive them. | 

222, Whatever Care a Man takes to diſguii 
himſelf, the Paſſions , ſoon or late, ſhe 
him in his true Colours. 

283. What is done in Paſſion, is always don 
againſt Reaſon ; and gives, afterwards, 

_ abundant Matter of Repentance. A MoWzc 
ment of Anger, or of Delight, a Won 
ſpoken in Heat, coſts ſometimes Sorrou 

which laſts a Man's whole Life. 29 

284. The Contemt of Riches was in the Ph 

loſophers a ſecret Deſire to Revenge thei 
Merit upon the Injuſtice of Fortune, bz c 
the contempt of thoſe very Goods, of which 
ſhe depriv'd them: T was a ſecret to ſecu 

re themſelves from the Diſgrace of Pover 
ty, a by-way to come at the Eſteen 
they could not have by Riches. 29 

28: Sincerity is an Opening of the Heart 

Tis found in very few People; and what 
is ordinarily ſeen, nothing but an arttu 
Diſſimulation, to win the Confidence 6 
others. 11. 5 

286. If we had no Faults our ſelyes, we ſhoull 
not take ſo much Pleaſure in remarking 
them in others. 0 

287, Moderation in good Fortune is nothing 

| but an Appreheni!on of the Shame, tha 
14 5 follows upon Paſſion and Tranſport, 0 
| | the Fear of loſing what a Man has. 9! 
'* 2388. A Man never forgets Things better, that 
when he is weary of talking of them. 

289, The Moderation of Perſons, who ar 

eaſy in the World, is owing to the Calm 294 
8 | e tha 


29 


29 


29: 


that good Fortune gives to their Humours. 


Envy and Contempt, that ſuch deſerve, as 

are intoxicated with their good Fortune. 

Tis a vain Oſtentation of our Fortitude. 

In a Word, the Moderation of Men, 

in their higheſt Elevation, is a Deſire to 

appear greater, than their Fortune. 

291. Moderation is like Sobriety: A Man would 

willingly eat more; but he is afraid of 
doing himſelf Hurt. 

292. The Clemency of Princes is often nothing 


People. rags | 
„93. This Clemency, of which Men make a 
phich Vertue, is one While practis'd out of 
ſecull Vanity, another while, out of Supinity , 
over often out of Fear, and almoſt always out 
teen of all three together. 


294. The Caprichio of our Humour is ſtill more 
fantaſticall, than that of Fortune. 

295. Thoſe, that Think they have Merit , 
make a Brag of being unfortunate, to 
perſuade others and themſelves, that they 
are worthy to be the Butts of Fortune. 
houli:g6.A Man muſt be able to anſwer for his 
kin Fortune, to be able to anſwer for what 
he ſhall do hereafter. 


thinfkg7. How can a Man anſwer for what he ſhall 
„tha do hereafter, ſince he knows not preciſely 


What he ſhall do at the preſent Time. 
98. There are Men, who make uſe of their 
Friends, as they do of their Cloaths, which 


-almÞ99. There is nothing more ridiculous, than to 


Marins and vaaious Refleflidns, 67 


290. Moderation is a Fear of falling into the 


but a Policy, to gain the Affection of the 


they leave off, when they have worn them 


- 


1 
„ 


1 
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fall into a long Peal of Laughter ; and tis 

not a Whit the better, to be the firſt to 
laugh at your own Story. _— 

300. He who knows but little, has ſoon ſaid what 

be knows: But tis common with thoſe 

that know nothing, to love to talk of 

what they are unacquainted with. This In- 

temperance of the Tongue, is one of the 

greateſt Plagues of Life. 

301. Man is a vain- glorious Animal, who employ: 
his wit in ſearching for the ImperfeCtions 
of his Fellow. | 

302, Patience and tranquillity of Mind contri- 

| bute more,than the whole Art of Mede- 
1. cine, to cure the diſtempers of the Body. 
| 1 HBrutes, that have not ſo many Anxieties, 
1 are neither ſo long, nor ſo dangerouily 


pry —— Vs 
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Hick as Men; and cure themſelves without 
i / Phyſick, by Repoſe alone. | 
1 303. Let nor Price, nor Promiſe of Honours 
"rt bribe thee to take Part with the 
Enemy of thy natural Prince: Aſſure 
thy ſelf whoever wins, thou art loſt, 
If thy Prince prevail , thou art pro- 
claimed a Rebel, and branded for Death; 
if the Enemy proſper, thou ſhalt be ; 
reckoned but as a meritorious Traitor, 
and not ſecure of thy ſelf: He, that 
loves the Treaſon, hates the Traitor. 
304. If thy Strength of Parts hath rais'd the to 
an eminent place in the Common- wealth, 
take heed thou ſit ſure: If not, thy Fall 
will be the greater: As Worth is fit 
matter for Glory B fo Glory is a fair 2 
Mark for Envy. By how much the 
more thy Advancement was thought] 
the Reward of Deſert; by ſo * 
e LE . a 


Maxims and various Reflections. 69: | 
Fall will adminiſter Matter for Diſdain: 
It is the ill Fortune of a ſtrong Brain, 


if not to be dignifi'd as meritorious , 
to be depreſt as dangerous. 


395: There are three ſorts of Government; 


Monarchical, Ariſtocratical, Democra- 
tical z and they are apt to fall three 
ſeveral — into Ruin. The firſt by 
Tyranny; the ſecond by Ambition; the 
laſt by umult. A Common; wealth 


grounded upon any one of theſe, is not 


of long Continuance, but wiſely min- 
geled, each guards the other, and makes 


that Government exact. 
306, Let that Common- wealth, which deſires 


to flouriſh , be ve ſtrict, both in her 
Puniſhments and Rewards » according 
to the Merits of the Subject, and offence 
of the Delinquent : let the Service of 
the Deſerver be rewarded , left thou 
diſcourage Worth ;. and let the Crime 
of the Offender be puniſh'd, leſt thou 


encourage Vice: the Neglect of the one 
weakens a Common- Wealth : 5 the O- 


miſſion of both ruins it. 


507. It! is Wiſdom for him, that fits: -at the 
Helm of a ſettled State, to demean 


himſelf toward his Subjects at all times 
ſo, that upon any evil Accident, they 
may be ready to ſerve his Occaſion: He, 
that is only gracious at the Approach 
of a Danger, will be in Danger, when 
he expects Deliverance. 


208. That Prince, who ſtands in Fear more 


of his own People, than of Strangers, 


10 t ON” to build e his Land: 
| E 3 | But # 
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But he, that is more afraid of Strangers, 
than of his own People, ſhall build 
them more ſecure in the Affections of 
is Subjects. 5 gs; 

309. Carry a watchfull Eye upon Dangers, be- 
. fore they come to Ripeneſs; and when 
they are ripe , let looſe a ſpeedy Hand: 
He that expects them too long, or meets 
them too ſaon, gives Advantage to the 
evil: Commit their Beginnings to Argus 
his hundred Eyes, and their Ends to Bria- 
= his hundred Hands, and thou art 

. : | + | 
310. It is neceſſary Wiſdom in a Prince to 


\ 


Merchandiſe, Arts, and Arms: In Ma- 
nufacture lyes the vital Spirits of the Body 
Politicx: In Merchandiſe, the Spirit; 
Natural: In Arts and Arms, the Animal. 
It either of theſe flouriſh, the Body 


flouriſhes. Ac 
311. It is more excellent for a Prince, to have 
a2 provident Eye for the preventing fu- 


ture Miſchiefs, than to have a potent 
Arm for ſuppreſſing preſent Evils : Miſ- 
chiefs, in a State, are like Hectick Fez 
vers in a Body. In the Beginning hard 
to be known , but eaſy to be cured; 
but, let it alone a while, it becomes 
more eaſy to be known, but more 
hard to be cured. 3 . 
318. It is an infallible Sign of approaching 
Ruin in a Republick, when Religion is 


nies interrupted: Let therefore that 


31 


encourage in his Kingdom, Manufacture, !. 


15 


neglected, and her eſtabliſh'd Ceremo- ! 
Prince, that would be potent, be pious; 
| + ü an ö 


ers, 
111d 
of 


| Maxims and various Rafuctim. z. 
and that he may puniſh. looſsneſs the 
better, let him be religious. 'The joy - 
| of Jeruſalem depends upon the Peace of 
don. n 


be- 13. It is a Princely Alchymy., by out of a ne- 


hen 
nd: 
Sed 
the 
rgus 
ria- 
Axt 


\ to 
ure, 
Ma- 
ody 
Irits 
mal. 


ceſſary War, to extract an honourable 
Peace, and more beſeeming the Majeſty 
of à Prince, to thirſt after Peace, than 
Conqueſt: Blefledneſs is promis d to 
the Peace- maker, not to the Conqueror. 
It is a happy State, whoſe Prince hath 
a peacefull hand, and à martial. heart, 
able both to uſe Peace, and to manage 
War: nme ebnen e 

14. If thou be ambitious of Honour, and 
t fearfull of the Canker of Honour, 
nvy ; | ſo behave thy ſelt, that Opi- 
nion may be ſatisfied in this, that thou 
ſeekeſt Merit, and not Fame; and that 
thou attributeſt thy Preferment rather 
to Providence, than to thy own Vertue : 
Honour is a due Debt to the Deſerver; 
and who ever envied the Payment of a 
Debt; a juſt Advancement is a - provi- 
dential Act; and who ever envied the 
AD oe 57 HE 

15, It is very requiſite for a Prince to keep 
the Church always in Proportion to the 
State? If the government of the one 
be Monarchical, and the other De- 
mocratical, they will agree, like Metal 
joined with Clay, but for a while. Du- 
rable is that State, were Aaron com- 
mands the People, and where Moſes 
commands Aaron; but moſt happy, 
in the continuance, where God com- 
mands both. E 4 If 
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846. If. a Prince expect Vertuous Subjets, let 
his Subjects have a Vertuous Prince; ſo 
| ſhall he the better puniſh the Vices of hi 
degenerate Subjects; ſo ſhall they trulier 
prize Vertue, and follow it, DONE exem- 

plified in their Prince. 

317. Three Ways there are to begin a Re. 

pute, and gain Dignities in a Common. 
wealth. © The firſt , by the Ver. 
tue-of plorious Parents, which, till thou 
degenerate too much, may raiſe the: 

upon the Wings of Opinion: The ſecond 

is, by aſſociating with © thoſe , whoſe 
Actions are known eminent: The third, 
by acting ſome Exploit, either publick, 

or private, which in thy Hand haf 
proved honourable. The two firſt may 
miſs, being founded on Opinion: the laſt 
ſeldom fails, being grounded upon Evi: 
dence: - Fo 

31 8. A Promiſe is a Child of the Underſtanding 

and the Will ; the Underſtanding be. 
gets it, the will brings it forth: he 

_- that performs it, delivers the. Mother 

de that breaks it, murthers the Child, 

If it be begotten in the Abſence of the 
Underſtanding, it is a Baſtard , but the 
Child muſt be kept. If thgu miſtruſ 

thy Underſtanding , promfle not: 1 

thou haſt promiſed, break it not: 1 


1. 


1 is better to maintain a Baſtard, than 
to murther a Child. | 


319. Charity is a naked Child, giving Hon 
to a Bee without Wings: naked , be- 
cauſe excuſeleſs and fimple; a Child, 
becauſe dender and n ; iving 
Hon) 


let  Hony, becauſe Hony is pleaſant and 
z 6 comfortable; to a Bee, becauſe a Bee is 
h laborious and deſerving; without wings, 
lier becauſe helpleſs and wanting. If thou 


em- degnieſt to ſuch, thou killeſt a Bee; if 
thou giveſt to other, than ſuch, thou 


Re. preſerveſt a Drone. 

10n- 20. Before thy Undertaking of a by Deſign, 

Ver- weigh the Glory of thy Action with 

tho] the Danger of the Attempt; if the Glo- 
the] ry outweigh the Danger, it is Cowardize 

condll to neglect it; if the Danger exceed 


the Glory, it is rahſneſs to attempt it; 
if the Ballances ſtand poiz'd, let thy 
own Genius caſt them. 


hatſ:1. Would'ſt thou know the Lawfulneſs of 
ma the Action, which thou defireſt to un- 
e laſt dertake? let thy Devotion recommend 
Evi it to divine Bleſſing; if it be lawful, thou 

ſhalt perceive thy Heart encouraged by 
adingl thy Prayer: if unlawful, thou ſhalt 
3 be find thy Prayer diſcourag'd by thy Heart 
: bY That Action is not warrantable, which 
ther either bluſhes ro beg a bleſſing, or ha- 
>hild ving ſucceded, dares not preſent 


Thankſgiving. 


Men ſpeak evil of thes, hold it as thy 
honour, and by way of Thankfulneſs, 
love them, but upon Condition, that 


Hony they continue to hate thee. 

„be. 23. If thou hope to pleaſe all, — are 

-hild,l © vain; if thou fear to diſpleaſe ſome, 

wu thy Fears are idle. The Way to pleaſe 
o - 1 
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Bez. If evil Men ſpeak good, or good Men evil of 
thy Converſation, examine all thy Acti- 
ons, and ſuſpect thy ſelf. But if evil 


' 
i 


„ thy |} 
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thy ſelf, is not to diſpleaſe the beſt, ani 
the way to diſpleaſe the beſt, is 
pleaſe the moſt: if thou canſt faſhion th 
ſelf to - pleaſe all, thou ſhalt diſpleaf 
him, that is All in All. 


324. If thou neglecteſt thy Love to th 


Neighbour, in vain thou profeſſeſt th 


20 


Love to God: for by thy Love u 


God, the Love to, thy Neighbour 


begotten, and by the Love to th 


Neighbour, thy Love to God is nouriſht 


325. Thy Ignorance in unrevealed Myſteries 


is the Mother of ſaving Faith; an 
thy Underſtanding in revealed Truths 
is the Mother of a ſecret Knowledge 
underſtand not therefore, that thay 
mayeſt believe , but believe, that tho 
mayeſt underſtand. Underſtanding is the 
wages of a lively Faith, and Faith i 
the Reward of an humble Ignorance, 


326, Pride is the Ape of Charity; in ſhow, 


not much unlike, but ſomewhat fuller 
of Action. In ſeeking the one, take 
heed thou light not upon the other: the) 
re are two Parallels; never, but aſunder: 
Charity feeds the poor, ſo does Pride: 
Charity builds an Hoſpital, ſo doe 


Pride: in this they differ; Charity give 


her Glory to God, Pride takes her Glory 
from Man. | bf 
Flatter not thy ſelf in thy Faith to 
God; if thou want'ſt Charity for thy 
neighbour; and think not thou haſt Cha- 
rity for thy Neighbour, if thou want! 
Faith to God; where they are not bot 
„ E e to: 
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ng; the 
are both dead, if once divided. pn 


28, Be not too ſlow in the breaking of a 
| finful Cuſtom : a quick couragious Re- 


ſolution is better, than a (gradual De- 
liberation in ſuch a combat: he is the 


braveſt Soldier, that lays about him 
without Fear, or Wit: Wit pleads, 
Fear diſheartens; He that would kill 


Hydra, had better ſtrike off one Neck, 
than five Heads. Fell the Tree, and the 
Branches are ſoon cut off, © 


29. Be carefull rather of what thou doſt, 
than of what thou haſt : for what thou 
haſt, is none of thine , and will leave 
. thee at thy Death, or thou the Plea- 


ſure of it, in thy Sickneſs.” But what 
thou doſt, is thine , and will - follow 


| thee to thy Grave, and plead for thee, 


or againſt thee, at thy Reſurrection. 


30, Let not thy Fancy be guided by thine 


Eye; nor let thy Will be governed by 
thy Fancy: thine Eye may be deceived 
in her Object, and thy Fancy may be 
deluded in her Subject: let thy Under- 
ſtanding moderate between thine Eye, 


and thy Fancy, and let thy Judgement 
 _ arbitrate between thy Fancy and thy 


Will; ſo ſhall thy Fancy apprehend what 


is true ſo ſhalll thy Will elect what is 

31. Endeavour to ſubdue as well thy iraſcible z 
as thy concupiſcible Affections: To en- 
dure Injuries with a brave mind, is one 
half of the Conqueſt: and to abſtain 
from pleafing Evils with a couragious 
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Spirit, is the other. The ſum of a 
Humanity, and Height of moral Perf 
fection is, Bear, and Forbear. _ 

332. It thou deſire not to be too poor, definf 
not to be too rich: he is rich, not he, tha 
poſſeſſes much, but he, that covets m 
more: and he is poor, not he, that enjoj 
little, but he, that wants much: Th 

contented Mind wants nothing, whid 
it hath not: the covetous Mind want 
not only what it hath not, but likewik 
what it hath. 

333. Theoutward ſenſes are the Denton Cin 
gqueports, where every ſubject lands to: 
wards the Underſtanding.” The Ear hears! 
confuſed Noiſe , and preſents it to th 

common Senſe, The common Senk 
diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral ſounds , and con. 
veys it to the Fancy. The Fancy wildy 
deſcants on it. The Underſtanding (who 
Object is Truth) apprehending it to h 
Muſick, commends it to the Judge; 
ment; The Judgement ſeverally and 
jointly examines it, and recommends i 
to the will, The Will ( whoſe, Objed 
is Good) approves it, or dislikes it, an 
the Memory records it. Ando in tief 
other Senſes, according to their Subject 
Obſer ve this Progreſs, and thou ſhalt eal. 
ly find, where the Defect of i Action 
lies. 

334 The Way to ſubject all things to tly 
ſelf, is to ſubject thy ſelf. to Reaſon: 

Thou ſhalt govern many, if Reaſon 
govern thee : Would'ſ thou be.crowned 
the Monarch of a little World? command 


thy ſelf, 335 
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A Search into thy ſelf, before thou accept the 
Ceremony of Honour: If thou art a Pa- 
lace, Honour like the Sun-Beams ) 
will make thee more glorious : If thou 
art a Dung-hill, the Sun may ſhine upon 
thee, but not ſweeten thee. Thy 
Prince may give honour, but not make 
thee honourable. 
36. A Vow, a Promiſe, and a Reſolution , 
have all one Object, only differ in Re- 
ſpect of the Perfons , to whom they 
are made. The firſt is between God 
and Man. The ſecond between Man 
and Man. The third between Man 
and his own Soul. They all bind, if 
the Object be lawful, to Neceſſity of 
Performance: it unlawful , to Neceſſity 
of Sin; they all take thee Priſoner. If 
the Object be lawful, thy Performance 
hath redeem'd thee; if unlawful, Blood 
and Tears muſt ranſom thee. 
do 37. If thou haſt any Buſineſs of Conſequence 


and in Agitation; let thy Care be rea- 
Is it ſonable, and ſeaſonable. Continual 
bjed ſtanding bent weakens the Bow , too 
and haſty drawing breaks it. Put off thy 
te Cares with thy Cloaths, ſo ſhall thy 
ecz Reſt ſtrengthen thy Labour, and ſo ſhall 
call. thy Labour ſweeten thy Reſt. 


tion " When thy inordinate Affections do flame to- 

wards tranſitory Happineſs, quench them 
thus: think with thy ſelf; if my Prince 
ſhould give me what Honour hehath 
to beſtow, or beſtow on me what Wealth 
he hath to give; it could not ſtay with 
me, becauſe it. is tranſitory, nor : | 

| wit 


3 
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with it, becauſe. I am mortal. Thy 

reeviſe thy AﬀeCtions and weigh tha 

2 With their Object, and thou wilt eith 

confeſs thy Folly, or make a wi 

c 

339. With three Sorts of Men enter in to no 

rious Friendſhip: the ungratefull Man: i 

multiloquious Man; the Coward : 1 

firſt cannot prize thy Favours; the 

cond cannot keep thy Councel; f 

 __- - third dare not vindicate thy Honoy 

340. God is Alpha and Omega, in the gre 

World; make him ſo in the litt 

World; make him thy Evening Ep 

logue , and thy Morning Prologue 

practice to make him thy laſt Thoug 

at Night, when thou goeſt to ſleey 

and thy firſt Thought in the Morning 

when thou awakeſt: fo ſhall thy Fang 

* be ſanctified in the Night, and th 

Underſtanding, rectified in the Day 

ſo ſhall thy Reſt be peacefull, thy Li 

bours proſperous, thy Life pious , an 
thy Death glorious, . | 

341. Natural Anger glances into the breaſts 

wiſe Men, but reſts in the Boſon 

of Fools : in them, it is Infirmity ; | 

theſe, a Sin: there is a natural Ange 

and there is a ſpiritual Anger; tit 

common Object of that, is the Perſon 

of this, his Vice: Be angry, but i 

not; He, that is always angry with l 

Sin, ſhall ſeldom fin in his Anger. 

342. When thou ſeeſt miſery in thy Brothe! 

Face, let him ſee Mercy in thine Eye 
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3. Read not Books alone 2 but Men, and 
amongſt them chiefly thy ſelf: if thou 
find any Thing queſtionable there, uſe 
the Commentary of a ſevere F nend, 
he f rather than the Gloſs of a ſweetli pd 
: Flatterer : there is more Profit in a 
diſtaſteful Truth, than: in deceitful 
Sweetneſs. | 
he Deliberate. long, before thou conſecrate 
a Friend, and when thy impartial Judge- 
ment concludes him worthy of thy 
Boſom , receive him joyfully, and en- 
tertain him wiſely : impart thy ſecrets 
boldly, and, mingle thy Thoughts with 
his. He is thy very ſelf, and uſe him 
ſo ; if thou firmly think him faithful, 8 
thou mak'ſt him ſo. - - 24 
3. As there is no worldly Gain g " _rithout 
= ſome Loſs; ſo there is no worldly Loſs 
without ſome Gain. If thou haſt loſt 
thy Wealth, thou haſt loſt ſome Trouble 
with itz if thou art degraded from thy 
Honour, thou art likewiſe freed from | 
the Stroak of Envy; if Sickneſs hath 1 
blurr'd thy Beauty, it has deliver'd thee 


from Pride; ſet the Allowance againſt *'} 
the .Loſs., and thou ſhalt find no Loſs | 
great: He loſes little, or DOULINg, that 
reſerves himſelf. 


$6. If thou art rich, Wire * 8 thy 
e 1 & ſhe command thett » i ; ow : 


9 A 


* Nr 
* 
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347. So uſe Proſperity, that Adverſity mayn 


we meh ny” 
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know how to uſe her, ſhe is thy | 
vant, it not, thou art her Slave. 


abuſe thee: if in the one, Secu 
admits no Fears; in the other, Dei 
will afford no Hopes: He, chat — 
ſperity can foretel a Danger, 
| Adverſity foreſee Deliverance. 
| 348, If thy Faith have no Doubts, thou! 
jult Cauſe to doubt > Faith; and 
thy Doubts have no Hope, thou Ii 
juſt Reaſon to fear Deſpair ; when the 
fore thy Doubts ſhall exerciſe thy Fal 
| keep thy Hopes firm to qualify t 
Doubts ; ſo ſhall thy Faith be ſecun 
from Doubts : ſo ſhall thy Doubts | 
preſerved from Deſpair. | 
3 49. If thou defire to be truly valiant, fear 
do any Injury; He, that fears not to( 
Evil, is allways afraid to ſuffer Ei 
He, that never fears, is def} rate ; a 
he, that fears always, is a ward: 
is the true valiant Man, that — | 
thing, but what he may, and fe 
| nothing, but what he ought. 
350. If thou defire that ineſtimable Grace 
faving Faith, deteſt that inſatiable Vi 
of damnable Covetouſneſs : It is in 
poſſible one heart (though never ſo doubl 
ſhould lodge both: Faith poſſeſſes 
of what thou haſt not; 'Covetouſnt 
diſpoſſeſſes thee of what thou ha 
Thou canſt not ſerve God, unk 
| Mammon ſerve the. 
351, He that profeſſes himſelf thy open Enem) 
arms thee againſt the vil h: * 


thee; but he that diſſembles himſelf thy 
ſecret Friend, ſtrikes beyond Caution, 
and wounds above Cure; from the firſt, 
thou mayſt deliver thy ſelf: from the 
laſt, good Lord deliver thee. 

2. Not to give to the Poor, is to take from 
him: not to feed the Hungry, if thou 
haſt it, is the utmoſt of thy Power to 
kill him: That therefore thou may'ſt 
avoid both Sacrilege and Murther, be 
„ OE 

3. So often as thou remembreſt thy Sins 
without Grief , ſo often thou repeateſt 
thoſe Sine for not grieving: He, that 
will not inourn for the Evil , which 
he hath done, gives Earneſt for the 
Evil he means to do:- Nothing can 
aſſwage that Fire, which Sin hath 
made, but only that Water, which 
Repentance hath drawn. 

W4 .Look well before thou leap into the Chair 
| of Honour, The higher thou climbeſt, 
the lower thou falleſt : if Vertue prefer 
thee, Vertue will preferve thee; if 
Gold, or Favour, advance thee, thy 
Honour is but pinn'd upon the Wheel 
of Fortune; when the Wheel ſhall 
turn, thy Honour falls, and thou re- 
main'ſt an everlaſting Monument of thy 


; own ambitious Folly. 
. Thou didſt nothing towards thy own Cre- 
ation, for thou wert created for thy 
Creators glory , 'Thou muſt do ſome- 
thing towards thy own Redemption, 

for thou wert redeemed for thy own. 
e 2 e 
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q 56. Gold is Cæſar's Treaſure, Man is God! 


359. Take heed of that Honour, which t 
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good: He, that made thee without the 
will not ſave thee without thee. 


Thy. Gold hath Cæſar's Image, an 
== haſt God's: Give therefore thy 
Things unto Cæſar, which are Cæſar 
and thoſe things unto God, which a 
God's. 

357. In the Commiſſion of Evil, fear no My 
ſo much, as thy own ſelf : another is b 
one Witneſs againſt thee , thou art 
thouſand : another thou may'ſt avail 
but thy ſelf thou canſt not; Wicke 
neſs is it's own Puniſhment. 

358, Let thy Recreation be manly, end 
ſeaſonable, lawful; if thy Life be | 
dentary, more tending to the Ext 
Ciſe of * Body; if active, more 
the refreſhing of thy mind: the Uſe 
Recreation, is to ſtrengthen thy Labou 
and ſweeten thy Reſt. 


Wealth hath purchaſed thee ; for it 
neither laſting, nor thine own. Wh 
Mony creates, Mony preſerves: if t 
Wealth decays, thy Honour dies 
is but a ſlippery Happineſs, which Fa 
tunes can give, and Frowns can take 
and not worth the owning , which 
night's. Fire can melt, or a rough 8 
can drown. | 
360. Spend a hundred years in Earth's beſt Pl 
| ſures 3 add after that, a hundred mot 
to which being ſpent, add a thouſand 
and to that, ten thouſand more; ; 
laſt ſhall as ſurely end, as the gi” 
en 


pay 
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t the ended, and all ſhall be ſwallowed with 
Eternity ; He, that is born to day, is 
Jod! not ſure lo live a Day; he, that hath 
„ lived the longeſt, is but 28 he, that was 
> the born yeſterday. The Happineſs of the 
ſar; one is, that he hath I; the hap- 
ich at pineſs of the other is, that he may live ; 
and the Lot of both is, that they muſt 
> My die, It is no Happinels to live long, 
r is bi nor Unhappineſs to die ſoon: happy is 
art ns that hath liv'd long enough to die 
AVO 
Tick; 61, Hach any wronged thee? Be bravely re- 
ä veng' d: light it, {and the Work's 
derat begun ; forgive it, and tis finiſh'd: he 
is e himſelf, that is not above an 


jore | 362. In all ll che Ceremonies of the Church, 
which remain indifferent, do according 
to the Conſtitution of chat Church, 
where thou art; The God of Order 
and Unity, who created both the Soul 
and the ody, expects Unity in the 
one, and Order in both. 

363. Let the Foundation of thy Affection be 


lies: Vertue, then make the Bull ing as rich, 

h Fo and as glorious , as thou canſt: if the 

1 take Foundation be Beauty, or Wealth, and 

yhich the Building Vertue; the Foundation 

gh 8 is too weak for the Building, and it will 
fall ; happy is he, the Palace of whoſe 

ſt Ple Affection is founded upon Vertue, we 

d mot with Riches, glaz'd with Beauty , 


uſand roofd with Honour. 
e; ll 364. The Birds of the Air die to ſuſtain thee, 
firſt a the Beaſts of. the. FW ie to e; 


ende 
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1 thee ; the Fiſhes of the Sea die to fer 
18 '- thee, Our Stomacks are their comma 
114 Sepulcher. Good God, with how man 
= |. Deaths are our poor Lives patch'd uj 
| How full of death is the miſerable Lis 
of momentary Man! 

165 5. In ſeeking Vertue, if thou find Povery, 
be not aſhamed : the Fault is none d 

thine. Thy Honour, or D iſhonour, i 
purchaſed by thy own Actions. "Though 

Vertue give a ragged Livery , ſhe give 

2 golden Cognizance : If her Service 

make thee poor, bluſh not. T) 

Poverty may diſadvantage | thee , but 
not diſhonour the. 

366. Take no Pleaſure in the Folly of an Idiot 
nor in the Fancy of a Lunatick , not 
in the Frency, of a Drunkard. Make 
them the Object of thy Pity , not d 

thy Paſtime ; when thou behold'ſt them, 
behold, how thou art beholding to him, 
that ſuffered thee not to be like them. 
There is no Difference between thee 
and them, but God's Favour. 

37 Uſe Law and Phyfick only for Neceſſity: 

| they that uſe them otherwiſe , abuſe 
them ſelves into' weak Bodies, and light | 
Purſes :. they are good Remedies , bad 

| Bufineſſes, and worſe Recreations. 

368, If thou art call'd to the Dignity of a Prieſt, 

the ſame voice calls thee to the Ho- 
nour of a Judge; if thy Life and do- 
Etrine be good, thou ſhalt judge others; 
if thy Doctrine be good, and thy Life 
58 ae ach thy ſelf: if both be good, 
thou teacheſt thy people to eſcape con- 
demna- 


demnation: if this be good, and that 


1 | i 
369. If thou deſire the Happineſs of thy Soul, 
the Health of thy Body, the Proſperity 


Credit, converſe not with a Harlot z 
her Eyes run thy Reputation in Debt; 
her Lips demand the Payment; her 
Breaſts arreſt thee; her Arms impri- 
ſon thee, from whence, believe it, thou 
ſhalt hardly get forth, till thou haſt 


pay'd the utmoſt 


ſtate. 


arthing of thy E- 


he think thou liveſt too long: What 
thou alloweſt him, let him receive 
from thy Hand, as a Gift, not from thy 
Tenants, as Rent : keep the Reins of 


he forget the Reverence of a Child: 


thy Eſtate in thy. own Hand, leſt, thow 
forſaking the Soveraignty of a Father, 


bad 5 thou teachelt God. * * | 


of thy Eſtate, the preſervation of thy 


370. If thou haſt an Eſtate, and a Son to in- 
herit it, keep him not too ſhort, leſt 


— 


ſſity:] let his Liberty be grounded on thy Per- 
abu ] miſſion; and keep him within the 
light Compaſs of thy Inſtruction: let him 
bad feel, thou haſt the Curb, though Oc- 
a caſion urge thee not to check. Give 
rieſt, him the Choice of his own Wife, if 
Ho- he be wiſe. Counſel his affection, 
do- rather than croſs it, if thou beeſt wiſe, 
ers; left his Marriage-bed be made in ſecret, 


Life] or depend upon thy Grave. If he be 

given to bad Company, endeayour to 
7 Fave him off with F Recreations; 
8 . Ts 3 e f r. 


. 
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» 


either ended the 7 of thy Credit, or 


* 86 Maxim and varinus Regesten. 


de chearfull with him: that he fay love 
thy Preſence ; and wink at ſmall Faults, 


1 that thou mayit gain him: be not al- 
ns Ways chiding, leſt thou harden him, 


neither knit thy Brow too often, leſt 
rok diſhearten him: remember, the 
iſcretion of a Father, oft-times pre- 

vents the Deſtruction of a Child. 
371. Mony is both the Generation and Cor- 
N of purchas'd Honour. Honout 
is both the Child and Slave of potent 
Mony; the Credit, which Honour hath 
bot, Mony hath found; when Honou 
grew mercenary, Mony grew honour- 
FE able. The way to be truly noble, is 

do contemn both. 206 

372. Hath any wounded thee with Injuries! 
meet them with Patience; haſty Words 
wranckle the Wound, ſoft Language 
8 dreſles it: Forgiveneſs cures it, and 
Oblivion takes a way the Scarr. It i 
more noble, by Silence to avoid an In- 
+. Jury, than by Argument to overcome 


373: Be not inſtable in thy Reſolutions, not 
| various in thy Actions, nor inconſtant 
in thy affections ; ſo deliberate, that thou 
may'it perform; ſo perform, that thou 

ay'ſt perſevere: Mutability is , tht 


374. Wouldit thou traffick with the beſt Advan- 
a tage, and crown thy Ventures with the 
beſt Return; Make the Poor thy Chap- 

man, and thy Purſe thy Factor: 80 

{halt thou give Trifles , which thou 
could'ſt not keep, to receive Treaſures, 


— 
— — — 


which 


375 


376 


377 


378 


Maxims aud various Refleftions, / 
which thou canſt not loſe: There's no 

ſuch Merchant, as the charitable Man. 

37 * Cos Neighbour for God's ſake, and 

or his own ſake, who created all 

— for thy ſake , and redeemed thee 

for his mercy's ſake: If thy Love have 

any other Object, it is falle Love; If 

thy Object have any other End, it is 

velf-Love. 

376. Let thy Converſation with Men, be ſober - 
and fincere; let thy Devotion to God 
be dutiful and decent: Let the one be 
hearty, and not haughty; let the other 
be humble, and not homely: So live 
with Men, as if God ſaw thee ; ſo pray 
to God, as if Men heard thee. 

377. In thy Diſcourſe take heed what thou 
ſpeakeſt, to whom thou ſpeakeſt, how 
thou ſpeakeſt, and when thou ſpeakeſt ; 
what bom ſprakeſt ſpe ſpeak trulyz when 
thou ſpeakeſt , ſpeak -wiſely. A FooPs 
Heart is in his Tongue; but a wiſe 
Man's Tongue is in his Heart. | 

378. If thou wouldſt preſerve a ſound Body, 
uſe faſting and Walking; if a Healthful 
Soul, faſting and praying; walking ex- 
erciſes the Body ; IA exerciſes the 
Soul, faſting — 

% 79 Defir'it thou Knowledge? know the End 

ul of thy Detire: Is it only to know? 

Then it is Curioſity : Is it becauſe thou 

mayſt be known ? then 'tis Vanity: 

$ If, Gee thou mayſt edifie, it is Cha- 
& it 18 is Wiſdom, That Knowledge turns 
4 | to 


$s Maxim and various Reflectiuns. 
5 to meer Excrement, that hath not ſom 
| Health of Wiſdom to digeſt it. 

380, Wiſdom without Innocency is Knavery; 
Innocency without Wiſdom is Foolery, 
be therefore as wiſe, as Serpents, al 
Innocent, as Doves: the Subtilty of th 
Serpent inſtructs the Innocency of th 
Dove: The Innocency of the Dove te; 
ſubtilty of the Serpent: what God hah 
joyn'd together, let no Man ſeparate. 

381. Hath Fortune dealt thee ill Cards? | 

. wiiſdom make thee a Good Gameſter: 

5 in a fair Gale every Fool may fai, 

but wiſe Behaviour in a Storm com: 
mends the Wiſdom of a Pilot: to be 
Adverſity with an equal Mind, is both 
| the Sign and Gary of a brave Spirit. 
382. Conſider what thou wert, what thou art 
what thou ſhalt be: What's above thee, 
what's beneath thee , what's again 
thee ; what was before thee, what ſhal 
be after thee; and this will bring to 
thy felf Humility , to thy Neighbour 
Charity, to the World Contempt, 6 
thy God Obedience; He, that know 
not himſelf - poſitively , cannot know 
N bimfelf relatively. ©: - 
383, If being a Magiſtrate , thou conniveſt at 
Vice, thou nouriſheſt it: if thou ſpareſt it 
thou committeſt it: What is not by thee 
puniſht in others, is made puniſhable in 
thee. He, that fayours preſent Eyils, en 
tails them upon his Poſterity : he, that ex] 
| cuſes the Guilty, condems the Innocent. 
384. Demean thy ſelf more warily in thy 3 
Study, than in the Street: If thy 7 
8 | Actions 


3 


- 


: 4 
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Actions have a hundred Witneſſes, thy 
private have a thouſand. The Multi- 


ry; tude looks but upon thy Actions, thy 
er Conſcience looks into them: the Mul- 
an( titude may chance to excuſe thee , if 
f th not acquit thee ; thy Conſcience will 


"th accuſe thee, if not condemn the. 

e telfſW485. If thy Sin trouble thee , let that Trouble 
confort thee; as Pleaſure in the Remem- 
brance of Sin exaſperates Juſtice 3; ſo 
Sorrow in the Repentance of Sin mol- 
lifies mercy : it is leſs Danger to com- 
mit the Sin we delight in, than to 
delight in the Sin we have committed ; 
and more Joy is prothis'd to Repen- 
tance, than to Innocency.' 

386. Conſider not ſo; much what thou haſt, 
as what others want; what thou haſt, 
take heed thou loſe not; what thou 

haſt not, take heed thou covet not. If 
thou haſt many above thee, turn thy 
Eye upon thoſe , that are under thee: 
if thou haſt no Inferiours , have Pati- 
ence a while, and thou ſhalt have no Su- 
periours. The Grave requires no Marſhal. 

387, If the wicked flouriſh, and thou ſuffer, 

diſcourage not: they are fatted for 


eſt al Deſtruction, thou art dieted for Health; 

eſt ih they have no other Heaven but the 

y thee Hopes of a long Earth; thou haſt no-: 
Jle in thing on Earth, but the Hopes of a 

s, eu quick Heaven: If there were no Jour- 

it e ney's End, the travelling of a Chriſtian 
cent. would be moſt comfortleſs. © ». 

, thy 388. Take heed. thou harbour not that Vice 
ablicl call'd Envy, leſt anothers Happineſs be 
ctions a 4 thy 


90 Maxim and varitus Refectiont. 
thy Torment, and Gods Bleſſing b 
come thy Curſe: Vertue corrupted with 
vain Glory, turns Pride: Pride poyſon 
with Malice, becomes Envy joyn there 
fore Humility with thy Vertue, ani 
Pride ſhall have no footing, and Eny 
hall find no Entrance. . 

389. The two Knowledges of God, and th 
ſelf, are the high Way to thy Salvation: 
that breeds in thee a filial Love; this: 
filial Fear. The Ignorance of thy ſel 
is the Beginning of all Sin; and the 1gno- 
m_ of God, is the Perfection of al 

vil. | * 58 | 

390. Rather do Hothing to the purpoſe , than 
be idle, that the Devil may find the: 
doing. The Bird, that fits, is eaſily ſhot, 
when Fliers ſcape the Fowler. Idleneſ 
is the dead Sea, that ſwallows all Ver 
tues, and the ſelf-made Sepulcher of: 
living Man. The idle Man is the De 
vils Hireling, whoſe Livery is Rags, 
whoſe Diet and Wages are Famine and 

391. With the ſame Height of deſire thou haſt 
ſinn'd, with the like Depth of Sorrow 
thou muſt repent : Thou haſt finn'd to 
day , deferr not thy Repentance till to 
morrow : he, that hath promiſed pardon 
to thy Repentance , hath not promiſed 

Life, till thou repent. THIS 

392. Take heed how thou receiveſt Praiſe 

| from Men : from good Men , neither 
avoid it, nor glory in it. From evi 
'Men , neither defire it, nor expect 10 


94. 


de raſh, nor timerous. 


* 
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To be praiſed of them, that are evil; 
or for that, which is evil, is equal 
Diſhonour: He is happy in his Worth, 
who is praiſed by the good, and imi- 
tated by the bad. | 


. Doſt thou want Things neceſſary? Grum- 


ble not: Perchance it was a. neceſſary 
Thing thou ſhouldſt want : Endeavour 
lawfully to ſuply it; if God bleſs not 


thy Endeavour, bleſs him, that know- 
eth what is fitteſt for thee: Thou art 


God's Patient. Peſcribe not thy Phy- 
fician. | ap 


04. If thou expect Death as a Friend pre- 


pare to entertain it: if thou expect Death 
as an Enemy, prepare to overcome it; 
Death has no Advantage, but when it 


comes a Stranger. 


. 


. God has ſent thee a! Croſs; take it up and 


follow him: uſe it wiſely, left it be 
unprofitable ; bear it patiently, leſt it 
be intolerable 3 behold in it Gods Anger 
againſt Sin , and his Love towards thee, 
in puniſhing the one, and chaſtiſing the 
other ; if it be light, flight it not; if 
heavy , myrmur not : not to be ſenſible 
of Judgement, is the Symptom of a 
hardned Heart; and to be diſpleas'd at 
5 70 pleaſure, is a Sign of a rebellious 

_ | 8 


96. If thou defire to be magnanimous, un- 


dertake nothing raſhly, and fear no- 
thing thou undertak'ſt: fear nothing but 
Infamy : dare any thing but Injury; the 
Meaſure of Magnanimity , is neither to 


Be 


- —— 
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397+ Be not punctual in taking Place, if 


355. Inſult not over Miſery , nor deride Inf 


$99. ] Praiſe no Man too liberally before hi 


muſt honour thy Place; the Place n 


that coſiſts in a right hand, or a brid 


ſhews thy Inhumanity; the ſecond t 


of an Others Unhappineſs, is a livin 
Object of his Triumph, is an incarnat 


follow it; and the beſt Means t 


Mating, and varitus: RefleAions. 


be thy Superiour , » tis his due; if 
Inferiour , *tis his diſhonour : it is th 


thee. It is a poor Rewad of Word. 


wall. 
mity , nor deſpiſe Deformity. The fil 


Folly ; the third, thy Pride: he, th 
made him miſerable,made thee happy 
lament him: he, that made him weil 
made thee a to ſuport him: he, th 


2.1 


made him deform'd , gave thee favo 
to be humbled: he that is not ſenſil 


Stone; but he, that makes Miſery th 
Devil. 


Face, nor cenſure him too: laviſhj 
behind his Back; 'the one favours « 
Flattery , the other of Malice , ant 
both are reprehenſible: the true Wy 
to advance anothers Vertue, is tt 


cry down anothers Vice > is to declin 
it. 


400. If thou giveſt to receive the like, it i 


Exchange; it to receive more, it i 


Covetousneſs; ; if to receive Thanks, | 
is Vanity; if to be ſeen, it is val 
Glory ; if to corrupt, it is Bribery 


if for n it is e - if fol 
Com 
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Compaſſion 6: 16-18 mags © if becauſe 
thou art commanded, it : 8 Obedience. 

Affection in doing the Work, Elves a 

name to the Work done. | 
I, Ik, the Knowledge of Good, whet thy 

Deſire to Good, it is a happy Know- 
ledge; if by thy Ignorance of Evil, 

thou art ſurpriz'd with Evil, it is an 

unhappy Ignorance. Happy is he, that 
hath ſo much Knowledge of Good, a8 
to defire it, and but ſo much Know- 
ledge of Evil, as to fear it. 
2, In civil things follow the moſt; in Matters 
of Religion, the feweſt; in all Things 
follow the beſt: So ſhall thy Ways de 
pleaſing to God; ſo ſhall thy Behaviour 
be plauſible with Men. 
. If Ne hath lighted the Lamp of th 
ny +. endeavour to encourage it wit 
own Oyl, leſt it go out and ſtink. 
Thi Chronical Diſeaſe of popularity is 
Shame. If thou be once up, beware: 
From Fame to Infamy is a beaten 
Road. 
. Cleanſe thy morning Soul with private 
and due Devotjons; till then admit no 
s tf buſineſs: the firſt born of thy Thoughts 
ec are God's, and not thine , but by Ja- 
cirilege: think thy ſelf not ready , till 
it W thou haſt prais'd him, and he will be 
it always ready to bleſs thee, 
s, i. In all thy Actions think God ſees thee; 
val and in all his Actions labour to ſee him : 
ery that will make thee fear him, this will 
f toll moye thee to love him. The Fear of 
A God 


2 54 as rr eee 


94 Maxims and various RefleRions. 
od is the beginning of Knowledge, and 
! the Knowledge of God is Perfection of NW / 
E G 1 | 

406, Make Uſe of Time, if thou lov'ſt Eter- 
| nity : know, yeſterday cannot be recall'd, 
to morrow cannot be aſlured ; to day is 

only thine ; which if thou procraſtinate, 


thou loſeſt; which loit,, is loſt for ever. 
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A Speech of the Salick Law, 
made by Henry Chichelle, 
| Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, 
- | who lived in the times of 


HENRY the V. and VI. 
Kings of England. . 
(In the life of this Pre late, 
ritten in Latin hy Arth. 

Duc, LL. D. and reprint- 


K 


A 


9⁵ | Arch- Biſhop | | 
the title of King of France, which the Kingy 
of England have uſed ever ſince. Edward ſuc- 


cesfully invaded France, and entailed the quar- 


rel upon his ſucceflors. Richard II. a weak 


Prince, deſiſted wholly from the War of France. 


Henry IV. a vaillant Prince, being diverted by 
Rebellions of the Velſb and inteſtine commo- 
tions, would not employ the whole force of the 
Kingdom againſt the French. But in Henry V. 
all opportunities concurred for carrying on the 
War, a vigorous Age, a great Courage, 
Riches and Peace at home. Beſides which the 
Arch-Biſhop Chichelle thought, that the fierce 
and - reſtleſs diſpoſitions of the young King 
ought to be employ'd in ſome difficult Enter- 
priſe , and that the only way to keep him from 
making any Diſturbances at home, was to ſhew 
him an enemy abroad; as there is no other way 
to ſtop the fury of a Torrent, but by dividing 
the Water into ſeveral Channels. For this end 
he roſe from his ſeat in the Houſe of Lords, 
and addreſſed himſelf to the King, who fate on 
his Throne, in this manner : N 
May it pleaſe Your Highneſs, 


— 15 
** 
* 


In this conſultation about the publick- affairs 


of the Kingdom , when ſo many things have 


| been propoſed, tending to reſtrain the Vices of 
Your fubjefs by good Laws, to the impartial 
_ adminiſtration of Fu/tice, and to the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Peace of the Kingdom, it would 


be accounted the higheſt ingratitude, if I a- 


lone, who by Your bounty have been lately 
advanced to the higheſt pitch of honour, 
ſhould conceal thoſe things, which ſeem ſo 


neceſſary to me, for enlarging: the Bounds. of 


g Your 


* 
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Your Dominion and advancing Your reputa- i 
tion amongſt foreign Nations. For although 1158 
by Eſtabliſhing good and wholeſome Laws, 1 
by the due adminiſtration of Juſtice, and by Ii 
the ſettlement of Peace at home, Lou may 

live ſafely and ſecurely; yet certainly Lou 

will have but little regard to Your honour, unn 
leſs You look abroad, and conſider, how You = 
may extend the limits of Your Empire, and re- 14 
venge the injuries done to You by Your Ene- 
mies. For this opinion hath been conſtantly 
received by all Princes whatſoeyer, that 
the Eminence of Kingly dignity doth confiſt 
not fo much in the Nobility of their Birth, the 
enjoyment of pleaſures, the abundance of all 
things, the wealth of their ſubjects, and the 
Peace of their Kingdoms; as'in the extent of 
their Dominion, the multitude of their ſub- 
jects and the number of their Towns. And 
though the Realms of England and Ireland, 
which are devolved upon You from a long 
ſeries of Your anceſtors, may ſufficiently fur- 
niſh You with all theſe; yet they are very . 

I ſmall, if compared with the ſpacious King- 

I dom of France, which in number of People, 
che wealth of its Cities, in ſtrong Garri/ons 
e and fortified Towns, exceeds all the Kingdoms 

Ff in the World, containing, as the French them- 

a {I fclves. report, above eighty Provinces exceed- 

L ling populous; one hundred and eight Bi- 

d | /bop's ſees, above one thouſand Convents, and 

= | thirteen thouſand Pariſbes. All which deſcend- 
ing to Your Highneſs by Right of inheri- 
tance from Edward the third, Vour Great- 
Grand-Father, are injuſtly detained by Char- 
les the ſixth, commonly ug King of France; 
8 | | W 8 
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to ſay nothing of thoſe injuries, which are 
daily offerrd Your ſubjects in Normandy, Gas- 
cogne , Aquitain, and the Provinces of Anjou 
and Maines, which Your Anceſtors long ago 
poſſeſſed by an other kind of 7 ite , and with 
the conſent of the French them ſelves. And 
that they may have ſome colour for this in- 
Juſtice , they obtrude upon You the Salick Law, 
made by Pharamond , the firſt King of Francs, 
by which law, they ſay, it is provided, that 
no women ſhall ſucceed in Salick land , athrming 
by a fallacious interpretation, that by, the Sa- 
lick Land, is meant the Kingdom of France ; 
and by this cheat they would debar the Female- 
1 line of their Right of 3 „and defraud 
| them of their inheritence. Now the very 7110 
| 


S 


of the Law doth ſufficiently evince the 20 

* velty of this interpretation. For it is affirmed 

by moſt of the Writers of that Nation, that 

| haramond was only Duke of Franconia in Ger- 
many, that he never paſſed the Rhine, nor 
ever came near the confines of France; but 
that, four hundred Years after his death , when 
Charles the great had conquer'd the Sqxons, 
and brought them over to Chriſtianity , ſome of 
his Soldiers paſſing the Rhine, ſettled their habi- 
þ tations upon the River Sala (who from thence 
were called Salick Francs) in that part of | q 
' Germany, which now is calld Miſnia; and . 
' , that, being very much offended at the im- y 
' . modeſt behaviour of the German Women , | 
they made a Law, by which they excluded G 

| that Sex from inheriting any part of the . 
| Salick-land.' So that this conſtitution is ab- Ca 
| ſurdly aſſcribed to Pharamond, which had its th 
| _ _ Original from a People, that my UP | tet 
„ . -.- our} =, 


Long, 
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four hundred Years after him, and can no 
more concern the French, than it doth the 
Belgian, who at that time were contain'd with- 
in the Bounds of France, or any other neigh- 
bouring Nation. But, ſuppoſe ; that it did 
oblige the French, yet even then it relates only 
to private inheritances, and not to publick 
Right of Government, or the Succeſſion of the 
Kingdom; and therefore, when ever the 
French Kings diſputed the Title with one an 
other, they never made any account of this 
Lato; but when they contended with foreign 


Princes, they then alledged it, that by this 
means they might exclude them from the Gy- 


vernement. For Pepin , who deprived the Race 
of Pharamond of the Kingdom; by depoſ- 
ing Childeric, claimed the Crown , as next heir 


to Blithild, Daughter to Clotaire the firſt , which 


Title was confirmed by Pope Zachary and by 


the conſent of the People of France When 


his Poſterity had reigned for two hundred 
Years, Hugh Capet put by Charles, Duke of 


Lorrain , who was the only ſurviving heir of . 


the Line of Pepin and Charles the great, pre- 
tending himſelf to be lineally deſcended from 


Lingarda , the Daughter of Charlemain, who 
was Grandſon to Charles the great, by which 


Title he obtained the Crown. His Grandſon 


Lewis IX. who was Canoniſed for a Saint, and 


whom all we Chriſtians honour as ſuch, being 


not very well ſatisfied with the Right of his 
Grand father, Capet, out of a Religious ſcruple 


would have declined the Government, had he not 


cafb'd to mind, that his Grandmother, Queen 


Jqabell, was next heir to Ermingarda, Daugh- 


ter and heir of Charles of Lorrain , whom Ca- 
Ve e BUN © 1 fg . 
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pet had impiouſly deprived both of his life 
and Kingdom. From him all theſe later Kings 


1 of France , and this Charles the Sixth, who now 


reigns ,, are deſcended ; and all theſe obtained 


the Kingdom in Right of Female Succeſſion, which 


by the Salk Law they would now'debar You 


of, and would fain terrify You with this Bug- 


bear , which they them ſelves ſurely contemn. 


Nor can that be properly called « Law, which 


hath no ſhew of Equity, or Juſtice in it, nay 


which contradicts all Zaws, both Divine and 


Humane ; but ought rather to be term'd a mask, 


or. ſhadow of a Law. For by the Civil Laws of 
the Romans, which are 1 by the con- 
ſent of all Nations, V 


men are admitted to 
inherit equally with Men; and the diſtinction 
of Agnation and Cognation is taken away upon 
very good grounds : for' they, that introduced 
it, ſeem'd to have laid the blame upon Nature, 
for producing ſome Vomen, as well as Men, 
and Women fuffer through the fault of their 
Parents, in being born of that Sex , and not 
of the Male. Theſe Laws were afterwards 
admitted by the Sicilians, Neapolitans , Navar- 
rois , Spamards , Portugueſe , Scots, and (to ſay 
nothing of ourſelves ) by allmoſt all Nations ; 
by the conſtitutions of all which Women, for 
want of Male- heirs are admitted to the Ga- 
vernment ; and herein they all follow the pre- 
{cription of that Divine Law , which God Al- 
mighty gave the Fews by Moſes, in the twen- 
ty teventh chapter of Numbers: If a Man die 
and have no Son, the inheritance ſhall paſs to his 
Daughter. To which ordinance if any Laws in 
any Nation whatſoever, be found repugnant, 
they are not Laws, but corruptions, ſeeing they 


depart from that principal Rule of Fuſtice, 


which 
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which the great - Law-giver preſcribed to his 
own People. But ſetting a fide thoſe . 
men, who governed that very People, and 
thoſe Kings, who inherited that Crown in Right. 
of their Mothers; we Chriſtians do all acknow- 
ledge , that Jesvs CHRIST was the lawfull Heir 
of the Jeb Kingdom; now they, who de- 
ny a Right of ſucceſſion to be derived from 
the Female ſex , do not oppoſe his Title, but 
alſo deprive us of thoſe exceeding great Bene 
fits, which God hath promiſed to Mankind 
through CHRIST. For God having promiſ- 
ed Abraham , that in his Seed all the Nations 
of the Earth ſhould be bleſſed, becauſe the Meſ- 
fias was to come out of his Family; and the 
Prophets 1/aiah and Micah by the inſpiration - 
of the Holy Ghoſt having propheſied many ages 
before, that CHRIST ſhould ſpring out of 
the Root of Feſſe and out of the Family.oft Da- 
vid, and that the Tribe of Judah ſhould be the 
nobleſt of all the reſt, becauſe CHRISH was to 
ariſe out of it, who ſhould govern the People 
of [/razl; if the Right of Succeſſion be taken 
away from the Female ſex, we ſhall find no 
truth in theſe Divine Oracles; for CHRIST. 
being begotten by an Eternal Father, could not 
ſpring from the Sed of Abraham , from the 

f of David, and from the Tribe of Juda, 
but by inheritance from his Mother. But the 
French chuſe rather to deſtroy the veracity 
of the Divine Promiſes , than to ſubmit to a 


foreign Prince; and they, that call them ſel- 


ves moſt Chriſtian , do preferr a ſuppoſiti- 
tious Law of Pharamond, a Heathen , before 
thoſe ' ſacred Laws given by Gd himſelf I 
would ask the French, why they exclude Vo- 
WE G 3 . men 
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men from a Right of governing, whom all other 


Nations do admit ? Is it becauſe their Govern- 
ment is ſo much better, than that of all other 
Nations, and even than that of the Jets, which 
was conſtituted by God himſelf, that only 
men are capable of adminiſtring ? or - doth 


France, which, as they fay, produceth the brav- 


elt; Men inthe world, bring forth the weakeſt 
and moſt deſpicable Nomen? Or did your Grand 


Father's Mother, 1/abe/la commit ſome hain- 


ous Crime, for which ſne, a Kings Daughter 


and fiſter to Kings, deſerved to be depriv'd 


of the Crown ? But, though | we ſhould grant 
them all this ; yet ſeing , they have formerly 
rejected Your Great Grand Father, King £9- 
1 do now disclaim any authority, that 
Yout Highneſs hath over them, they are very 
manifeſtly convicted of Treaſon againſt You. For 
admitting the Salick Law to be in force in the 
Kingdom of France , let Females be excluded , 
and the Male 1/Jue only inherit the Crown ; yet 
33 words of that Law are the Sons of 

ſe Females excluded? Shall a Law), that 


debars Nomen from inheriting, in reſpect of 


the Natural /evity of their Sex , be made to 
contradict it ſelf, and, for a quite contrary 


. reaſon, to put by Men alſo? Or will they, by 


a kind of malicious comprehenſion, extend 
thoſe words of the Law to the Male-/Jex, 
which reach only the Female? Wherefore, 
though they exclude 1/abella , why did they 


not admit her Son Edward, a magnanimous | 


and prudent Perſon? Why do they hot invite 
Your Highneſs, a Prince every way qualified 
for Government? For'it is a received Maxim 


amongſt the Lawyers, that, one unworthy. or 


in- 
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ed of our order, which we very 
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incapable may tranſmit ſome ſort of Right. 
to his heir, and that thoſe; Laus, that take 
away from Females the Rigbt of Inberitante, 
are contrary to right Rea/on and Natural Fu- 
flice ; that none, but the ſtricteſt interpretation 
of them is to be admitted, and that they may 
not be ſtretched beyond the very letter from 
Nomen to Men; nor to the excluſion of a Sex, 
that is not mentioned in them; but ought 
rather to be taken in the moſt favourable Ac- 
ceptation. Seing therefore, Meſt Mighty Prince, 
that You are call'd to the Kingdom of France 
oy the Laws both of God and Men, aflert 
at Right , which is denied Youby the French, 
by force of Arms; ſtrike off that Grown from 
the Head of the King of France, which he hath 
unjuſtly put on : repreſs the Rebellions ot 
that People with Fire and Sword: maintain the 
ancient * of the Englich Name amongſt 
foreign Nations, and ſuffer not Poſterity to 
accule Your tameneſ in paſſing by thoſe af- 
Fronts , put upon You by Your Enemies. Fox, 
beſides a very in cauſe, which is commenly 
attended with the Divine aſſiſtance, You 
have all things, that can be defired for car- 
fying on a War with ſucceſs 3 a vigorous age, 
a ſtrong and healthful conſtitution, a loyal Ne- 
bility and Commonalty , and à flouriſhing King- 
dam; and laſtly we, Your: ſubjects of the Cler- - 
gy, have granted Your Highneſs a greater ſum 
of money, than Your Preazceſſors ever recety- ' 
readily and 
chearfully offer You for the charges of «this 


War, and ſhall daily in our Prayers implore 
the Divine Majeſty , that, by the. proſperaus 

ſucceſs of Your Arms, he would make known 
to all the World the Jn of Your Cauſe. 
5 > 4+ 
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be Merciful to his Subjects. 


EFRelligion Ma Prince, printed 
at London 1704. Ch. 9. 
„ 


ere may be ſometimes very good rea- 

ſons for ſparing Delinguents, which are 
very obnoxious: to the Laws, or have 
committed ſuch faults, to which the greateſt 


puniſhments are due. "Theſe: ro ariſe from 


natural Tenderneſs, or from Reaſons of State, 
and the beſt Rules of Prudence. The tender age 
of ſome young offenders is a great plea for their 
indemnity, it being to be preſumed, that their in- 
experience in the world ſuffer'd thetn to be let into 


danger , which wickedneſs expoſes them to, 


ſafer courſes of Virtue. Old age may ſome 
times be an argument of pity, their weakneſs- 


it is ſo fad and lamentable a fight, to behold 
an aged ſufferer , and to ſee ſuch a one vio- 
lently ſent out of the World, who is juſt going 
off of the Stage of Life by the courſe of Na- 


* 


For what reaſons a Prince may 


| [William Nicholls, D. D. in the 


ſuch precipitate attempts, by the craftineſs of 
other Criminals: That ſince they have ſeen the 
they will for the future purſue the better and 


es apologizing for their faults, and becauſe 


ture. Some are of too high a Dignity , vo 
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ſafety to demand puniſhment from; and an 


over looking of their faults, or a gentle re- 
buke, may make them, together with their 
families and dependants , out of gratitude, e- 
ſpouſe with heartineſs the intereſt of a Prince, 
who ſo readily [forgave their injuries. Some 


are of too mean and low a fortune, for a Prince 


to extend his ſeverity to; for his juſtice will 


grow too cheap, when it is reached out to 


ſuch a number of poor ſorry offenders, who 
are not of figure enough to be Example to 


others, and which were drawn into their 


faults by the countenance or command of 


greater Perſons. Now for a Prince to tie 
himſelf up to an inexorable ſeverity , When 
there are ſo many good and juſtifying rea- 


ſons for Clemency , is violently to tranſgreſs 


thoſe Rules of Wisdom and Goodneſs, which 
are the chief ornaments, as well as duties, of 


Princely Dignity. An obſtinate ſeverity is 
contrary to all the true Ends of Governments. 


Tt is the end of a Prince's Rule, to ſuccour 
and defend his People, and not te deſtroy them; 


and when he is forced to take away the lives 
of any; it ſhould be only in order to make 
the lives of the reſt the more comfortable, 


by the removal out. of the way of thoſe incor- 


rigible perſons. ?Tis to be his ſtady and con- 


ſtant care, how to encreaſe the /ecurity and 
happineſs of his ſubjects; and not to be like 


a great wild begſt, leaping out of his den, ready 


to deyour 'every one he. can catch, ' and 

whom all Men with dread and horrour fly from; 
but one, whom all perſons with joyfulneſs 
may apply to, for ſuccour and relief. A Prince 
does ſuſtain the like office in the State, as a 
. "WY J Father 
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106 "Reaſons why a Prince may 
Father or Tutor in a Family, Now a Father 
will not execute upon his Son the greateſt 
ſeverity at firſt; he will uſe gentle admonition, 
when he begins to be faulty; and *tis with 
| great reluctancy, that ever he comes to blows; 
- but to cut him off from his family; by disin- 
heriting, will be the laſt remedy he will have 
recourſe to. He is a bad Maſter, who is for 
flaying his Sche/ar, upon every negle& of his 
leon 3 and he is an ill Surgeon, who is for 
running to amputation upon every pain in a 
member. And for the ſame reaſons , it is a 
fault in a Prince, to inflict upon any offen- 
ding ſubject capital puniſhment , when he is 
reclaimable by any leſs* degree of ſeverity. 
ll Beſides to inflict the heavieſt puniſhment upon 
i  lefler Offenders, is to make the authority too 
| cheap, tis only to emibolden malefactors, and 
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to make them deſpiſe the penalties, when they 


li are grown common. And a Prince, who ſets 5 
b . a it 
a value upon his {kill in well governing, ſhould, f 


i for his own reputation ſake, take care, that 
| the perſons, he animadverts upon by capital J 
1 cenſures, be very few ; becauſe a number of 1 7 
| | ſuch incorrigible offenders, are a reproach to his 

'government ; which , that they are ſo many, 
will be judged to be owing to ſome fault in 5 
his adminiſtration. But if he would keep up 


i. his honour to the hight ;_ he ſhould be as much 40 
|: concerned, to have a ſubject executed under F . 

{i his government, as a Phyſician is, to have a pu 
j patient die under his cure. But farther ; if } 
| 4 Prince by inflicting puniſhment upon his * 
ſubjects, deſigns only the obſervation of Laus; | _ 
| (as every good Prince can have no other | ,, 
| aim) rigorous /everity is but the worſt ſh 
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Magiſtrate, or his affectation of power: but 
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expedient to 1 2 about by. For the 
generality of Men are fubbern and crofs- 
grain'd; they don't care to be drove, but lid; 
and when they find one of the company un- 
mercifully treated for doing any thing, they 
will be inclined to do the ſame thing, on 


of pure oppoftion, though they had little or no 


liking to it before. For /ubje#s are like high- 
mettled horſes; the more you ers them in, 
the more eager they are to run out. Beſides, 
a merciful and good natur'd Governor takes 
ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the hearts of his /ub- 
jets, that they are afhamed to offend one, 
who is unwilling to puniſh; © and they can 


not find in their heart to do an action, which 


their Prince is forced to puniſh with ſo much 


reluctancy. Add to this, that when ever a 


mild and merciful Magiftrate does puniſh , it 
carries the greater weight and authority with 
it, and the /ufferers are allways more afﬀeCted 
therewith, For when puniſhments are fre- 
quently and haſtily inflicted, they are look'd 
upon to proceed only from the anger of the 
when they are extorted from a calm | and 
gentle mind; eenders are thoroughly convinc'd, 


that their fault has really 'deferved a pe- 


nalty, which was jute by a Nature fo very 
averſe to all /everity, There is ſuch a vaſt po- - 


er, which is lodged in a Prince's hands o. 
ver the lives and liber ties of /ubjefts, that'lf 
ever he ſhould think fit to execute it to his 


full extent; he would make a” folitude of his 
moſt populous Cities, and drive men into 
Woods or Caves, or foreign Territories, if they 


ſhould be proſecuted upon every gs 


. 
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of a duty ; and if they ſhould have the full 
extent of the letter of each Lato, which they 
have tranſgreſſed, turned upon them, there 
would be no tolerable living in the World. 
Therefore it is the part of every wiſe and 
ood Prince, to overlook ſubordinate Magi- 
rates , that they be not over-buſy in extend - 
ing the Laws beyond their defign and meaning, 


to the detriment of their ſubjects ; and if it 


Mall happen, that nnn. or any 
other not irreclaimable perſon, ſhould, by 
any misfortune,' or failure, incurr the /a/b of 


a very ſevere Law, he ſhould. extend the ple- 


nitude of this his high power, to exempt him 
from ſuch puniſhment. All Princes', who 


have ſpared their ſubjectis lives, or eſtates, 


which were forfeited by Law, or have freed 
them from any great puniſhment , do enjoy 
the ſatisfaction of ſeing ſuch perſons to be living 
monuments of their praiſe, and to ſet forth the 
commendation of their Clemency to the whole 
Nation. For what can a Prince get by ſend- 
ing a man out of the World? But when a 
life is given back to one, that had forfeited 
it, ſuch a one lives ever after to the glory of 


his Preſerver; every one, that ſees him, aſcrib- 


ing the cauſe of his living and of his being 


4 comfort to his friends and Relations, to the 
goodneſs of that merciful Prince, that hath 


reſcued him from a ſentence, which would 
have deprived him of all theſe benefits. Nay 
farther ; oftentimes a Prince, by forgiving. a 
ſubject , has of an imbittered enemy procur'd 
himſelf a taſt friend, - A remarkable inſtance 
whereof we have in Auguſtus Cæſar his for- 
giving Lucius Ginua , who was engaged in a 
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conſpiracy againſt his life. He was for ſome 
time in great perplexities , not being willing, 
to condemn a perſon of an honourable family, 
who had great dependents, and perhaps not 
leſs accomplices of his crime neither did he 
think it ſafe, to let a perſon, who was plott- 
ing againſt his life, go on with ſecurity in ſo 
dangerous a deſign, Whilſt he was flutuat- 
ing in theſe thoughts, his wife, Livia, inter- 
poſed. Come ( fays ſhe) will you admit of 
a woman's counſel? Do, like the Phyſicians, 
when common remedies fail of their ſucceſs, 
try their contraries. You ſee , that your /e- 
verity has not hitherto prevaild. You have 
caus'd to be executed Salvuidienus, Lepidus, 
Murena, Cepio, Egnatius , with many others, 
who were but juſt contriving a plot. againſt 
you. Now try , how your Glemency will ſuc- 
ceed, and pardon Cinna: for his plot is diſco» 
vered, and he being wholly in your power, 
can do you no harm; but your pardoning him 
may get you reputation. Auguſtus thanks Li- 


via for her good counſel, ſends for Cinna, or- 


ders him a chair, and puts all the other com- 
ny out of the room. He tells him, how 
1e had preſerved his if once before, and gave 
him back his effate, which was forfeited to 
him. That he had freely given him one 
of the greateſt offices of the Empire, when it 
was ſued for to him by ſome of the Sons of 
them, who had fought in his cauſe. And yet 
( ſays he) Cinna you have a mind to take away. 
my life. For what end, I pray? Do you think, 
that you can protect the whole Roman Em- 
pire, that can't defend your own family-af- 
fairs againſt ſo poor an adverſary * For Bar 
| | TTY other - | 
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other day you were caſt in a trial againſt the 
Con of 4 . And yet you think, you are 
able to cope with Cz/ar.:. But, pree-thee, 
ſuppoſing, that I were not able to oppoſe 
your attempts, do you think, that the 


Paul: and Caſſi, the Fabii and Servilii, and all 


theſe ancient noble Families will ſubmit to 


you? Come, Cinna, I give your life to you 
once again; at firſt as to an Enemy, but not as 


to a Parricide and an Aſſaſſinator. From this 
day, let us have a Friendſbip begun between 
us, and let us ſtrive to out- do one another 
in heartine/s and ſincerity; let us try, whether I 
do the more willing give you your liße, of 
yes the more thankfully receive it. After this, 

procured: him the Conful/hip, when he had 
not the confidence to petition for it; and had 
him all his life - time his conſtant and faſt 
Friend; and the other was ſo far from enga- 
ging in any deſigns againſt his Benefafor, that, 


when he died, he made Cæſar his Heir. 
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Of the Imperfeftion of human "0 


Wit and Knowledge. 


E K a common ſaying: Scientia inflat ; but 


doubt, if it be not likewiſe a vulgar 


error. For Jam fo far from believing ,: - 
that true Knowledge does puff up a Man, and 


ſwell him with pride, that I can conceive no- 


thing fitter to make us truly humble, without 


either hypocrite, or diſſimulation. T is eaſie, to 


conjecture, upon what grounds I run thus 
contrary to the /iream and the general opinion 
of moſt Men, becauſe, me thinks, tis evi 


dent, that the chief Sourſe of true humility: 


and humiliation too, is a perſect Knowledge of 
our Weakneſs and Imperfections, of our inca- 
pacity and little inſight in moſt things, which 
[ take to be proper to thoſe only, who are the 
moſt knowing for our Mankind. I Took: upon 
ſuch, as true Scepric#s in this ſenſe , that, what 
ever is not laid open to their eyes, e ther by 
the light of undeniable demon/trgtion, or by 
{| ſome ſort of ef evidence, they juſtly doubt of, 
becauſe they underſtand perfectly the diffi- 
culties on both ſides, which holding their jud- 
N * gement 
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gement in æquilibrio, equally in the middle, N 
and in ſuſpence, hinder them from joyning * 
cloſely with either of the extreams. Hence it ap- t 
pears, that as the greateſt Z/7t5have moſt doubts ' 
Jo the dulleſt are commonly thoſe , that doubt; Ill 5 
almoſt of nothing. I ſpeak not here of mat- Ill 1 
ters of Faith; for, as Chriſtians, we are meer ( 
Believers , not Philoſophers; but of Nature f 
and Natural things of the World, and what e 

ü 

K 
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it contains, or whatever is within us, or with- 
out us, whereof we have ſo little Knowledge , 
that, the ſelf-evident Principles excepted, we 
know nothing evidently, or, at leaſt, by demon- 
firation, We know in deed certainly, that 
we are, as having ſome ſenſible foundation ; 

A 

e 


both in Eſſence and Exiſtency; that there is in 
us a certain internal Principle, whereby we 
move, ſubſiſt and underſtand, which we call 
Soul. But how it performs all theſe. things, 
what it is, whether Spiritual, or Corporal, we de 
know not. I believe my Soul to be both im- I 
mortal and ſpiritual , and I have read ſeveral ii 
treatiſes, pretending to a clear demonſtration I} 1: 
of its Spiritual Nature, which I could never vet te 
ſee, nor any impartial judge, I am afraid, ſhall Ic 
ever be ſenſible of, becauſe we can have no | 2; 
certitude from the Light of Reaſon, that ſhe I tc 
hath either being or operation, not depending v 
upon matter, or ſome material phantaſma , and | 
what in the other life ſhall be her way of acting, o 
we ſhall not know, ſo long as we remain in IF 
this. I am not altogether unacquainted with the Ip. 
chief prerogatives of our Souls, which are, to con- v 
ceive and to frame general notions; to preſcind, || tl 
or rather devide by her arp Edge the matter in- I 
to various parts, ſeverally intelligible; to raiſe I b 
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tnfuences from the general to the particular, 
and from the particular, though more illegally, 
to the general 5 to remember things paſt; en- 
viſage the preſent; and frame not unlikely con- 
jectures of what is to come: But all this a- 
mounting to no more, than to ſome degrees 
of Probability, offers nothing, like a — 
tion, of the Spirituality of our Souls, For 1 
conceive no reaſon , why God, who made all 
things of nothing, may not likewiſe make what 
he pleaſeth of ſomething. Where is there then 
any contradiction, if we ſay : That God, who 
created the matter of notbing, may change the 
ſame into a being capable to do, and in more 


perfect manner to whatever our Soul performs ? 


For I conceive it to be but a meer prejudice, 
and not reaſon, that leads us to ſay, that, what 


ever thinks, or reaſons, is of a Spiritual nature? Þþ 
Tis obſervable then, whenſoever we pretend 


to reveal by demonſtration ſuch hidden my/tz= 
ries, we allways: ſuppoſe , what, in the firſt 
inſtance; we ſhould prove; I mean, that [G 
is neither ſo powerful to elevate the matter 
to what he pleaſeth, nor ſo. skillful ' as to 
change it into a arm, capable of moſt perfect 
operations, or at leaſt of thoſe, that we allow 
to our ſouls, ſuppoſed to be Spiritual. But if 
we underſtand - not the Nature of our fouls, 
we can conceive almoſt as little of the Fabrict 
of our Bodies. Here we are admirers, and not 
Philoſophers, ſince we can give but a wery im- 
perfect, and a ſcarce rational account of what 
we behold in our ſelves; and know not, nei- 
ther, how we live, how we grow, how 
we move, nor from what part of the 
bodies the blood _ to (circulate , or 


| in what part of the Eye the viſion is mode; or 
whether the child breaths in the womb, or 
not &c. In one word, the whole texture of 
our body is ſuch a piece of wonder to the un- 
derſtanding fort, that it ſeems to ſome to be 
hy no leſs beyond the reach of our capacity, than 
the very nature of a meer Spirit. (2) Ido firm- 
ll ly believe, what all true Chriſtians believe; 
| but this fundamental Article of all Religion, 
ö that there is a God, though were not a Chri- 

tian, I could prove to my ſelf, and perhaps 
to others too, by a convincing demonſtration: 

yet ſuch is the — or rather the dark- 
ns of humane underſtanding , that the clear- 

eſt demonſtrations of this important Truth are 

refuſed by ſome one or other, whoſe obſti- 

nacy they can't conquer. And Vasguez, if 

I misremember not, a ſubtile Romiſb Divine, 

after a large confutation of whatever had been 

ſaid before his time, in order to prove the 

Exiſtency of a Sovereign Being, admits. at length 

but a meer moral demonſtration of this funda- 

mental point, though ſo evident indeed, that 

it cuts away all pretence and excuſes to infi- 

delity. As to the other Myfteries, for in- 
ſtance the Trinity and God's contingent degrees, 

which our reaſon reaches not, *tis a piece of 

madneſs and folly for us to endeavour their 

diſcovery by the /zght of Reaſon, &c. (3) But, 

what wonder, if Men are ſo ſhort ſighted in 

things far above the reach of their capacity, 

| ſince they know not the nature and natural 
ng properties of the moſt famous and moſt obvious 
4 objects, viz: (the Author alledgeth here many in- 
1  ftances out of the old and new Philo/ophy\ that, 
q whatever we ſee under ſo manf different 1 
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r | ſhapes and fizes, is only occaſioned by a. ya- 
r | rious texture and coalition of ' corpulcules &c. 
f | that-the cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the 
- I Sea is attributed to the Stars, or more parti- 
2 cular to the Moon, &c. that the Loadſtone, being 
nan unpoliſh'd piece of work, and looking like 
„Jan excrementitious part of Nature, draws and 
; holds cloſely Iron, rather than other Me- 
„ tal, truſts from it the Need/e whith one Pole, 
i- and attraQts it again with the other &c. that 
ps the celeſtial Bodies have ſo many effects, in- 
1: MW fluences &c. that there is a naturel Sympathy and 
#- WM Antipathy , poiſon and counttepoiſon, &c. (At 
1ſt be concludes ſo:) I am of opinion, that 
re in this life we ſhall never reach to a perfect. 
1- MW Knowledge of ſuch odd pieces of Yonder. Let 
if Tus then aknowledge, that there is no trite 
„ 2 Sile/ophy in the World, but Scepticiſm; not, 
en that I take Scepticts here for Men, that dolibt 
he of every thing, yea and of their own wer 
th too; for 't is perhaps a vulgar error to believe, 
a- that there were ever any ſuch in the rid, 
at and withal not meer Fools. I mean then b 

fi- Scepticks.thoſe , that are come to ſuch à pite 

n- of Knowledge, as to doubt rationally of every 
s, diſputable matter, becauſe, ſeing nothing un- 
of der one /ight only, and looking narrowly in- 
eir to the reaſons of both ſides, they diſcover but 
t, | ſome few, or more degrees of Probability, 
in without the very Tw:l:;ght of Evidenct, © 
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Of our Knowledge of the Exi- 


ſtence of a GOD. 
[ John Locke, Gent. in the E, 
ſay concerning Humane Un- 
der ſtanding, printed at 
London 1706. B 4. Ch. 


Hough GOD has given us no innate Idea. 
of himſelf; though he has ſtamped no 
* original characters on our minds, where- 


9 


in we may read his being: yet having furniſhed 


us with thoſe Faculties our minds are endowed 
with, he hath not left himſeli without H/:tnejs; 
Ance we have ſenſe, perception and reaſon, 
and can not want a clear proof of him, as long 
as we carry our ſelves about us. Nor can we 
juſtly complain of our ignorance in this great 
point, fince he hath ſo plentifully provided 


us with the means to diſcover and tnow him, ſo 


far, as is neceſſary to the end of our being and 
the great concernment of our happineſs. But 
though this-be the moſt obvious Truth, that 
Reaſon diſcovers; and though its evidence 
be (if 1 miſtake not) equal to mathematical 
certainty : F ach it requires Thought and Atten- 
ion; and the mind muſt apply it ſelf to a re- 
gular deductien of it from ſome part of our in- 

"a tuitive 
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tuitive #nowledge , or elſe” we ſhall be as un- 
certain and ignorant of this, as of other pro- 
politions , which are in themſelves capable 
of clear demonſtration. To ſhew therefore, 
that we are capable of Fnowing, i. e. being 
certain, that there is a GOD, and how we may 
come by this certainty, 1 think we need go no 
farther , than 'ourſelves , and that undoubted 
Fnowledge we have of our own exiſtence.  ,- 

F. 2. I think it is beyond queſtion, that 


man has a clear perception of his own being; he 


knows certainly , that he exiſts and that - he is 
ſome thing. e that can doubt, whether he 
be any thing, or no, I ſpeak not to, no more 
than I would argue with pure nothing, or en- 
deavour to convince Non entity, that it were 


—̃—ͤ— Vm 


ſome thing. If any one pretends, to be ſo 

10 Sceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, ( for 

e- really to doubt of it, is manifeſtly impoſſi - 

ed ble) let him, for me, enjoy his beloved  hap- 

e pine of being not bing, untill hunger, or 

/s; | ſome other pain convince him of the contrary- 

„ This then, I think, I may take for a Truth, 

ng | which every one's certain #nowledge aſſures him 

We of beyond the liberty of doubting, viz: that he 

eat is ſomething, that actually exiſts. 1 

ded ] F. 3. In the next place man knows by an 

, 0] intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can no more 

and | produce any real Being, than it can be equal to 

But zwo right angles. If a man knows not, that 

hat | Non. Entity, or the abſence of all being, can 

ce not be equal to two right angles; it is impos- 

ical| fible , he ſhould know any Demonſtration inan 

en- Euclid, If therefore we know, there is ſome Wl. 
re- real Being, and that Non- Entity can not pro- = 
im- duce any real Being, it is an evident demon- 
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ſtration , that from Eternity there has been 


Jomething ; ſince what was not from Eternity 
had a beginning; and what had a beginning, 
Muſt be produced by ſomething elſe. _-. -- 
8, 4. Next it is evident, that what, had 
its 6ging and beginning from an other, muſt 
alſo haye all that, which is in and belongs to 
its being, from an other too, All-the powers it 
has, muſt be qwing to, and received from the 
ſame /aurce. This eternal Source then of all 


being muſt alſo. be the /aurce and original of all 


Power; and fo. this eternal Being muſt be alſo 
the moi p, f nes wg 
$. 5. Again à Man finds in himſelf perception 


and Knowledge, We have then got one ſtep 
Farther ; and we are certain now, that there 


is not only ſome Being, but ſome Knowing in- 


telligent Being in the Morld. There was a 


time then, when there was no knowing Being, 
and when &Knaw/{edge began to be; or elſe there 
has been alſo a knowing Being from Eter- 


nity. It it be ſaid, there was à time, when 
no Being had any Knowledge, when that eter- 
nal Aeing was void of all underſtanding : I 


reply, that then it was impoſſible, there 
ſhould ever have been any Tate 3 it being 
-as impoſſible , that things wholly; void of 
Knowledge , and operating blindly, and with- 
out any perception., ſhould produce a know- 
ing Being, as it is impoſhble , that a T*iang/ 
ſhould make it felf three Angles bigger, than 


two right ones. For it is 2s repugnant to 


the Idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould put 
into it ſelf ſenſe, perception and knowledge, 


23 it is repugnant to the Idea of a 7 _ 


Which we. 
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that it ſhould put into it {elf greater Angles , 


than two right ones. | | . 

8. 5. Thus from the conſideration of our 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in our own 
conſtitutions, our Reaſons leads us to the notu- 
ledge of this certain and evident Truth, that 
there is an eternal, moſt powerful and moſt knows- 
ing Being ; which whether any one will pleaſe 
to call God, it matters not. The thing is e- 


vident, and from this Idea duly conſidered 


will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other atrributes, 
ought to aſcribe to this eternal 
Being. If nevertheleſs any one ſhould be 
found ſo ſenſeleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man 
alone knowing. and wiſe, but yet the product 
of - meer«dgnorance and chance; and that all the 
reſt of the Univerſe ated only by that blind 
hap-hazard: I ſhall leave wich him that very 

rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully, lib. 2. 
de Leg. to be confider'd at his leiſure : hat 
can be more ſillily arrogant and misbecoming, than 


for a man to think, that he has a mind and under- 
flanding in him; but yet in all the univerſe beſides 


there is no ſuch thing? or that thoſe things, which 


with the utmoſt firetch of his Reaſon be can ſcearte 


comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed 
without any reaſon at all? From what has been 
ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain 
knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD, than of 
any thing, our. ſenſes have not immediately diſ- 
cover'd to us. Nay, I preſume, I may fay, 
that we more certainly know, that there is 
a GOD, than that there is any thing elſe 
without us. When | ſay, we #now, I mean, 
there is ſuch a Knowledge within our reach, which 
we can not miſs, if we will but apply our 
F minds 
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minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other 


enguiries. ä 5 1 
FS. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perfect 
Being, which a man may frame in his mind, 
does, or does not, prove the exiſtence of a GOD; 


I will not here examine. For in the diffe- 


rent make of men's tempers and application 
of their thaughts, ſome arguments prevail 
more on one, and ſome on another, for the 
confirmation of the ſame Truth. But yet I 
think, this I may ” 3 that it is an ill way of 
eftabliſhing this truth, and filencing Atheiſts, 
to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a point, 
as this, upon that ſole foundation ; and take 
ſome men's having that Jaca of GOD in their 
minds (for *tis evident, ſome men have none, 
and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt 
very different) for the only proof of a Deny; 


and, - out of an over-fondneſs of that darling 


invention, caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour. to 
invalidate all other arguments, and: forbid 
us to hearken to thoſe pros, as being weak, 
or fallacious , which our own exiſtence, and 


the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer ſo 


clearly and cogently to our thoughts, that I 
deem it impoſſible for a confidering man to 
withſiand - them. For I judge it as certain 
and clear a Truth, as can anywhere be deliver- 
ed, that the inviſible things of G O D are 
clearly ſeen from the Creation of the World, 
being underſtood by the things, that are made, 


even his eternal power and Godhead. Though 


our own being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, 
with an evident and inconteſtable proof of a 
Deity; and I believe, no body can avoid the co- 
gency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, 
hs | 238 
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as to any other demonſtration of ſo many parts: 
yet this being ſo fundamental a truth, and 
of that conſequence, that all Religion and ge- 
nuine morality depend thereon, I doubt not, 
but I ſhall be forgiven by my reader, if I go 
over ſome parts of this argument again, and 
enlarge a little more upon them. — 
FS. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 
that /me thing muſt be from Eternity. I never 
yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 
could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a contradiction, as 
a time, wherein there was perfectly nothing; 
This being of all abſurdities the greateſt, to 
imagine, that pure nothing, the perfect nega- 
tion and abſence of all beings, ſhould ever 
produce any real Exiſtence. It being then un- 
avoidable for all rational Creatures, to conclude, 
that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity , let us 
next ſee, what kind of thing that muſt be. 
§. 9. There are but two ſorts of Beings in 
d the world, that man knows, or conceives. 
©» (..) ſuch as are purely material, without ſenſe, 
d perception, or thought, as the c/ppings of our 
ſo © beards and paring of our nails. (2) ſenſible, 
I |} thinking, perceiving beings , fuch as we find 
to | our ſelves to be, which, if you pleaſe, we will 
in {| hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings; 
r- | which to our preſent purpoſe , if for nothing 
re elſe, are, perhaps, better terms, than material 
{, and 7mmaterial. _ „ . 
e, | F. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething e- 
5h || ternal, let us ſee what ſort of Being it muſt be. 
n, | And to that it is very obvious to Reaſon, that 
a it muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. For 
- it is as impoſſible to conceive , that ever bare 
it, | 7ncogitative matter ſhould produce a think- 
| | H 5 es ing 
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king intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould 
of it ſelf produce matter. Let us ſuppoſe any 
parcel of matter eternal, great or ſmall, we 
ſhall find it, in it ſelf, able to produce na- 
thing. For example: let us ſuppoſe the matter 
of the next Pebble we meet with eternal, 
cloſely united, and the parts firmly at reſt 
| , if there were no other Being in the 
world , muſt it not eternally j remain fo a dead 
inactive lump? Is it poſhble to conceive , it 
can add motion to it felt, being purely matter, 
or produce any thing ? Matter then , by its own 
ſtrentgh, cannot produce in it ſelf ſo much 
as motion, the motion it has, mult alſo be from 
Eternity, or elſe be produced and added to 
matter by ſome other Being more powerful, 
than matter; Matter, as is evident, having not 
power to produce motion in it ſelf But let 
us ſuppoſe motion eternal too; yet matter, 
incogitative matter and motion, whatever 
changes it might produce of figure and bulk, 
could never produce thought. Knowledge will 
ſtill be as far beyond the power of motion 
and matter to produce, as matter is beyond 
the power of nothing, or Non- entity to produce. 
And I appeal to every one's own thoughts, 
Whether he can not as eaſily conceive matter 
produced by nothing, as thought to be produced 
by pure matter, when before there was no 
ſuch thing, as thought, or an intelligent 
Being exiſting. Divide matter into as minute 
parts as you will (which we are apt to ima- 
gine a ſort of Spiritualizing , or making 2 
thinking thing of it) vary the figure and mo- 
tion of it , as much as you pleaſe , a Globe , Cu- 
be., Cone, Prism , Cylinder &c. whoſe Diameter. 
1 2 Are 
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are but 1000000 th. part of a -Gry (Y) will 
operate no otherwiſe upon other bodies of 
proportionable bulk, than thoſe of an Inch, 
or Foot-Diameter; and you may as rationally 
expect to produce ſenſe , thought and AKnow- 
ledge , by putting together in a certain figure 
and motion groſs particles of matter, as 
by thoſe, that are the very minuteſt, that 
do any where exiſt. They knock, impell, 
and reſiſt one an other, juſt as the greater 
do, and that is all they can do. So that if 
we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or eternal; 
matter Gan never begin to be: if we ſup» 
poſe bare matter, without motion, eternal; 
motion can never begin to be; if we ſup- 


poſe only matter and motion ſirſt, or eternal; 


thought can never begin to be. For it is 
impoſſible to conceive, that Matter, either with, 
or without motion could have originally, in 
and from it ſelf, ſenſe, perception and | Andwws 
ledge 3 as is evident from hence, that then 
ſenſe, perception and Knowledge mult be a 
property eternally inſeparable from matter and 
every particle of it. Not to add, that 
though our general, or ſpecifick conception of 


94 Gry is = of Lint, @ Line 3 of an Inch, 
an Inch - of a philef. foot, a philoſophical foot 7 
of a pendulum, whoſe Di adroms, in the latitude 


of” 45. degrees, are each equal to ane ſecond of 
time, or , of a minute. I have dfected made _ 
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ion with names te them, be- 
cauſe I think , it would be of general convenience, 
that this ſhould be the common meaſure in the 
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matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing; 
vet really all matter is not one individual 


thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exi- 
ſting , as one material Being, or one ſingle body, 
that we know, or can conceive. And there- 
fore, if Matter were the eternal firit cogitative 
Being, there would not be one eternal infinite 
cogitative Being, but an infinite number of 
eternal finite cogitative Beings , independent 


one of another, of limited force, and diſtinct 


thoughts, which could never produce that 


order, harmony and beauty, which is to be found 
in Nature. Since therefore whatſoever is the 
firſt eternal Being, muſt neceſſarily be cogita- 


tive; and whatſoever is firſt of all things, 
muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actually 
have, at leaſt, all the perfections, that can ever 
after exiſt; nor can it ever give to another 
any perfection, that it hath not, either actually 
in it felf, or at leaſt in a higher degree; it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that the firſt eternal Bring 


can not be matter. 
§. 11. If therefore it be evident , that Jome- 


thing neceſſarily muſt exift from Eternity 
*tis alſo as evident , that that Jomething muſt 
neceſlarily be a cogitative Being: For it is as 
Impoſſible , that incogitative matter | ſhould 
produce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, 


or the Negation of all Being, ſhould produce a 


poſitive Being of Matter. 


12. Though this diſcovery. of the ne⸗ 
ceſlary Exiſtence of an Eternal mind does ſuf- 


ficiently lead us into the knowledge of G0 D; 


nnce it will hence follow, that all other 
knowing Beings, that have a beginning, muſt 
hog on hin" 3 and haye no other 1 of 
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fnotoledge, or extent of power, than what 
he gives them; And therefore if he made 
thoſe, he made alſo the leſs. excellent pieces 
of this Univerſe, all inanimate beings , where- 
by. his Omniſciente, Power and Providence will 
be eſtabliſhed, and all his other attributes ne- 
ceſſarily follow: yet to clear up this a little 
farther, we will ſee , what doubts can be 
Rr. 5 

F. 13. Firſt: Perhaps it will be ſaid, that, 
though it be as clear as demonſtration can make 
it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, and 
that Being muſt alſo be knowing : yet it does 
not follow, but that thinking Being may alſo 
be material. Let it be ſo; it equally ſtill fol- 
10Ws, that there is a GOD. For if there be 
an eternal, omniſcient , omnipotent Being; 
it is certain, that there is a. GOD, whether 
you imagine that Being to be material or no. 
But herein, I ſuppoſe , lies the danger and 
deceit of that ſuppoſition: There being no way 
to avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an 
eternal knowing Being, men, devoted to mat- 
ter, would willingly have it granted, that 
this knowing Being is material; and then letting 
{lide out of their minds, or the diſcourſe, the 
de monſtration, whereby an eternal knowing 
Being was proved neceſlarily to exiſt , would 
argue all to be matter, and ſo deny a GOD, 
that is, an eternal cogitative Being: . where- 
by they are ſo far from: eſtabliſhing, that they 
deſtroy - their 'own | Hypotheſis, . For if there 
can be, in their opinion, eternal Matter, 
without any eternal cogitative Being, they 
manifeſtly ſeparate matter and thinking, and 
ſuppoſe no neceſſary connexion of the _ 
444 | 2 | wil 
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5 with the other, and ſo eſtabliſn the neceſſity 


of an eternal Spirit, but not of matter; ſince 


it has been prov'd allready, that an eternal 


cogitative Being is unavoidably to be grant- 
ed. Now, if thinking matter may be ſeparat- 
ed, the zternal Exiſtence of matter will not 
follow from the eternal. Exiſtence of a- cogita- 


tive Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. 


S. 14. But now let us ſee, how they can 
ſatisfy themſelves , or others, that this eternal 
thinking Being is material. Firſt 1 would ask 
them, whether they imagine, that all matter, 
every particle of matter, thinks? This, I ſup- 
poſe , they will ſcarce ſay, fince then there 
would be as many eternal thinking Beings, 
as there are particles of matter, and ſo an inh- 
nity of Gods. And yet, it they will not allow 


matter, as matter, that is, every particle of 


matter, to be as well cogitative, as extended, 
they will have as hard a fast to make out to 
their own * reaſons a cogitative Being out of 
incogitative particles, as an extended Being 
out of unextended parts, if I may ſo ſpeak. 

§. 15. Secondly : If all matter does not think, 
I next ask, whether it be only one Atom, that 
does ſo? This has as many abſurdities, as 
the other; ſor: then this Atom of matter muſt 
be alone eternal, or not. If this alone be eter- 
nal, then this alone, by its powerful thought, 
or will, made all the ref of matter. And ſo 
we have the Creation of matter by a power- 
ful Thought, which is that the Materialiſis 
ſtick at. For if they ſuppoſe one fingle think- 
ing Atom, to have produced all the reſt of 
matter, they can not aſcribe that Preeminency 
to it upon any other account, than that of 
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But allow it to be by ſome other way, which 


is above our Conception, it muſt: be ſtill crea - 


tion, and theſe men muſt give 
Maxim: Ex nihils nil fit. 
all the ref of Matter is equally eternal, as that 
thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any thing at 
pleaſure, though never ſo abſurd: For to ſup- 
poſe all matter eternal, and yet one ſmall par- 


up their great 


ticle in #nowledge and power infinitely above 


all the 7 /, is without any, the leaſt, appea- 
rance of Reaſon to frame any hypotheſis. Every 


particle. of matter, as matter , is Capable of 
all the ſame figures and motions of any o- 


ther; and I challenge any one in his {thoughts 
to add any thing elſe to one above another. 


§. 16. Thirdly: If then neither one pecu- 


liar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
Being; nor all matter, as matter, i. e. every 
particle of matter, can be it; it only remains, 


that it is ſome certain Miem of matter duly 


put together, that is this thinking eternal 
Being. This is that, which, 1 imagine, is that 
Notion, which men are apteſt to have of GOD; 
who would have him a material Being, as 
moſt- readily ſuggeited to them, by the ordi- 
nary conceit, they have of them ſelves and o- 
ther men, which they take to be material 
thinking Beings. 


other: For to ſuppoſe the eternal — 
Being to be nothing elſe , but a compoſition 
particles of matter, each whereof is incogi- 


tative, is to aſcribe all the Miſdom and Know-- 


ledge of that eternal Being only to the Fuxta- 
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its thinking , the only | ſuppoſed difference. 


If it be ſaid, that 


But this imagination, how- 


ever more natural, is no leſs abſurd, than the 


of poſition, which tis impoſſible ſhould give U 


lump, and ſo can have no priviledges above 


there muſt be unavoidably accidental and 
limited, fince all the particles, that by 
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more abſurd. For unthinking particles of mar t 
ter, however put together, can have nothing I ? 
there by added to them, but a new Relation I * 


thought and #nowledge to them. 
17. But farther : This Corporeal Syſtem ei- Il ® 
ther has all its parts at reſt , or it is a certain 
motion of the parts, wherein its 'thinking con- 
fiſts, If it be perfectly at reſt, it is but one 


one Atom. If it be the motion of its parts, 
on which its thinking depends; all the thoughts 


motion cauſe thought, being each of them 
in it ſelf without any thought, can not: re- 
gulate its own motions, much leſs be regu- 
ated by the thought of the whole; ſince that 
thought is not the cauſe of motion, (for then 
it muſt be antecedent to it, and ſo without 
it) but the conſequence of it, whereby free- 
dom, power, choice and all rational and wiſe 
thinking, or acting will be quite taken away: 
So that ſuch a thinking Being will be no 
better, nor wiſer, than pure blind matter; 
hince to reſolve all into the accidental unguid- 
ed motions of blind matter, or into thought || 
depending on unguided motions of blind I 
matter, is the ſame thing; not to mention 

the narrowneſs of ſuchithoughts and knowledge, 
that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch parts. 
But there needs no enumeration of any more Ine 
abſurdities and impoſſibilities in this hyporhe= I 


fis , ( however full of them it be) than ill 


that before mentioned; ſince let this think- of 
ing Atem be all, or a part of the matter — 
N | 1 


me univerſe, it is impoſſible, that any one 


particle ſhould either #now its own, or the mo- 


; tion of any other particle, or the whole know 
+ |} [be motion of every particular; and ſo regulate! 


its own thoughts, or motions, or indeed have 


„any zhonght reſulting from ſuch motion. 
|| F. 18. Others would have matter to be 
\. £ 4ern2!, notwithſtanding, that they allow an e- 
10 ternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This 
ve though it take not away the Being of a GOD E 
s, Jet hnce it denies one and the firſt great 
es biece of his Mortmanubip, the creation, let 
nd us conſider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed 


by eternal: why? becauſe you can not conceive, 


n how it can be made out of nothing; why 


- will anſwer perhaps, becauſe about twenty, 


hat Nor forty years ſince, you began to be. But if | 
\en II ak you, what that you is, which began 


out then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The mat- 
e er, whereof you are made, began not then 
e- o » - o * 

o be: for if it did, then it is not eternal: But 


RN t began to be put together in ſuch a faſhion 
no nd frame, as makes up your body; but yet 


not that thinking thing, you are: (for I have 
ight NOW to do with one, who allows an eternal, 
Und Immaterial, thinking Being, but would have 


tion unthinking matter eternal too) therefore 
hen did that thinking thing begin to be ? 
arts. If it did never begin to be, then have you al- 


ages 


ays. been a thinkin | thing from Eterni 3 
er he abſurdity i, 1 = not — 
chan ill I. meet with one, who is ſo, void of under- 
W landing , as to own it, If therefore you can 
- off ow a thinking thing to be made out of no- 
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rex do you not alſo think your ſelf eternal? You 


the frame of particles is not you , it makes 


thing 
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thing; (as all things, that are not eternal, muſt 
be) why alſo can you not allow it poſlible, 
for a material Being to be made out of nothing 
by an equal power, but that you have the ex- 
perience of the one in view, and not of the 
other? Though, when well confidered, Crea- 
tion of a Spirit will be found to require no 
leſs power, than the creation of matter. Nay 
poſhbly , if we would emancipate our. ſelves 
from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our thoughts 
as far, as they would reach, to a cloſer con- 
templation of things, we might be able to aim 
at ſome dim and ſeeming conception, how 
matter might at firſt be made, and begin to 
exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt Being: 
But to give beginning and being to a Spirit, 
would be found a more inconceivable effect 
of Omnipotent power. But this Being, What 
would perhaps lead us to far from the No- 
tions, on which the Philoſophy now in the I h. 
world is built, it would not be pardonable F ;; 
to deviate ſo far from them; or to enquire pl 
ſo far, as Grammar it ſelf would authorize, if th 
the common ſettled opinion oppoſes it: eſpe- F. 
cially in this place, where the received doctrine jy, 
ſerves well enough to our preſent purpoſe, and} yf 
leaves this paſt doubt, that the Creation, or no 
beginning of any one SUBSTANCE out off ter 
nothing, being once admitted, the creation] eat 
of all other, but the Creator himſelf, may, with] fin 
the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 4 
9. 19. But you will ſay: is it not impoſſibleſ or 
to admit of the making any thing out of 0-7). 
thing , fince we can not poſſibly conceive it? and 
T anſwer, no; becauſe it is not reaſonableſ eit. 
to deny the power of an infinite Being, 1 uni 
. cauſe] 
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cauſe we can not | comprehend its operations. 
We do not deny other effects upon this 
ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive 
the manner of their produd7ion. We can't 
conceive, how any thing, but impulſe of body, 
can move body; and yet that is not a reaſon 
ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, againſt 


the conſtant experience we have of it in our 


ſelves, in all our voluntary motions, which are 


produced in us only by the free action, or 
thought of our own minds and are not, nor 
can be, the effects of the impulſe, or determina- 


tion of the mation of blind matter in, or upon 


our bodies; for then it could not be in our 


power, or choice to alter it. For example: 


My right hand writes, whilſt my let hand is 


ſtill: what cauſes reſt in one, and motion in 


the other? Nothing, but my will, a thought of 


my mind; my thought only changing, the right 
hand reſts, and the 4% hand moves. This is 
matter of fact, which cannot be denied: Ex- 


plain this and make it intelligible, and then 


the next ſtep will be to underſtand Creation. 
For the giving a new determination to the 
motion of the animal ſpirits, (which ſome make 
uſe of to explain voluntary motion) clears 
not the difficulty one at. To alter the de- 
termination of motion, being in this caſe no 


eaſier, nor leſs, than to giye motion it ſelf; 


ſince the new determination given to the animal 


+I ſpirits muſt be either immediatly by thought, 


or by ſome other body put in their way by 
thought, which was not in their way before, 


land ſo muſt owe its motion to thought ; 
Jeither of which leaves voluntary motion, as 


unintelligible , as it was before. In the mean 
1 8 time, 
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time, tis an over-valuing our ſelves, to re- 
duce all to the narrow meaſure of our capa- 
cities; and to. conclude all things impoſſi- 
ble to be done, whoſe manner of doing ex- 
ceeds our. comprehenſion. This is to make our 
comprehenſion infinite, or GOD finite, when 
what he can do, is limited to what we can 
conceive of it. If you do not underſtand 
the operations of your own finite mind , that 
thinking thing within you; do not deem it 


ſtrange, that you cannot comprehend the o- 


perations of that eternal infinite mind, who 
made and governs all things, and whom the 


Heayen of Heavens can not contain. 
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Wx the Uſefulneſs of 


ANCIENT MEDALS, 


; CORTE O, Eugenius and Philander had 


, retired together from the Town. to a 


country village, that lies upon the Thames. 
Their defign was to paſs away the heats of 
the Summer among the freſh breezes , that riſe 
from the river, and the agreeable mixture of 


ſhades and fountains, in which the whole 
country naturally abounds. They were all 


three very well verſed in the politer parts of 
learning, and had travelled into the moſt refin- 
ed nations of Europe: ſo that they were ca- 
pable of entertaining themſelves on a thouſand” . 
different ſubjects, without running into the com- 


mon topics of defaming publick parties, or par- 


ticular perſons. As they were intimate friends, 


they took the freedom to diſſent from one ano- 


ther in diſcourſe, or, upon occaſion, to ſpeak a 
Latin ſentence without fearing the imputation 


of 8 „ or ill-breeding. _ 


ey were one evening taking a walk to- 1 
gether in the fields, when their diſcourſe acci- 


dentally fell upon ſeveral unprofitable- parts of 


learning. It was Cynthio's humour to run down 


every thing, that was rather for oſtentation, 
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than uſe. He was ſtill preferring good ſenſe to 
Arts and Sciences, and often took'a pleaſure to 
appear ignorant, that he might the better turn 
to ridicule thoſe, that valued themſelves on their 
books and ſtudies; though, at the ſame time, one 
might very well ſee, that he could not have at- 
tacked many parts of learning ſo ſuccesfully, 
had not he borrowed his aſſiſtances from them. 
After having rally d a ſet or two of Virtuoſo , 

he fell upon the Medalliſts. 
Theſe Gentlemen, ſays he, value themſelves 
upon being Critics in ruſt, and will undertake 
to tell you the different ages of it, by its co- 
lour. They are poſſeſſed with a kind of learn- 
ed avarice, and are for getting together hoards 
of ſuch mony only, as was current among the 
Greeks and Latins. There are ſeveral of them, 
that are better acquainted with the faces of the 
Antonines, than of the Stuarts, and would ra- 
ther chuſe to count out a ſum in Seſterces, than 
in Pounds ſterling. I have heard of one in Ita, 
that uſed to ſwear by the head of Otho, Nothing 
can be pleaſanter, than to ſee a circle of theſe 
Virtuoſo's about a cabinet of Medals, deſcanting 
upon the value, rarity and authenticalneſs of 
the ſeveral pieces, that lie before them. One 
takes up a coin of Gold, and after having well 
Wet the figures and inſcription, tells you 
very gravely, if it were Braſs, it would be in- 
valuable. Another falls a ringing a. Pe/cennius 
Niger, and judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes the ſound 
of it to be modern. A third deſires you to ob- 

' ferve well the 7oge on ſuch. a reverſe, and 
aſks you, whether you can in conſcience be- 
lieve the ſleeve of it to be of the true Roman 
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I muſt confeſs, ſays Philander, the know- 
ledge of Medals has moſt of thoſe diſadvantages, 
that can render a Science ridiculous. to. fuch , as 
are not well verſed in it. Nothing is more eaſy, 
than to repreſent as impertinencies any. parts of 
learning, that have no immediate relation of the 
happineſs, or convenience of mankind. . When 
a: Man ſpends his whole life among the Stars and 


Planets, or lays out a twelye-month.-on the 


ſpots in the Sun, however noble his ſpeculations 
may. be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque, 
But it is ſtill more natural to laugh at ſuch ſtu- 
dies, as are employed on low and vulgar objects. 
What curious obſervations have been made on 
Spiders, Lobſters, and Cockle-ſhells? yet the 


very naming of them is almoſt ſufficient, to 
turn them into raillery. - It is no wonder there- * 


fore,that the ſcience of Medals, which is charg'd 
with ſo many unconcerning parts of know= 
ledge, and built on ſuch mean materials, ſhould 
appear ridiculous to thoſe, that have not taken 
the pains to examine it. - # 


zugenius was very attentive to what Philan- 


der ſaid on the ſubſect of Medals. He was one, 
that endeavour'd rather to be agreeable, than 
ſhining in converſation , for which reaſon he 
was more beloved, though not ſo much admired 
as Cynthio. I muſt confeſs, ſays he, I find 
my ſelf very much inclined to ſpeak againſt a 


ſort of ſtudy, that I know nothing of. I have 


however one ſtrong prejudice in favour of it, 


that Philander has thought it worth his while to 


employ ſome time upon it. I am glad then, 


ſays Cynthio, that I have thrown him on 4 
ſcience, of which I have long wiſhed to hear 
the Uſefulneſs. There, ſays Philander, Joh 
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muſt excuſe me. At preſent you do not know, 
but it may have its uſefulneſs : But ſhould 1 
endeayour to convince you of it, I might fail 
in my attempt, and ſo render my ſcience till 


more contemptible. On the contrary, ſays Cyn- 


this ; we are already ſo perſwaded of the unpro- 
fitableneſs of your ſcience, that you can but 
leave us, where you find us; but if you ſucceed, - 
you increaſe the number of your party. Well, 
ſays Philander , in hopes of making two ſuch 
conſiderable Proſelytes, I am very well content 
to talk away an evening with you on this ſub- 


ject; but on this condition, that you will com- 


municate your thoughts to me freely, when you 
diſſent from me, or have any difficulties, that 
you think me capable of removing. To make 
uſe of the liberty you give us, ſays Eugenius, 
1 muſt tell you what, I believe, ſurprizes all 


-beginners, as well as my ſelf. We are apt to 


think your Medalliſts a little fantaſtical in the 
different prices they ſet upon their coins, with- 
out any regard to the ancient value, or the 
metal, of which they are compoſed. A filver 
Medal, for example, ſhall be more eſteemed, 
than a golden one, and a piece of braſs than 
either. To anſwer you, ſays Philander, in 
the language of a Medalliſt, you are not to 
look upon a cabinet of Medals, as a treaſure of 


mony, but of knowledge; nor muſt you fancy 


any charmsin Gold, but in the figures and inſcri- 


ptions, that adorn it. The intrinſic value of an 


old coin does not conſiſt in its metal, but in its eru- 
dition. It is the Device, that has raiſed the ſpecies, 
ſo that at preſent an As, or an Obolus, may carry a 
higher price, than aDsnarius, or a Drachma; and 
a piece of mony, that was not worth a peny _ 
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hundred years ago, may be now rated at fifty 


crowns, or perhaps a hundred. guineas. 1 
find, ſays Cynthio, that to have a reliſh” for 
ancient coins, it is neceſſary to have a con- 


tempt of the modern. But I am afraid you 
will never be able with all your medallic elo- 
1ence, to perſwade Eugenius, and my ſelf, 
t it is better to have a pocket full of Ozhos 
and Gordians, than of Facobus's, or Louis ors, 
This however we ſhall be judges of, when 
you have let us know the ſeveral uſes of old 
ca t! vas ts wy” OO 5 
* The firſt and moſt obvious one, ſays Philan- 
der, is the ſnewing us the faces of all the great 


perſons of antiquity. A cabinet of Medals is a 


collection of pictures in miniature. Juvenal 
calls them very humorouſly , # 


Conciſum argentum in titulss, facieſyue © 
minutas. „ 


You here ſee the Alexanders X Caſars, Pompeys , 


Trajans, and the whole catalogue of Heroes, 


who have many of them ſo diſtinguiſhed them 
ſelves from the reſt of mankind, that we almoſt 
look upon them as another ſpecies. It is an 


_ agreeable amuſement to compare in our own 
thoughts the face of a great Man with the cara- 


Cter, that Authors have given us of him, and 
to try, if we can find out in his looks and fea- 
tures, either the haughty , cruel , or merciful 
temper, that diſcovers it ſelf in the hiſtory of his 


actions. We find too on Medals the repreſenta- I | 
tions of Ladies, that have given occaſion” to 


whole volumes on the account only of a face. 
RR 3 We 
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We have here the pleaſure to examine their 


looks. and drefles , and to ſurvey at leiſure thoſe 
beauties, that .have ſometimes been the happi- 
neſs, or miſery of whole Kingdoms: Nor do 
you only meet the faces of ſuch, as are famous 


in hiſtory, but of ſeveral, whoſe Names are not 


to be found any where, except on Medals. Some 
of the Emperors, for example, have had Wives, 
and ſome of them Children, that no Authors 
have mentioned. We are therefore obliged to 
the ſtudy of coins, for having made new diſco- 
veries to the learned, and given them informa- 
tion of ſuch perſons as are to be met with 
on no other kind of records. Vou muſt give 
me leave, ſays Cynthio, to reject this laſt uſe 
of Medals. 1 do not think it worth while, to 
trouble my ſelf with a perſon's name, or face, 
that receives all his reputation from the mint , 
and would never have been known in the World, 


had there not been ſuch things, as Medals. A 


man's memory finds ſufficient employment on 
ſuch as have really fignalized themſelves by, 
their great actions, without charging it ſelf 
with the names of an inſignificant people, 
whoſe whole hiſtory is writen on the edges of 
an old coin. IF 4473 
If you are only for ſuch perſons, as have 
made a noiſe in the world, fays Philander, you 
have on Medals a long liſt of heathen Deities, 


diſtinguiſhed from each other by their proper. 


titles and ornaments. You ſee the copies of 
ſeveral Statues, that have had the politeſt nations 
of the world fall down before them. You have 
here too ſeveral perſons of a more thin and 
ſhadowy nature, as Hope, Conſtancy , Fide- 


lity , Abundance , Honour, Virtue , 9 
N | U- 
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- Juſtice , Moderation, Happineſs , and in ſhort 
a whole creation of the like imaginary ſub- 
lo | ftances. To theſe you may add the Genies of 
nations, provinces, cities, highways, and the 


o H like allegorical Beings. In devices of this na- 
ne ture one ſees a pretty poetical invention, and 
s may often find as much thought on the reverſe 
7s of a Medal, as in a Canto of Spenſer. Not to 


to interrupt you, ſays Eugenius, I fancy it is this 

uſe of Medals, that has recommended them to 

ſeveral Hiſtory-painters, who, perhaps, without 

h; this aſſiſtance, would have found it very difficult 

ve do have invented ſuch an airy ſpecies of beings, 

ſe | when they are obliged to put a moral virtue 

to into colours, or to find proper dreſs for a * 

e, on. It is doubtleſs for this reaſon, ſays his 

t, under, that Painters have not a little contri- 

d, I buted to bring the ſtudy of Medals'in vogue. 

A For, not to mention ſeveral others, Caraccio is 

on | {aid to have aſſiſted Aretine by deligns, that he 

y. took from the Spintrie of Tiberius. Raphael 

elf had throughly ſtudied the figures on old Coins. 

e, Patin tells us, that Le Brun had done the ſame. 

of And itzis well known, that Rubens had a noble 
collection of Medals in his own poſſeſſion.” But 

ve | | muſt not quit this head, before I tell you, that 

du || you ſee on Medals, not only the names and | 

s, [ perſons of Emperors, Kings, Conſuls, Pro- 

er. | conſuls, Praetors, and the like characters of 

of importance; but of ſome of the Poets, and of 

ſeveral, who had won the prizes at the Olym- 

pick games. It was a noble time, ſays Cinthio, 

ng | when trips and Corniſh hugs could make a man 


immortal. How many Heroes would AA 
v. Felds have furniſhed out in the days of old? A 
u- | fellow, that can now only win a hat, or a 1 * | 
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had he lived among. the Greeks, might have 
had his face ſtampt upon their Coins. But 
theſe were the wiſe ancients, - who had more 
eſteem for a Milo, than a Homer, and heapt 
up greater Honours on Pindar's Jockies, than 
on the Poet himſelf. But by this time I ſup- 
poſe you have drawn up all your medallic people; 
and indeed they. make a much more formidable 
body, than I could have imagined. Lou have 
4+ Thewn us all conditions, ſexes and ages, Em- 
perors and Empreſſes, men and children, Gods 
and wreſtlers. Nay you have conjured up per- 
ſons, that exiſt no where elſe, but on old Coins, 
and have made our Paſſions and Virtues and 
Vices viſible. I could never have thought, that 
a cabinet of Medals had been ſo well peopled. 
But in the next place, ſays Ph:lander, as we 
ſee on coins the different faces of perſons, we 
fee on them too their different habits and 
dreſſes , according to the mode, that, prevailed 
in the ſeveral ages, when the Medals were ſtampt. 
This is another uſe, ſays Cynthio, that in my 
opinion, contributes rather to make a man learn- 
ed than wiſe , and is neither capable of pleas- 
ing the underſtanding, or imagination. I know 
there are ſeveral ſupercilious Critics, that will 
treat an Author with the greateſt - contempt 
imaginable, if he fancies the old Romans wore 
a girdle; and are amazed at a man's ignorance, 
who believes the Toga had any ſleeves to it, till 
the declenſion of the Roman Empire. Now 1 
would fain know the great importance of this 
kind of learning, and why it ſhould not be as 
noble a task, to write upon a Bib and Hang- 
ing ſleeves, as on the Bulla and Pretex- 
ta, The reaſon is, that we are familiar Mm 
. 8 | | e 
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me names of the one, and meet with the other no 
where, but in learned authors. An Antiquary- - 
will ſcorn to mention a pinner, or a night rail, 
a petticoat, or a manteau; but will talk as gravely, 
as a Father of the Church on the Vitia and Pe- 
plus; the Stola and Inſtita. How would an old 
Roman la 
the ſolemn diſſertations, that have been made on 
theſe weighty ſubjects. To ſet them in their 
natural light, let us fancy, if you pleaſe, that 
about a thouſand years hence, - ſome profound 


Author ſhall write a learned treatiſe on the _ 


Habits of the preſent age , diſtinguiſhed into 
following Titles and Chapter. 


Of the old Britih Trowſer. 
Of the Ruff and Collar- band. 1 
The opinion of ſeveral learned men concern- 
ing the uſe of the Shoulderknot. er. 
Such a one miſtaken in his account of the 
Surtout, &c. „ 1 

| muſt confeſs, ſays Eugenius, interrupting him, 
the knowledge of theſe affairs is in it ſelf very 
ittle improving, but as it is impoſſible without it 
to underſtand ſeveral parts of your ancient Au- 
hors, it certainly hath its uſe. It is pity in- 
deed there is not a nearer way of comming at 
it. I have ſometimes fancied it would not be 
an impertinent deſign to make a kind of an old 
Roman wardrobe, Where you ſhould ſee Toga's 
md Tunica's, the Chlamys and Trabea , and in 
ort all the different veſts and ornaments, 
at are ſo ofteri mentioned in the Greet 
and Roman authors. By this means a man 
vould comprehend better, and remember much 
longer, the ſhape of an ancient garment , * 
| e 


2 


, were it poſſible for him to ſee © 
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he poſſibly can from the help of tedious quota. 
tions and deſcriptions. The deſign, ſays Phi- 

lander, might be very uſeful, but after what 

models would you work? Sigonius, for exam- 
ple, will tell you, that the Veſtis Trabeata was 
of ſuch a particular faſhion; Scaliger is for ano- 
ther; and Dacier thinks them both in the 
wrong. Theſe are, ſays Cynthio, I ſuppoſe 
the names of three Roman Taylors: for is it 
poſſible, men of learning can have any diſputes 
of this nature? May not we as well believe, that 

hereafter the whole learned world will be di- 

vided upon the make of a modern pair of 

breeches? And yet, ſays Eugemus , the Critics 
have fallen as foul upon each other, for matters 

of the ſame moment. But as to this point, 
where the make of the garment is controvert- 
ed, let them, if they can find cloth enough, 
work after all the moſt probable faſhions. To 
enlarge the deſign, I would have another room 
for the old Roman inſtruments of war, where 
you might ſee the Pilum and the ſhield, the 
Eagles, Enſigns, Helmets, Battering-rams and 
Trophies: in a word, all the ancient military 
furniture in the ſame manner, as it might have 
been in an Arſenal of old Rome. A third 
apartment ſhould be a kind of Sac riſtie for Al- 
tars, Idols, ſacrificing inſtruments, and other 
religious utenſils. Not to be tedious, one might 
make a magazine for all ſorts of antiquities, 
that would ſhow a man in an afternoon more 
than he could learn out of books in a twelve- 
month. This would cut ſhort the whole ſtudy 
of antiquities , and perhaps be much more uſe- 
ful to e than thoſe collections of 


„ Whale bones and Crocodile ſkins, in which 


they 
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they commonly abound. You will find it very 
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difficult, ſays Cynthio, to perſuade thoſe So- 


cieties of learned men, to fall-in' with your 
project, They will tell you, that-things of this 
importance muſt not be taken on truſt; you 
ought to learn them among the Claſſic Authors 
and at the fountain head. Pray conſider what a 
figure a man would make in the Republick of 
Letters, ſhould he appeal to your Univerſity- 
wardrobe, when they exſpect a ſentence out 


of the Re Veſtiaria: or how do you think a 


man, that has read Yegetius, will reliſh your Ro- 
man Arſenal? In the mean time, fays Philan- 
der , you find on Medals every, thing that you 


could meet with in your magazine of antiqui- 
ties; and when you have built your arſenals, 


wardrobes, and ſacriſties; it is from - Medals 
that you muſt fetch their furniture. - It is here 
too, that you ſee the figures of ſeveral inſtru- 
ments of muſic, mathematics and mechanics. 
One might make an entire Gally out of the 
plans, that are to be met with on the reverſes 
of ſeyeral old Coins. Nor are they only char- 
ced with things, but with many ancient Cu- 
ſtoms, as Sacrifices, Triumphs, Congiaries, 
allocutions, decurſions, lectiſterniums, and a 
thouſand other antiquated names and ceremo- 
nies, that we ſhould not have had ſo juſt a no- 
tion of, were they not ſtill perſerved on Coins. 


I might add under this head of antiquities, that 


we find on Medals the manner of- ſpelling in 
the old Roman inſcriptions. That is, fays Cyn- 
thio, we find that felix is never written with 


an & diphthong, and that in Auguſtus's days, 


ctvis ſtood for cives, with other {ecrets in or- 
thography of the ſame importance. 
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We come then to a more weighty. uſe , ſay; 
Philanaer , it is certain, that Medals give a very 
great light to hiſtory, in confirming ſuch pat- 
ſages as are true in old Authors, in ſettling 
ſuch, as are told after different manners, and 
in recording ſuch, as have been omitted. In 
this caſe a cabinet of Medals is a body of hi- 
ſtory. It was indeed the beſt way in the world 
to perpetuate the memory of great actions, thus 
to coin out the life of an Emperor, and to put 
every great exploit into the mint. It was a 


kind of Printing; before the art was invented: 


It is by this means, that Monſieur Vaillant has 
diſembroiled a hiſtory, that was loſt to the world 
before his time, and out of a ſhort collection 
of Medals, has given us a chronicle of the K ings 
of Syria. For this too is an advantage Medals 
have over books, that they fell their ſtory 
much quicker, and ſum up<a hole volume in 
twenty or thirty reverſes. They are indeed the 
beſt epitomes in the world z and let you ſee 
with one caſt of an eye the, ſubſtance of above 
a hundred pages. Another uſe of Medals is, 
that they not only ſhew you the actions of an 
Emperor , but at the ſame time mark out the 
year, in which they were performed. Every 
exploit had its date ſet to it. A ſeries of an 
Emperor's Coins is his life digeſted into annals. 
Hiſtorians ſeldom break their relation with a 
mixture of chronology , nor diſtribute the par- 
ticulars of an Empeaor's ſtory into the ſeveral 
years of his reign, or where they do it, they 
often differ in their ſeveral periods. Here there- 


fore it is much ſafer to quote a Medal, than an 


Author, for in this caſe you do not appeal to 
Suctonius, or a Lampridius » but to the 3 
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Senate. Beſides that a Coin is in no danger of 
having its characters altered by copiers and 
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in the iucceſſion, they only conſider in What 
part of the cabinet he lies; and by running 
oyer in their thoughts ſuch a particular drawer, 
will give you an account of all the remarkable 
parts of his reign. nc nj ne 
to an uſe;that perhaps I ſhould not have thought 
on. But there is another, af Which I am ſure 
you could not but be ſenſible, when you were 
a4t Rome. I muſt own to you, it ſurprized me 
do ſee my Cicerani ſo well acquainted with the 
| buſts and ſtatues of all the great people of anti- 
| quity. There was not an Emperor, or Empreſs, 
but he knew by fight, and as he was ſeldom 
without Medals in his pocket, be would often 
ew us the ſame; face on an old Coin, that we 
ſaw in the Statue He would diſcover a Commaodu. 
through the diſguiſe of the club and lion's skin, N y. 
and find out ſuch a one to be Livia, that wa cl 
dreſſed up like a Ceres. Let a buſt be never ſo T 
disſigured , they have a, thouſand marks by 4: 
Which to decipher it: They will know a Ze. d 
nabia by the ſitting of her Diadem, and will I la 
diſtinguiſh the Fauſtinas by their different way iſ ſo 
of tying up their hair. Oh! Sir, ſays Oynt his, 
they will go a great deal farther , they will 
give you the name and titles of a Statue, that 
has loſt his noſe and ears; or if there is but hall 
a beard remaining, will tell you at firſt ſight 
who Was the owner; of it. Now I muſt con · 
feſs to you, I uſed to fancy they impoſed upon 
me an Emperor or Empreſs at pleaſure, rather 
All this howewer is eaſily learnt from Me- 
dals, ſays Philander , where you may ſee ,like- | 
wite the plans of many the moſt W ee 
I, 4 duil- 
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buildings of old Rome. There is an ingenious 
Gentleman of our own nation extremely well 
verſed in this tudy,who has a deſign of publiſh- 
ing the whole hiſtory of Architecture, with 
its ſeveral improvements and decays, as it is to be 
met with on ancient Coins. He has aſſured mie 
that he has obſeryed all the nicety ot propor- 
tion in the figures of the different orders, that 
compoſe the buildings on the beſt preſerved Me- 
dals. Vou here ſee the copies of ſuch Ports & 
triumphal Arches, as there are not the leaſt tra- 
ces of in the places, where they once ſtood. — 
have here the models of ſeveral ancient Te 
though the Temples themſelves, and the 

that were worſhipped in them, are periſhed 
many hundred years ago. Or if there are ſtill 
any foundations, or ruines of former edifices, 
you may learn from Coins, what was their Ar- 
chitecture, When they ſtood whole and entire. 
Theſe are buildings which the Goths and Van- 
dals could not demoliſh , that are infinitely more 
durable, than ſtone, or marble, and will perhaps 
laſt as long, a s the earth it ſelf. - AT I 
ſo many rea monuments of braſs; 


uod non imber dar, * nemaguile impotens * 2 
Paſſit diruere, aut innumerabili Cv: 


f Annorum faries, & fuga JS 
1 Which cating ſhow'rs, nornarthwind's belle 


Nor whirle of time, nor ae of years can 
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malicious ruſt would demoliſh one of your 
brazen edifices, as effectually as a Goth, or Vun- 
dal. You would laugh at me, fays Philander, 
ſhould J make you a learned diſſertation on the 
nature of Ruſts. I ſhall only tell you there are 
two, or three ſorts of them, which are extreme. 
ly beautiful in the eye of an Antiquary, and 
preſerve a Coin better, than the beſt artificial 
verniſn. As for other kinds, a skilful Medalliſt 
knows very well how to deal with them. He 
will recover you a Temple, or a triumphal Arch, 
out of its rubbiſh, if J may ſo call it, and with 
a few reparations of the graving tool reſtore it 
to its firſt ſplendour and magnificence. I haye 
known an Emperor quite hid under a cruſt of 
droſs, who after two or three days cleanſing 
has appeared with all his Titles about him as 
freſh and beautiful, as at his firſt coming out of 
the Mint. Iam ſorry, ſays Eugenius, 1 did not 
know this laſt uſe of Medals, when I was at 
Rome. It might perhaps have given me a great- 
er taſte of its Antiquities , and have fixed in 
my memory ſeveral of the ruines, that I have 
now forgotten. For my part, ſays Cynthio, 
I think there are at Rome enow modern works 


ol Architecture to employ any reaſonable man. 


T never could have a taſte for old bricks and 
rubbiſh, nor would trouble my ſelf about the 
ruines of Auguſtus's Palace, fo long as I could 
ſee the Vatican, the Borgheſe, and the Farnc/ 
as they now ſtand. I muſt own to you at 
the ſame time, this is talking like an ignorant 
man: Were Jin other company, I would perhaps 
change my ſtyle, and tell them that I would rather 
ſee the fragments of Apollo's Temple, than St. Pe- 
ter. I remember when our Antiquary at Rome _ 

: 7” 6 
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their Works, as we are with T. 


is no queſtion, I think, but the ſame reflex ion may 
extend itſelf to antique Pictures: for I doubt not, 
but in the deſigns of ſeveral Grzek Medals in parti- 
cular,one might often ſee the hand of an Apelles, 
or Protogenes , were we as well acquainted with 
tian's, or Vandike's. 
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1 mig ht here make a much greater ſhow. of 
the uſefulneſs of Medals, if I would take the 
method of others., and prove. to you, that all 
arts and OR receive a, coniderable illuſtra- 
tion From this t Te 1 I muſt however tell you, 
for. Medals 1 5 Civil. W „ As we are 
aff fred by thoſe, who are wel read in both, 
ve 4 dual rable light to each other, and that 
vetal old Coitis are like ſo. man maps. for 
explaining of the Ancient Ge 1 ' Bur 
fides the more ſolid parts 99 15 learning, | 
are . ſeveral little iatimations to be met wi 
on Medals, that are very pleafant te ſuch, 118 
cohverſant in this kind of ſtudy. Should 1 tell 
10 gravely „ this t without „lch of Coins 
uld never have known, Was the 
ft of the Empe ors, that wore A beard, . or 
rode in Rttrups , „Imicght turn my ſcience. in 
ridicule. Yer} it i there. are a thouſan 
gratifying to curiolity „ tho! perhaj 0 not very 
o ſee the 
dreſs, that ſuch an Empreſs delighted to be drawn 
in, the titles, that were moſt agreeable to ſuch 
an Emperor, 5 Batteries 300, 46 lay. moſt open 
to, . the honours, that he. paid to We #211 haul 
wiyes, predeceſlo 5 ktriends, or collegues, with 
the like particularities only to be met with 
dn Medals . Foe certainly not a little pleaſing 
85 ag, inquilitive. temper, which is ſo natura 
the mind of man. 

51 declare to you, ſays Gnibio, vou have 
aftoniſhed me with the ſeveral parts of know- 
ledge, that you have diſcovered on. Medals. 
could, never fancy before this evening, that 2 
Coin could have any nobler wie in it, than to 
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| You have not heard all yet;"fays"\PMHiander, 
there is ſtill an advantage to be drawn from 
Medals, which I am ſure will heighten your 
eſteem for them! I is indeed an wie, that no 
body has hitherto dwelt upon. If any of the 
Antiquaries have touched upon it, they have 
immediately quitted it, without corifidering it 
in its full latitude, light and extent. Net to 
in ſuſpence, I think chere is a great 
between Coms and Poetry; and that 
Medältiſt and Critic are much nearer 
related; 2 the world generally imagities. R 
Reverſe * ften clears up the paſſage of an old 
Peet, s the Poet often 1 iddle a Re- 
bee, I could be enger on this head, but I 
r 1 Have Already. tirẽd you. Nay, fays; Eu- 
„ inte you have gone ſo r Wich us, 
* Nabe beg yow'to-finiſh your lecture, eſpe- 
cialy ce wü are on à ſubject, that, 1 dare 
Ty u, will be very agreeable/to 'Cynthis, 
vho- bs rote an Ahaber of the N | 
muſt only warn you, that vou q 
55 Haze dur Ceige with more uſes, than they 
can W t is generally the method of ſuch, 
asg are in love with any particular ſciences to 
diſcover all others in it. Who would imbgine, 
for example, that Architecture ſhould: 
Hehd the Knowledge of history, eckics, muſir, 
r natural philoſephy, phyſic and the 
civil law? Let — — will give you hi rea- 
ſons, ſuch as tlie are, Why à good Architect 
is maſter of "theſe ſeveral arts and © ſciences. 
Sure, ſays Cinibio , Murat had never read 
Vini, Wien he "threw che Eier und the 
eee kite the lame claſs. 
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. But to give you an inſtance out of a vety ce- 
lebratèd diſcourſe on Poetry, becauſe we are on 
that ſubject, of an Author's finding out imagi- 
nary beauties in his own art. I have abſerueũ, 
:fays he, (ſpeaking of the natural propenſion 
| that all men have to numbers and harmony) 
l | #hat ny. Barber bas often combed my bead in 
% -Deatiyls and Spondees, that is; with two Hor 
j \ftrokes.and'a long one, or with two long ones. ſuc- 
| - ceſſively. Nay, ſays he, I bave known m 
. ſometimes run even into.;Pyrrichius's and Aan. 
geftus's. This you will think perhaps a very 8 
| extravagant fancy, but 1 muſt own, I: ſhould I 2 
6 as ſoon expect to find the Proadia in a Comb, k 
| as Poetry in a Medal. Before 1 endeavour to 2 
convince you, of it, ſays ' Philander , I muſt || C 
confeſs; to. you that this ſcience. has its viſion ec 
„dies as well as all others. There are ſeyeral, be 
-for example, that will find a myſtery in every th 
tooth of Neptune trident, and are amazed at I CC 
the wiſdom of the ancients, that repreſented a ce 
thunderbolt with three forks, ſince, they will 20 
tell you, nothing could have better ined ha 
its triple quality of piercing, burning, and || du 
N melting. I have ſeen a long diſcourſe on the ar 
figure and nature of horn, to ſhew it was || 1h 
impoſſible to have found out a fitter emblem || 
for plenty, chan the Cornu-Copie. Theſe are fac 
ö a ſort of Authors, who ſcorn to take up with | W! 
| 4 
| 
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appearances, and fanc ; an interpretation vulgar, 
when it is natural. at could have been more 
proper to ſhew the beauty and friendſhip of the 
three Graces, than to repreſent them naked and 
knit together in a kind 57 ? it is thus they 
always appear in ancient ſculpture, whether on 
Medals, or in marble, as I doubt not but Horace 
alludes to deſigns of this nature, when he de- 
ſcribes them after the ſame manner. 
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im | Conbein d by love's eternal bang. 


ry | Several of ' your Medalliſts will be here again tl 
1d £ aſtoniſhed” at the wiſdom of the ancients, that 9 
b, | knew how to couch excellent precepts of mo- 
o || rality under viſible objects. The natufe of 
uſt Gratitude, they will tell you, is better illuſtra- - 
a- ed by this fingle device, than by Seneca's whole 
, book de Beneficiis, The three Graces teach us 
Ty three things, I. To remark the doing of 2 
-at || courtefie. II. The return of it from the re- 
a ceiver III. The obligation of the receiver to 
ill | acknowledge it. The three Graces are aways 
xed | hand in hand to _ ſhow us, that theſe three 
nd || duties - ſhould be never ſeparated, —They. 
the | are naked, to admoniſh us that Gratitude 
vas | ſhould be returned with a free and open heart; 
em | and dancing, to ſhew us that no vertue is more 
are Active, than Gratitude, May not we here ſay 
JI 4 A pete 
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It is an caly thing, fays Eugenius to find out 


deligus, that never Entered into the thoughts of 


the ſculptor , or the Coiner. I dars ſay, "the 


morality on the three naked Siſters dant ing hand 
in hand, would have found out is*$660d à one 
for them, had there been four of them fitting 


ww 


Py 


at a diſtance from each other A and covered 


from head to foot. _It is therefore, ſays 
Philander, that the old Poets ſtep in to the aſh- 
ſtance of the Medaliſt, when they give. us the 
ſame thought in words, as the maſters of * Ro- 
man mint have done in figures. A tnan may ſee a 
metaphorzor an allegory. in Ke Well as 
read them in i When therefore I con- 
front a Medal with a Verſe, 1 only ſhew you the 


lame deſign executed by different hands, and 


appeal from one Maſter to another of the fame 
age and taſte. This is certainly a much ſurer 
Way, than to build on the interpretation of an 
Author, who does not conſider how the ancients 
uſed to think, but will be ſtill. inventing myſte- 
ries. and applications out of his own fancy, To 
make my ſelf more intelligible: I find a Shield 
on the reverſe of an, Emperor's Coin, deſigned 
as a complement, to him from the Sepate of 
Rome. I meet with the ſame metaphor. in ancient 
Poets to expreſs protection or defence. I con- 
clude therefore, that this Medal compliments the 
Emperor in the ſame ſenſe, as the old Romans did 


their Dictator Fabius, when, they called him the 
Buckler of Rome. Put this reverſe now, if youſ 
pleaſe, into the hands of a myſtical antiquary : He 
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ſhall tell — that the uſe of the ſhield a 


„ MED A fig. 


defend the body from the weapons of an — | 
it very aptly ſhadows out to us the refolutioh, 
or continence of the Emperor , which made Him 
* roof to all the attacks of forte or of pleafut 
n the next place, the figure of the ſhield bei 
found; it ie an emblem of perfection: for = 


. immortal pos e 
art Emperor has 8 y Bisgreat ae 
totundity being an embletn of eternity, that 

neither beginning, nor end. After this I dare n 
anfwer for the ſhield's de A bot 6 it oy 


cover a myſtery”; hay there ſhall not be the ea 


be uren eo era e en Art Feit 

in e an rt o ng, a8 We 
as Painting r Scl pture, they may ſerye 
ebene ach biker. 1 2 very, well fatis- 
fed, fays Engenius , by what you have ſaid; ön 
this ſubſect „ that the Poets may contribute to 
the en icatioh of ſuch reverſes,” as are puret 
emblematicaf, or when the perſons are of th! 
ſhadowy allegotical nature 
mentioned; but I ſuppoſe there are many othe 
reverſes; that tepreſent things and N 7 5 
more real exiſtence. 
ander, a Poet lets 
device better, chan a Proſe writer, as his de 
tions are often more diffuſe , his ſto m 
turally citcutnſtanced, and nis lanf be en 


ed with a greater variety of epithe 7 1 d 
you often meet with little $5 at fo | 

in a Poet, that give a great My ation 15 

cuſtoms | aftons, ornaments, 3 and 4 alt 1 


* poema off pictura loquens. 
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etl has ſaid the round . is the moſt perſcct. 


you have before 


In this caſe 3805 
you into the dee Ns 
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8 Antiquities that are to be met with on ancient 
oins. I fancy, ſays Cynthio, there is nothing 
more ridiculous, than an Antiquary's reading the 
enge pl 28 es * never Oka of the 
auty of the thought, or language, but is fo 
Garcbing into =—_ 4 cb hen Erudition 0 
the Author. He will turn you over all Virgil to 
tind out the figure of an old Raſtrum; and has 
the greateſt eſteem imaginable. for Homer, be- 
cauſe he has given us the faſhion of a Greek Scep- 
ter. It is indeed odd enough to conſider, how all 
kinds of Readers find their account in the old 
Poets. Not only your men of the more refined, 
or ſolid parts of learning, but even your , Alchy- 
miſt and Fortune- teller will diſcover the ſecrets 
of their art in Homer and Virgil. This, ſays 
Eugenius, is a prejudice of a very ancient ſtand - 
ing. Read but. Plutarch's diſcburſe on Homer, 
and you will ſee that the Iliad contains the whole 
circle of Arts, and that Thales and Pythagoras 
Role all their Philoſophy out of this Poet's works. 
One would be amazed to ſee what pains he 
takes tho prove that Homer underſtood all the fi- 
Z gures in Rhetoric, before they were invented. I 
o not. queſtion , ſays Philander, were it poſſi- 
ble for Homer to read his prai ſes in this Author, 
but he would be as much ſurprized, as ever Mon- 
_ Heur Jourdain was, when he had found he had tal- 
| Ked proſe all his life-time, without ever knowing 
What it was. But to finiſh the task you have 
ſet me, we may obſerve that not only the Vir- 
tues, and the like imaginary perſons, but all the 
heathen Divinities appear generaly in the ſame 
dreſs among the; Poets, that. they wear in Me- 
dals, I muit confeſs , I believe both the one 
and the other took the Mode from the an- 
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cient Greek Statuaries. It will not perhaps be 
an improper tranſition, to paſs from the heathen 
Gods to the ſeveral ' monſters of antiquity ,. as 
Chimæras, Gorgons, Sphinres, and many others, 
that make the ſame figure in verſe, as on coins. 
It often happens too, that the Poet and the Se- 
nate of Rome have both choſen the ſame topic 
to flatter their Emperor upon, and have ſome- 
times fallen upon the ſame thought. It is cer- 
tain, they both of them lay upon the catch 
for a great action: It is no wonder therefore, 
that they were often engaged on one ſubject, 
the Medal and the Poem being nothing elſe, but 
occaſional compliments to the Emperor. Nay, 
I queſtion not but you may ſometimes find cer- 
tain paſſages among the Poets, that relate to the 
particular device of a Medlalll. 
I wonder, ſays Eugenius, that your Medal- - 
liſts have not been as diligent in ſearching the 
Poets, as the Hiſtorians, ſince 1 find they are ſo 
capable of enlightning their art. 1 would have 
ſome body put the Muſes under a kind of con- 
tribution to furniſh out Whatever they have in 
them, that bears any relation to Tobe Theug 
they taught us but the ſame things that might 
be learnt in other writings , they. would at leaſt 
teach us more agreeably, and draw ſeveral 
over to the ſtudy of Medals, that would ra- 
ther be inſtructed in verſe, than in proſe. I 


am glad, ſays Philander , to hear you of this - 


opinion; for to tell you truly, when [ wasat Rome, 
I took occafion to buy up many Imperial Medals, 
that have ſome affinity With paſfages of the an- 
cient Poets, So that Thave by me a ſort of poeti- 
cal Caſh, which I fancy Icould count over to you 

ö | . 
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el and Greek verſe. 1f you will drink a 


W 1 xo „Iwill 
mx w eftion- before you. Icannot 
L e oe PEI 
= 4 Sxplicationy of Gains 0 which th 
generally very great ſtrangers. We are _ 
ever obliged to you for — us with the 
| offerofa kindneis, that you might well ier 
we ſhould have asked u. an 
Our three friends had been 0 intent on .their 
diſcourſe , chat they had rambled very far into 
the fields without taking notice of it. Philan- 
er firſt put them in mind, that unleſs they turn- 
ed. back quickly, they would | endanger being 
benighted - Their conyerfation. ran inſenſibilj 
into other ſubjects , but as I deſign only to re- 
port ſuch parts o it ag have any relation to Me- 
dals; I ſhal leave them to return home as faſt, as 
_ they. pleaſe, without troubling my: felf with 
Ber. EM the _ oe > Or Varian their Ceres 
103 
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Pan ANDE R Fr TIO, morning to take a 
walk in a neighbouring wood, that ſtood on 
the borders of the Ti vor It was cut throu 
by bunden ef beautiful alleys, which termi- 
nating on the water, looked like ſo many paint- 
ed views" in petſpective. Thee banks of the river 
and the thickneſs of the ſhades drew into them 
all the birds of the country, that at Sun-rifing 
flled the wood with ſuch à variety of notes, as 
made by prettieſt confuſion imaginable. Ixnqw 
prions of this nature the ſcenes are] ene- 
rally ſuppoſed to grow out of the Author's ima- 
gination 5 And if they are not charming in all 
their parts the Realer never imputes it to the 
want of fun, or ſoil, but to the Writer's baren- 
neſs of invention. It is Ciceros obſervation on 
the Plane tree, that makes fo flouriſhing a figure 
in one of Plats s Dialogues, that it did not draw 
its nouriſhment from t e fountain, that ran by it 
and watered its roots, but from the richneſs of 
the ſtile, that deſcribes it. For my own part, 
AS \pebgn gn only to fix the ſcene of the following 
Diato all not endeayour to give it any 
other Erctlinieuts than an ee wi which nature has 
owed upon. it. e 
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viſion of a Caduceus, or à C 


in the ſtudy of Medals. The more a man 


in their Medals, in the occaſion of ſtamping 
them, in the ine ers, and in the Figures, 


ſubject, ſays Cyntbio, be. ſo kind as to enter on 
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Philander, was here enjoying the cool of 
the morning 3 the 80 „ that lay on 
every thing about him, and that gave, the air 
ſuch a freſhneſs, 95 55 "a little agrecab 15 at 
hot part of the year. He had not been here long 
before he was joyned by Cynthio and Eugenius. 
Cynthio immediately fell upon Philander for 
breaking his night's reſt.” Tou have fo filled my 
head, fays he, with old Coins, that 1 have 
had nothing but figures and inſcriptions before 
my eyes. If I chanced Þ fall into a little ſlum 

| I interrupted; with the 


2 


ornucopiæ. Y ou will 


make me believe, ſays Philander, that you be- 
gin to be. reconciled to Medals... They ſay, it 
is a ſure ſign a man loves money, when, he is 
uſed to find it in his dreams. "There is ,Cet- 
tainly, ſays Eugenius, ſomething like avarice 


knows of them, the more he deſires to know. 
There is one ſubject. in particular, that Cyni bis, 
as well as my ſelf 2 * mind to engage you 
in. We would fain know, how, the Ancient 
and Modern Medals differ from one another, 
and which of them deſerves the prefetenee. You 
have a mind to engage me in a ſubject, fays 
Philaxnder , that is perhaps of a larger extent, 
than you imagine. To examine it throughly, 
it would be neceſſary to take them in pieces, 
and to ſpeak of the difference that ſhews it ſelf 
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that adorn them. Since you have divided your 


py a? 


it without any further preface. R 
We ſhould firſt of all, ſays Philander, conſi- I. 


der 
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der the differenceoof the Metals, that we find 
in ancient and modern Coins; but as this 
ſpeculation is more curious, than improving, 
1 believe you Will excuſe me, if I do not 
dwell long upon it. One may underſtand all 
the learned part of this ſcience, without knowing 
whether there were Coins of iron, or lead among 
the old Romans; and if a man is well acquaint- 
ed, with the Device of a Medal, I do not 
ſee What neceſſity there is, of being able to 
tell Whether the 1 zit ſelf be of copper, 
or Corinthian braſs. There is, however, ſo 
great a difference hetween the antique and mo- 
dern Medals, that I have ſeen an Antiqua- 
ſyelick an old Coin among other trials, to 
diſtinguiſh the age of it by its taſte... remem- 
ber When I laught at him for it, he told me 
vith a great deal of vehemence, there Was as 
much difference between the reliſh: of ancient 
and modern bras, as between an apple and a 
turnep. It is pity, ſays Eugenius, but they 
found out the ſmell too of an ancient Medal. They 
would then be able to judge of it by all the ſenſes. 
The Touch, I; haye heard, gives almoſt as good 
evidence, as the Sight, and the ringing of a Medal 
i, know, a very common experiment. But, I ſup- 
poſe, this laſt proof you mention relates only to 
ſuch Coin, as ate made gf your baſer ſorts of Me- 
tal. And hate. fars/P bland 1 We may obſerve the 
his DI ire ry on chat of the mo- 
derns, in the care they took, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of great actions. They knew very well, that 
ſilyer and gold might fall info the hands ot the co- 
vetous, or ignorant, who/weuld: nat reſpect them 
for the Device they bore, hut for the Metal 


che were made of. N Were their; appre- 


benſions 
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henſions il founded; for it is not eaſily imagined; 
how many of theſe noble monuments of hes 
have perithed in the Goldſmiths hands, before 
they came to be collected together by the learn. 
ed men of theſe two. or three laſt "Centuries, 
Inſcriptions , Victories, Buildings, and a thou- 
ſand other pieces of antiquity were melted down 
in theſe barbarous Ages, that thought figures and 
letters only - ſerved to ot the gold', that was 
charged with them. Your Medalliſts look on 
this deſtruction of Coins, as on the burning of 
the Alexandrian Library, and would be content 
to compound for them, with almoſt the loss 
of a Vatican. To prevent this in ſome mea- 
ſure, the ancients placed the greateſt variety of 
their devices on their braſs and * Coins, 
which are in no fear of falling into the clippers 
hands, nor in any danger of melting, till the 
general conflagration. On the con s Our 
modern Medals are moſt in ſilver, or gold, and 
often in a very ſmall number of each. I have 
ſeen a golden one at Vienna, of Philip the ſe. 
cond, that weighed two and twenty pound, 
which is 8 ſingular in its kind, and wil 
not be able to keep it ſelf long out of the fur- 
nace, when it leaves the Emperor's Treaſury. Wi; 
remember another in the King of 0 0 
eollection, that has in it three pound weight o it 
gold. The Princes, who ſtruck theſe Medals, t 
ſays Eugenius, ſeem to have deſigned them ra- h 
ther as an oſtentation of their wealth, than of zi 
their virtues. They fancied probably, it was m 
a greater honour to appear in gold, than ing; c: 
copper; and that a Medal receives all its valucY al 
from the rarity of the metal. I think the next ne 
ſubject you propoſed to ſpeak of, were the. 4 b. 
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d; | ferent Occaſions, that have given birth to an- 
ry cient and modern Medals. - +7 62 
re i Before we enter on this particular, ſays Philan- 
.der, I muſt tell you, by way of preliminary, 
es. that formerly there was no difference between 
u- Money and Medals, An old Roman had his 
wn | purſe. full of the ſame pieces, that we now 
nd WF preferve in Cabinets. As ſoon as an Emperor 
vas had done any thing remarkable, it was imme- 
| diately ſtamped: on a Coin, and became curent 
through his whole Dominions. It was a pretty 
contrivance; ſays Cynthio, to ſpread abroad 
the virtues of an Emperor, and make his actions 
circulate. A freſh Coin was a kind of a Ga- 
zette, that publiſhed the lateſt news of the Em- 
pire. 1 ſhould fancy your Roman Bankers were 
ſery Good Hiſtorians. It is certain, ſays Eu- 
genius, they might find their profit and inſtru- 
ction mixed together. I have often wondered, 
that no nation among the moderns has imitated 
the ancient Romans in this partieular. I know 
no other way of ſecuring . theſe kinds of mo- 
numents, and making them numerous enough, 
to be handed down to future ages. But where 
Stateſme: are ruled by a ſpirit of faction & 
intereſt, they can have no paſſion for the glory 
of their country, nor any concern for the 
it will make among poſterity. A man, that 
talks of his nation's honour a- thouſand. years 
heace , is in very great danger of being laught 
at. We ſhall think, ſays Cynthis, you have a 
mind to falh out with the Governement, be- 
cauſe it does not encourage Medals. But were 
all your ancient Coins, that are now in Cabi- 
hets , once current money? It is the moſt pro - 
dable opinion, ſays Philander , that they were 
all of them ſuch, rn thoſe we call 1 
fins | FE Re. Ons. 
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[ lions. Theſe , in reſpe& of the other Coins, 


— 


were the ſame as modern Medals, in reſpect of i i 
| modern money. They were exempted from alli 
| commerce, and had no other value, but: what 
| was ſet upon them by the fancy of the owner. Id 
i] They are ſuppoſed to have been ſtruck by Em- N 
[ perors for preſents to their Friends, foreign Prin- If 
'l ces, or *Ambaſladors. However, that theo 
\ Ft ſmallneſs of their number might not endanger d 
* the loſs of the devices they bore, the Romane 
l took care generally to ſtamp the ſubject offi 
ſl their Medalions on their ordinary Coins, thut 

ö were the running caſh of the Nation. As if n 
England we ſhould ſee on our half. peny and far 

. - thing pieces, the ſeveral deſigns, that ſhow them 

1 ſelves in their perfection on our Mledalss. 

I If we now confider , continued Philander, th 

! different "occaſions, or ſubjects of ancient an 


1 modern Medals, we ſhall find they both agre 
| in recording the great actions and ſucceſſes i 

| war, allowing ſtill for the different ways 0 
Fil making it, and the circumſtances, that attend 
| ed it in paſt ages, and in the preſent. I'fha 
'I inſtance one. I do not remember in any dl 
| Coin to have . ſeen the taking of a town men 
1 tioned, as indeed there were few 'Conquero 
could ſignalize themſelves that way; before ih 
invention of powder and fortifications, a ſing 

| battle often deciding the fate of whole kit 

| doms. Our modern Medals give us ſeven 
. Heges and plans of fortified towns; that ſhow 

N themſelves in all their parts to a great advantagC 
| - on the reverſe of a Coin. It is indeed, a kind of 


| Juſtice, ſays Eugenius , that a Prince owes to poſſp 
| ſterity, after he has ruined , or defaceda ftroni 
- place, to deliver down to them a model ofit , aþ 
: = 1 2 1 £74 ES. © 1 e 43 TE 10 Hy 1 
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ins, it ſtood whole and entire. The coin repairs 
©t of 

m all 
what 
vher the ſeveral noble pieces of Architecture, that 
Em- were finiſhed at the time, when the Medals were 


Prin- I ſtamped. 1 muſt. obſerve however, to the hun- 


 - theFour of the latter, that they have repreſented 
nger their buildings according to the rules of perſpe- 
five. This 1 remember to have ſeen but in 
very few of the plans on ancient Coins, which: 
makes them ap 
the modern, eſpecially to a mathematical eye. 


s they ſhowed themſelves in any particular: 
ion, but as they ſhone out in the general 


uſed to regiſter the 
urned 5 


encourage their A en d humor of doi 
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nau 1E Das. uy. 
in ſome meaſure the miſchiefs of his Bombs and 
Canons. In the next place, ſays Philander, 
we ſee both on the ancient and modern Medals 


— 


r much leſs beautiful, than 


Thus far our two ſetts of Medalls agree as ta 
weir ſubject. But old Coins go farther in their 
compliments'to their Emperor, as they take oe 
afion to celebrate his diſtinguiſhing: Virtues ; not 


ew of his character. This humour went ſo 


fit a Influence ON: the:i bappine and Welfare f 
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people, than the Songs Victory, or the Con- 
queſt of a nation. In England perhaps it would 
have looked a little odd, to have ſtamped a Me. 
dal on the aboliſhing of * che 
laſt Rein, or on the giving a hundred thouſand 
ounds a year towards the carrying on a war, 
in this. I find, ſays Eugenius, had we ſtruck 
in with the practice of the ancient; Romans, we 
ſhould have had Medals on the fitting - our 
ſeveral Docks, on the making of our Rivers 
navigable, on the building our men of War; 
and the like ſubjefts, that have certainly very 
well deſerved them. The reaſon why it has 
been neglected, ſays Philander, may poſſibly be 
this. ur Princes have the coining of their 
own Medals, and perhaps may think, it would 
look like vanity to ere&t ſo many Trophies 
and Monuments of praiſe to their own merit ; 
whereas, among theancient Romans , the Se- 
nate had ſtill a watchful eye on their —_— ; 
and if they found any thing in his life and 
actions, that might furniſh out a Medal, they 
did not fail of making him ſo acceptale an offer- 
ing. *Tis true, their flatteries betray often 
ſuch a baſeneſs of ſpirit ,” as one would little 
expect to find among ſuch an order of men. 
And here, by the way, we may obſerve, that 
you never find any thing like ſatyr, or raillery 
on old Coins: 8 571] e nel N Of ths 
Whatever | victories were got on foreign ene- 
mies, or the ſeveral pretenders to the Empire 
obtained over one another, they are recorded 
on Coins, without the leaſt bitterneſs, or re- 
flection. The Emperors often jeſted on their 
rivals, or predeceſſors, but their Mints ſtill main · 
tained their gravity. They might publiſh 


of din 
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invectives againſt one another in their diſcourſes, 


or writings, but never on their Coins, Had we 
no other hiſtories of the Roman Emperors, but 


thoſe we find on their money, we ſhould take 


0 


ſuch monſters of luſt and cruelty, as are almoſt 
a reproach to human nature. are there- 


fore ſo many compliments to an Emperor, that 


aſcribe. to him all che Virtues and Victories he 
himſelf pretended to. Were you to take from 
hence all your informations, you would fancy 


Claudius as great a Conqueror, as Julius Cæſar, 
and Domitian: a wiſer Prince, than his brother 
Titus. Tiberius on his Coins is all Mercy and 


7 % 


Moderation; Caligula and Nero are Fathers 


of 
their Country ; Gaiba the patron ot public-Li- 


derty , & Viiellius the reſtorer of the city of 


Rome. In ſhort, if you have a mind to ſee the 
religious Commadus, the pious Caracalla, and the 
devout Heliagabalus, you may find them either 
in the inſcription, or device in their Medals, 


On the contrary, thoſe of a modern make are 


often charged with irony and ſatyr. Our Kings 
no. ſooner fall out, but their mints make war 
upon one an other, and their malice appears on 
their Medals. One meets ſometimes with very 
nice touches of Raillery ; but as we have no in- 


ſtance of it among the ancient Coins, I ſhall | 
leave you to determine, whether, or no, it ought 
to find a place there. I muſt confeſs, ſays Cynthio, 


I believe we are generally in the wrong, when we 


deviate from the ancients: becauſe their practice 
is, for the moſt part, grounded upon reaſon. But 
if our fore - ſathers have thought fit to be grave 

and ſerious, I hope their poſterity may laugh 


L 4 without 


ALS us 


them for the. moſt virtuous race of Princes, that 
ankind were ever bleſſed with; whereas, if we 
into their lives, they appear many of them 
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without offence For my part, I cannot but 
look on this kind of Rallefy, as à refinement on 
Medals ; and do not ſee, why there may not be 
ſome for diverfion, at the ſame time, that there 
are others of a more ſolemn and maj̃eſtic nature; 

be celebrated in an Epigtam; 
as Well as in an Heroic Poem? Had the ancients 
given place to rallery on any of their Coins, 1 
queſtion not, but they would have been the 
moſt valued parts of a collection. Beſides the v 
tertainment we ſhould have found in them they 
Would have ſtivwmus the different ſtate of Wit, 
as it flouriſhed, or decayed in the ſeveral ages 
of the Roman Empire. + here is no doubt; ſays 
Philander, but our fore-fathers; if they had pleaſ. Il | 


nen fo c x»©= © Wwa([c i» 


ed, could have been as witty ; as their poſte- ! 


rity: but I am of opinion, they induſtriouily 


avoided it on their Coins, that they might not 


0 
b 

give us occaſion to ſuſpect their ſincerity. Had Wi 
they run into mirth, or N we ſhould not have IN v 
thought they had deſigned ſo much to inſtruct, I i: 
as to divert us. I have heard, fays Eugenius, 4 
that the Romas ſtamped ſeveral Coins on the I ic 
ſame oeca ſion. If we follow their example; If 
there will be no danger of deceiving poſterity: Ih 
fince the more ſerious ſort of Medals may ſerve as Nc 
cominents on thoſe of a lighter character. Hows || 1 
ever it is, the rallery of the Moderns cannot be It. 
worſe, than the flattery of the Ancients. But I 
hitherto you have only mentioned ſuch Coins, as Ib. 
were made on the Emperors; L have ſeen ſeveral of Ih 
our own time, that have been made, as a compli- I 
ment, to private perſons. There are pieces of ino- III 
ney , fays Philander , that during the time of the tl 
Roman Emperors, were coined in honour of the 
Senate, Army, or People. I do not remember to 
1 FEE CHESS "MI. FIBLS 3.  hava 


ut „* this wpper Empire the face of any pti⸗ 
mn vate per ſon that was not ſome way related to the 
be || Imperial family. Sejanus has indeed his Conſuls 


re || ſhip' mentioned on a "x Coin of Tiberius, he 


e, has the honour to give a name to the yearyiik 


u | whith' our Saviour was crucified. We are no-mm 


its come to the Legend, or Inſcription of our Me- 


11 als, which as it is one of the more eſſentiagak 


parts of them, it may deſerve to be examined 
more at length." Vou have choſen a very ſhort 
text to enlarge upon; ſays Cyntbis: I ſhould ag 


Ning, as on the Inſcription of a. Medal. 


under, that have had part J 11 f 0 
wund, the TTY. , Uke the D gcus Ta 1. in 


our mill ; ſo. that a few years 155 ms 
bably . mr _—_ t L action, that che Coin 
ſigned, to perpetuate. The ancients, were to 
wiſe to regiſter their exploits on ſo Nice! ur 
face. I ſhould fancy , ſays Eugenius, t e 
derns may haye Cchoſen this part of the Ne 
175 the inſcription, that the 1 "EAC 
mi r to à greater a vantage * 
have 81 804 ſeveral A Coins a 0 
confuſion between the legend and the eget 
The figures and letters were o mingled t wy 
ther, that one would ink, .tbe Coiner 3 
hard. put. to it, on what part of the moniy, t 


+ 


JE 


have found out ſomething like an excuſe 7085 

Philander, for your milled Medals, if they ca 

ried the wholelegend on their edges: Butat the 

time,that they are lettered on the eerie 

other, inſcriptions, on the face and os reve 

Your. modern Meiser 1 contraQt ED 4 
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ſoon expeët to ſee a critique on the Poſie fe 
21 fo ww ſeen ſeveral — Coins, 2 Pie | 
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beſtow. the ſeyeral words of his inſcription.” You - 
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a DIALOGUES, 
eaſion of the Medal into an inſeription, that 
is proper to the volume they write upon: ſo 
that having ſcribled over both ſides, they - are 
forced, as it were, to write upon the margin: 
The firſt fault therefore, that I ſhall find with 
à modern legend, is its diffuſiveneſs. You ha- 
ve ſometimes the whole ſide of a Medal over. 
kun with it. One would fancy the Auther 
dad a deſign of being Ciceronian in his Latin, 
and of making a round period. I. will ive 
you only the reverſe of a Coin ſtampt by the 
Preſent Emperor of Germany on the raiſing of 
the fiege of Fm. Vienna AVSTRIAE| « 


SITE 


* 


IVLII as ACRHMZ TE II. oss ESS =-SEPT, 
EX InsPERATO AB Eo DESERTA EST. I 
ſhould take this , ſays Cynthio,, for the parsgrajh 
of a Gazette, rather than the inſcription of a 
Medal. I remember you ye yl your an- 
cient Coins as abridgments of hiſtory ; but your 
ddern , if there are many of them like this, 

. ſhould themſelves beepitomized. Compare with 
this, fays Philander, the brevity and compre- 
henfiveneſs of thoſe legends , that appear on an- 
Salus Generis humani, Tellus flabilita. Gier] 
erbis Terre. Pacator Orbis. Reftitutor Orbiia 
Terrarum. Gaudium Reipublite, Hilaritas po. ti 
uli Romani, Bono Reipub. nati. Roma rend.] i 
ens. Libertas reſtituta. Seculum Aureum a: 
Puelle Fauſtinianæ. Rex Parthis datus. Vicio · C 
rig Germanica, Fides mutua. Aſia ſubacia. j ol 
Fudeacapta. Amor mutuus. Genetrix orbis, Sidi. fa 
ribus recepta. Genio Senatis. Fides exercittts. Pro. fas 
videntia Senatis. 8 Hiſpaniæ. Aduentuiſ I 
Aug. Britannia. Regna Adignata. Adlocutiv.|gr 
Diſciplina Auguſti. Felicitas publica. Rex Arme, 
oo - 715 datus, What 
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1 of Tuc: MEP ALS. ; 175. 
that What a majeſty and force does one meet with! 
ſo in theſe ſhort Inſcriptions! Are not you amazed 
are to ſee ſo much hiſtory ry BA athered into ſo ſmall a 
Em compaſs? You have often the dubjech of 2 Vos. 
vith lume in a couple of words, 
If our modern Medals are ſo very prolin in 
Ver- cheir proſe, they; are every whit as tedious in 
ther their verſe. You have —— a dull Epi- 
n, gram of four lines. This, ſays Cynthie, may 
Axe de of great uſe to immortalize Punns and Quib-"* 
7 the f dels, and to let poſteri cee their forefathers 
gal were a parcel of blockheads. A Coin, 1 find, 
Ll may be of great uſe to a bad Poet. If he cannot 
become immortal by the goodneſs of his verſe, 
Pr. e may by the peri of the metal, that 
©] hpports it. -L ſhall ou an inſtance, Fr | 
Pbilander, from a Jeda of Guſtavus. Adolp 5 
of a that will ſtand: as an eternal r r- of dun- 


an- e SUSHI . VRIWO-. 
you | Q- 10 1MOd. 
this, Miles ego Chrif 1, © Chri 115 4 ern dee, 
with Haereticos ſimul & calco mei —— 10 
npre- | Pareere Chrifticolis me, gebellare feroces © 50 
n an- ane 8 dux meus en animat. 16 


TW wa 


79 is eit Cynthia, you tell us 5 this * 
1 Medal of the Great Guſtav 250 : I ſhould have 
taken it for ſome one of ren Gothic Predeceſs; 

fors. Does it not bring into your mind Alen. 
ander the Great's being accompanied RIO a 
Cherilus in his Perſian expedition? If you are 
offended at the homelineſs of this inſcription Jy 
fays' Philander, what would you think of ſuch, 
have neither ſenſe, nor grammar in them? 
ventuiſ L afſure you, I have ſeen the face of Ee 


— . great Monarch hemmed zin with falſe Larix, 
me 
What 


21907 z 


#5 -DIASOGUER 
But it is not only the ſtupidity and tediousneſꝭ ur 
theſe Inſcriptions, that I find fault with; fuppoſ« 
ing them of a moderate length and 501 ſenſe: 
why muſt they be in verſe ?- We 'ſhould-be! fur- 
prized to ſee the title of a ſerious book in rhimeʒ 
yet is every whit as ridiculous to give the fub- 
ject of a Medal in à piece of2an hexameter; 
This however is the practioe of our modem 
Medalliſts. If you lock into the ancient n: 

ſoriptions, you ſee an air of ſimplicity in the 
words, but a great magnificence in the thought; 
on the —— * — your modern Medals, . 
have generally a trifling thought wrapt up in th 
beginning, wy — a? ord verſe. Where 
the ſenſe of an Inſcription is low, it is not iniths 
power of Dadtyis and Spondees to taiſe it; where it 
is noble, it has no need of ſuch affected orna. 
ments. I remember a Medal of Philip the ſecond, 
on Charles Quint's reſigning to him the King 
dom of Spain, with this Inſcription: Ut Quieſcat 
Atlas. The Device is a Hercules with the Sphere 
on his ſhoulders. Not withſtanding the thought is 
poetical, I dare ſay you would think the beauty 
of the inſcription very much loſt, had it been 
- - - - rTequiejcat ut Atlas. To inſtance a Me- 
dal of our on nation. After the concluſion of 
the peace with Holland, there was one ſtampt 
Wich the following Legend +) - Kedeant 

Cammercia Flandris:; The thought is here great 
enough; but in my opinion it would have looked 
much greater in tWo or three words of proſe. I 
think . ſays Eugenius, it is ridiculous enough 
to make the inſcription run like a piece of a verſeꝭ 
When it is not taken out of an old Author. 
But I would fain have your opinion on ſuch in? 
ſeriptions, as are [borrowed from the — 6 


Hain MEDALS. iff 

Poets, I have _ _— — fort, — 
been very prettily applied, and I fancy when 
they are choſen with art, they ſhould not be 
thought unworthy of a place in your Medals. 
Which ever ſide I take, ſays Philander, I am 

like to have a great party againſt me. Thoſe, 
who have formed their relifh'ofi' old Coins, will 
by no means allow of ſuch an innovation; on 
the contrary, your men of wit will be apt to 
look on it, as an improvement on ancient Me- 
dals. Vou will oblige us however, to let us 
know, what kind of rules you would have ob- 

ſerved in the choice of your quotations, ſince 
you ſeem to lay a ſtreſs on their being choſen 
with art. You muſt know then, ſays Eugenias, 
do not think it enough, that a quotation tells us 
plain matter of fact, unleſs it has ſome other 
accidental ornament to ſet it off. Indeed if a 
great action, that ſeldom happens in the courſe 
of human affairs, is exactly deſcribed in the 
paſſage of an old Poet, it gives the Reader a 
very -agreeable ſurprize, and may therefore de- 
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ſerve a place on a Medal. Wh 
Again, if there is more than a ſingle circum- 
ſtance of the action ſpeciſied in the quotation, | 
it pleaſes a man to ſee an old exploit copied 
out, as it were, by a Modern, and running 
parallel with it in ſeveral of its: particulars. 
In the next place, when the quotation is 
not only apt, but has in it a turn of wit, 
or ſatyr, it is ſtill the better qualified for 
2 Medal, as it has a double capacity of pleaſ- 
ccc 15700 OR - 
But there is no Inſcription fitter for a Me- 
WI r eee e, 
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1 lides its aptneſs, has ſomething in it lofty ata 

[ {ſublime : | far ſuch a one: ſtrikes in with the 

| -.natural greatneſs of the ſoul , and produces a 

| High idea ot the perſon, or action it celebris 

ies, which is one of the principal deſigns of 2 
155 It is certainly 


Medal. Det! Rain ing 19919 8 ee 
* qe: Eugenius, to 

ſee a verſe of an old Poet, revolting as it wert 
from its original ſenſe, and ſiding with a mo. 
dern ſubject. But then it ought to do it willingly 
of is on accord, without being forced to it bj 
any change in the words, or the punctuation : for 
when this happens, it is no longer the verſe of an 
ancient Poet , but of-him, that has converted it 
to his own uſd. on % i 

. -- Youhave, Ibelieve, by this time, exhauſtel 
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your ſubject, . ſays Philander; and L think the ct: 
ticiſms you have made on the poetical quotations 
khat we ſo often meet with in our modern Me- 


dals, may be very well applied to the Mottos al 
dooks, and other Inſcriptions of the ſame nature, 
But before we quit the Legends of Medale, I gan- 
not, but take notice of a kind of wit, that flow 
- xiſhes very much on many ot the modern, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of Germany, when they repreſent inthe 
Inſcriptions the year in wich they were coined. 
As to mention to you another of Guffaphus Adil. 
Phus. CHRISTVS DVX ERCO TRIV MenVs 
If you take the pains to pick out the figures from 
the ſeveral words, and range them in their proper 
order, you will find they amount to 1627. the 
vear in which the Medal was coined; for do not 
you obſerve ſome of the letters diſtinguiſh them. 
ſelves from the reſt, and top it over their fellows 
theſe; you muſt conſider in a double capacity, a 
letters, or as cyphers. Your laborious Om_ 
wits 
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Jof their country, inſo 


are full of Toga's and Tunica t, Traleas and 


1 ef Ancient ME DAL SS. 155 
wits will turn you over a Whole Dictionary ſor 
one of theſe — devices. You Would 
fancy perhaps they were fearching after an apt 
claſſical term, but inſtead of that, they are 
looking out for a word, that has an L. an M. or 
a D. in it. When therefore you ſee — . 
theſe Inſeriptions, you are not ſo. much to 
look in them for the thought, as for the year 
of the Lord. There are foreign Univerſlities, 
where this kind of wit is ſo much in vogue, 
that as you praiſe a man in England for being 
an excellent Philoſopher, or Poet, it is an or- 
dinary character among them to be à great 
Chronog are probably, ſays 


rammatiſt. T 
Cinthio , ſome of thoſe mild provinces of 'Acrof- 
tic land, that Mr. Dryden has __ to 
his Anagrams, Wings and Altars. We ha- 
ve. now done, I ſupoſe, with the L of, 
a Medal. I think you promiſed us in the next - 
place to ſpeak of the Figures. TEENS Def SE 
As we had a great deal of talk on this part 
of a Coin ,' replied Philander , in our diſcourſe 
on the uſefulneſs of ancient Medals; 1 ſhalt. 


| you 
little variations of the Mode in 
pery of the Medal. They would have thought 
it ridiculous to have drawn an Emperor of 
Rome in a Grecian Cloak, or a Pbrygian Mi- 
tre. On the contrary, our modern Medals 


Paludamentums, with a multitude: of the like 
antiquated garments, that have not been in 
faſhion theſe thouſand years. You ſee ve- 
TO o 3 ry 


ry often a King of England, or France dreſſed 
up hike a Julius Cæguar. One would think they 
had a mind to paſs t hemſelves upon poſterity for 
-Romais Emperots De iſame obſervation mi 
run through ſeveral cuſtoms and religions, that 
appear in our ancient and modern Coins. No- 
thing is more uſual, than to ſee] Alluſions to 
Roman cuſtoms! andoceremonies on the Medal; 
of our own nation. Nay very often they 
carry the figure of a heathen God. It poſte- 
rity take its notions of us from our Medals, 
they muſt fancy one of our Kings paid a great Ib. 
devotion to Alainerva; that another was a pro- 
ſeſſed worſhipper Of Apollo „ Or at beſt 7 that 
our Whole religion was a mixture of Pag. 
deen guilty of the ſame extravagance, then 
would have been ſo great a confution in theit 
Antiquities, that their Coins would not Hav 
had half the uſes we now find in them. We 
ought to lock on Medals as ſo many monu- 
ments conſigned over to Eternity, that mai 
poſſibly laſt when all other memorials of thi 
ſame Age are worn out, or loſt. They are 
kind of preſent, that thoſe, who are actualhhni 
in being „make over to ſuch, as lie hid with 
zin the depths of futurity. Were they on 
deſigned to inſtruct the three, or four ſucceed 
ung generations, they are in no great -danget 
f being miſunderſtood: but as they may pal: 
Aigto the the hands of a poſterity, that Iqþoi 
many removes from us, and are like to acer 
their part in the world, when it's government 
manners, and religions, may be quite altered 
we onght to take a particular care not to maky 
any falſe reports in them, or to cas ; 
72 en 


N Ancient MEDALS: ½% 
ed I mem with any Devices, that may look doubt- 
key ful, or unintelligible. 
for | 1 have lately ſeen, by Eugenius, a Medallic - 
uy hiſtory: of the preſent King of France. One 
hat might expect, methinks, to ſee the medals of 
Jo- that nation in the higheſt perfection, when there 
to fs a ſociety penſioned and ſet apart on purpoſe 
dalz Nor the deſigning of them... 

bey We will examine chem, if you pleaſe, ſays 


fte- Nbilander, in the light, that our foregoing obſer- 
Jals, Nrations have ſet. them: but on this condition, 


that you do not look on the faults I find in 
them any more, than my own private opinion. 
In the firſt place then, I think it is impoſſible 
o learn from the French Medals either the reli- 
don, cuſtom, or habits of the French nation. 
ou ſee on ſome of them the Crofs: of our 
aviour, and on others Hercules's Club. In one 
jou have an Angel, and in another a Mercury. 
fancy, ſays. Cynthio , poſterity would be as 
uch puzzled. on the religion of Leuis le Grand, 
vere they to learn it from his Medals, as we are 
preſent on that of Conſtantine the Great. It 
e certain, ſays Philanden, there is the ſame 
ixture of Chriſtian and Pagan in their Coins: 
ith or is there a leſs confuſion in their cuſtoms. 
or example, what relation is there between 
e figure of a Bull, and the planting of a French 
olony in America? The Romans made ule of 
his type, in alluſion to one of - their.own cu- 
oms, at the ſending out of 2 colony: but 
o achr the French, a Ram, a Hog, or an Elephant, 
nentsFould have been every whit as:lignificant an em- 
tered lem. Then can any thing be more unnatural, 
.makFan to ſee a King of France dreſſed like an Em- 
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chargFtror of Rome, with his arms ſtripped up to the 


. 
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them ſo univerſally underſtood: by the learned, 
I own to you, ſays Philander, if they only 


matter for the other circumſtances of a Medal; 


Medal. There is one ftruck, for example; on 
the Engliſb failing in their attempts on Dunkiri, 


have the French here done to boaſt of? A Medal 
however you have with this inſcription , Dux- 


not ſo much to the honour of the French, as 
of the Englih, Ora oY 


his ſhoulders? I fancy, ſays Eugenius, the ſociety 
of Medallifts would give you their reaſons for 
what they have done. Vou your {elf allow the 
Legend to be Latin, and why may not the 
cuſtoms and ornaments be of the ſame country, 
as the language? eſpecially ſince they are all of 


deſign to deliver down. to poſterity the ſeveral 
parts of their Great *Monarch's hiſtory, it is no 


but I fancy it would be as great a pleaſure and 
inſtruction for future ages, to ſee the Drelle 
and Cuſtoms of their anceſtors, as their Build- 
ings and Victories. Beſides, I do not think 
they have always choſen a proper occaſion. for 


when in the laſt reign they endeavoured to blow 
up'a Fort, and bombard the town, What 


KiRKA ILLAEsA. Not to cavil at the two 
K's in Dunkirka,or the Impropriety of the word 
Tilz/a, the whole Medal, in my opinion, tends 


— — — -＋⁰h⏑ãt opimus 2 - 3 
Fallere & effugere eft triumpb us. 


I could mention a few other faults, or at leaſt 
what I take for ſuch. But at the ſame time 


muſt be forced to allow, that this Series of 2 2 5 
7 '$) 


eaſt 
ime 
dals 
the 


Ty 


Device, and the propriety of the Legend. In 

theſe and other particulars, the French Medals 
come nearer the ancients, than thoſe. of any 
other country, as indeed it is to this nation we 


are indebted for the beſt lights; that have been 
given to the whole ſcience in general. «+ 
I muſt not here forget to mention the Medalic 
hiſtory of the Popes, where there are man 
Coins of an excellent workmanſhip, as I think 


they have none of thoſe faults , that I have - 


ſpoken of in the preceeding ſett. They are 2 


4 
* 


always Roman- Catholic in the Device and in t 


Legend, which are both of them many times  ' | 


taken out of the holy Scriptures, and therefore 
not unſuitable to the character of the Prince 
they repreſent. -, Thus when Iunacent XI. lay 
under terrible apprehenſions of the French King, 


he put out a Coin, that on the reverſe of it 


had a ſhip toſſed on the waves, to repreſent 
the Church. Before it was the figure of our 
Saviour walking on the waters, and St. Peter 
ready to ſink tat his feet. The. inſcription, if 
| remember, was in Latin. Help Lord, or elſe 


1 periſh. This puts me in mind, ſays Cynthio, _ 


of a paſquinade, that at the ſame time was fixed 
up at Rome, Ad Galli cantum Petrus filet, 
But methinks ;., under this head of the figures - 
on ancient and modern Coins, we might expe 
to hear your opinion on the difference that 
appears in the workmanſhip of each. You- 
muſt, know. then, ſays Philander, that till a- 


bout the end of the third century, when there 


was a general decay in all the arts of deſigning, I 


* - 


do not remember to have ſeen the head ot a * 
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is the moſt perfect of any among the moderns, 
in the beauty. of the work, the aptneſs of the 
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Emperor drawn with a'tull face. They always 
appear in profil, to uſe a French term of art, 


Which gives.us the view of a head, that, in my, 


opinion, has ſomething in it very majeſtic, and 
at the ſame time ſuits beſt with the dimenſions 
of a Medal. Beſides that it ſhows the noſe and 
eye-brows, with the ſeveral prominencies and 
- fallings in of the features, much more diſtinctly, 

than any other kind of figure. In the lower 
Empire you have abundance of broad Gothic 


faces, like ſo many full Moons, on the fide of 


a Coin. Among the moderns too, we have 
of both ſorts, though the fineſt are made after 
the antique. In the next place, you find the 
figures of many ancient Coins riſing up in a 
much more beautiful relieũß, than thoſe on the 
modern. This too is a beauty, that fell with 
the grandour of the Roman Emperors j ſo that 
vou ſee the face ſinking by degrees in the ſeveral 


declenſions of the Empire, till, about Con/tanti- 


nie time, it lies almoſt even with the ſurface 
pk the Medal. After this it appears ſo very plain 
and uniform, that one would think the Coiner 
look'd on the flatneſs of a figure , as one of 
the greateſt beauties in ſculpture. I fancy, ups 
 Eugenius , the Sculptors of that age had the 


.  . amereliſh, as a Greek Prieſt, that was buying 
Iome religious pictures at Venice. Among others 


he was ſhown a noble piece of Titian. The 
Prieſt having well ſurvey'd it, was very much 
ſcandalized at the extrayagance of the 7elzef, 
as he termed it. You know, ſays he, our 
religion forbids all idolatry ; we admit of no 
Images, but ſuch as are drawn ona ſmooth ſur- 
face: The figure you have here ſhown me, 
ſands ſo much out to the eye; that I would 
X 5 a: tr X 0 # 1 E : ; : no 
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no Genes ſuffer it in my Church und Statue 
could recommend your” Greet Prieſt, ſayn 
Philander, to abundance of celebrated Painter* - 
on this ſide, f the) Alps, that would not fail to 

pleaſe him. We muaſt own however that the 


hgures on ſevera] of our modern Medals are 
raiſed and rounded” to a very great rfection. 
But if you compare them in d particular with 


the moſt ＋ 28 among the 2 95 11 2750 8 55 
e r. 


with the propoſal, and by that n means give me an. 
WN of. e uy Sr wh; e 
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not ruled by one Prince; but devided into 4 
great many ＋ oe States, each of them govern'd 


. being overcome by their Foreign Enemies. This 
Iſland was-fearce known. to the Greis and Ra. 


had conquer'd the greateſt part of France, un- 
. dertook an Expedition into this Ifland , hoping, 
as tis ſuppos d, to meet there with 2 Booty 


the Inhabitants, returned again witckwut leaving 


2 Gartiſon, or exacting an — 
After this Brigainy was not att; by the 
Romans, till under the Re cit the Empe- 
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N Abdel Time, | RR which Ws mes 
eſteemed the bigeſt Hand of the World, was 


5 its own ; but this multitude of 'petty 
inces, as it cauſed great Diviſions among 
them; ſa it expoſed them to the danger of 


mans till Julius Cejar's time, who, after be 
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and Riches. But he enter d no! 
the Country, and after ome” 


4 into 
irmiſhes with 


rour Claudius, who bent his Arms againſt it in 
good earneſt, and the Inhabitants being di vid- 
ed among themſelves . „ and not joined in a 


el defence * the common 3 , 
x1 


. e 


PP. ˙—mun— . 
— 


N . to reſiſt their Power; and 


he , "li 4 : difficulty , 7 8 
of it: At which time Britain was made 2 


Roman Province, a conſtant. Army being main- 


tained there by the | Romans ,; Who by en | 
3 one part after another, yet not withe 
27 ſome Defeats. At laſt , under 
bo Reign of Domitian, Julius Agricola mar- 
ched with his victorious Army through the whole 
Uſland, and giving a. ſignal overthrow to td 
Calrdaniuns Who are now called the Sc, 
ſubdued them ; tho the Romans could never 
entirely conquer the utmoſt parts of Britaings 
_ — inacceſſible; - Wherefore, aſter- 
s the Emperours Adrian. and Severss., by - 
building a Wall croſs the Iſland ſrom Sea a 
Sea, divided them from the Roman Province, 
2 . — thereby to ſtop their. Incurſions. Burt 
never came into Ireland. After LD 
the Britains had been above 400 Years under N 
ſubjection to the Romans, the Northern: Na- 
tions at that time over-runging; the Weſtern 
parts of the Raman Empire, the Romans left _ 
this Ifland voluntarily, being obliged to recall 
their Legions, which were. 1 _ ee, 
to oppoſe their: noma & "al 


=: 2. 5 $f W an San W 
and beſides this, migh ily erbeutete its Strength- _ 
for that the Romans had made uſe of their you 
Men in their Wars, the Picis and Scots, — 4 
their barren Oountry, made an Inrode, into 
theſe plentifuſl Provinces, deſtroying all hefore 
them. "The Engliſh , to make — better Head 
againſt them, had choſen one  Fortigern: for. 
their King; but he perceiving himſelf tax de no 
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being denied him from the Romane, called in 


the Angles, a Saxon Nation, living then in Hol. 


fein: One part of which retains that Name to 
this day, tho' ſome will have them to have been 
Frieſlanders, others Goths; it being certain, 


that the modern Language of the Hieſſandert 


has a great affinity with the ancient Engi Ton 
gue. Theſe Angles, under their Leaders Hen 


71 and Horſa, coming with. ſome thouſands of 
en to the aſſiſtance of the Britains, beat out 


the Scots. But they being mightily taken with 
the Fruitfulneſs of the Country; reſolved to 


ſubdue it, and to lay the Voak upon the Bri- 


tains, who had called them in to deliver them 


from it. As ſoon as the Britains perceived what 


their Intention was, they endeavour'd to drive 
them out of the Iſland; but theſe taking up Arms, 


* 


And calling in a _ many thouſands of their: 


Country- men to their aſſiſtance, firſt took from 
the Britains the Eaſtern parts of the Iſland and 
the Weſtern parts, which were yet in the poſ-' 


ſeſſion of the Britains, being afterwards ex- 


treamly waſted by Plague and Famine, ſo that 


the Britih King Cadwalladar retired into the 
 tefſer Britainy: The Saxons took hold of this 
opportunity, conquering all the rei of Britain, 
except the Province of Wales, which being 
ſurrounded with Mountains , they werenot able: 
to ſubdue. - This abovementioned Cadwalladar 


was the laſt King of the ancient Brizi/h Race, 


Who, perceiving that he was no ways able, 
any longer to refiſt the Power of the Saxons, 
retired to Rome, into a Convent. But Britaim 

received the Name of Anglia, or England, from 
TT 
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322, and laſted ; under twenty 
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. Theſe Saxons erected ſeven King 
which bomber had not their beginning al . 
one time, but according as they had tal © 
one part after another from the Inhabitang © 
At laſt they fell together by the ears among, | 


themſelves , / till one having ſwallowed. up In 5 = 8 | 
ther, all were united into one Kingdom ; which, = 


how it happened, we will briefly relate: The 


firſt Kingdom, then, was chat of Kent , which — I 


began in the Year 45 5, and during the Reighs 
f' ſeventeen Kings, laſted till the "Year 827, 
when it was ſubdued by the Vt Sau. 
ſecond was the Kingdom of Suſſex,” which began 
in the Year 488, and, under five Kings, laſted 
till the Year. 631, when it was likewiſe - made 
a Province by the eſt Saxons. The third was 


that of the Vet Saxons, which began im tue 


Year: 519, and laſted, under nineteen Kine 
561 Vears. The Eleventh of theſe Kings na 
med Ino, did order, That each Subjeck, thar 
was worth ten Pence, ſhould yearly | give on- 
ny to the Pope of Rome, Which Fax 
was” firſt called the King's: Aims 9 2 after 
wards Peter's Pence. nedom 
was that of Eſex, which began in the Ver 
527, and laſted, under fourteen Kings, till#he 
Vear 808, when it was alſo conquered by the 
Weſt Saxons. + The fifth was that of /Northums. 
berland, which began in the Year, 547, and laſted“? 
under three and twenty Kings, till the Year 9264 , 
when it al ſo was brought under fu ö 
Meſt Saxons. The ſixth Kingdom was that o the 1 
Aercians, which had its beginning in the Vear 4 
Kings, till the 
car, 9 „When it alſo fell into the Hands vf 15 
7 3 5 * W your os e, 
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bjection by the | 0 hh 
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weit Supream Head, he and his Succeſlouts 


Bat in the time of King Echezd, who be, 
| /* gan his Reign in the Lear 979; the Dan 
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n Angles , which began in the Year 575, and 
ed, under fifteen Kings, till the Lear 
, when under its King Atbelſtan it was unit 
A With the reſt. But after Egbert, King of 
ther 7/7 Saxons ; had either ſubdued the reſt, 
Sr forced their Kings to acknowledge him for 


were henceforward called no more Kings of 
the Saxons, but of England. Under his Reign 
the Danes firſt enter'd England, as they con 
tinued to do under the following Kings, tho 
in the beginning they were at ſeveral times 

bravely repuls'd+:\ Nevertheleſs they got footing; 
at laſt, in the Northern parts of England, 
Where they lived for a while pretty quietly 
under the Protections of the Kings of England. 


D ² AA ĩ ↄèò V ˙ r ² FUT 


made Inrodes into the Southern parts of EN. 
gland, forced the 'Engliſh to pay them great 
Summs of Money, raviſh'd their Women, and 


«as 
0 uw | 
- 


committed ſuch outrages, that they got the c 


Name of Lord” Danes. And tho' the Engiih t 
conſpir'd againſt the Danes, and cut them all d 


off, yet the Daniſo King return'd the next e 


ear, and made prodigious havock among the || | 
Engliſb, their great Preparations, which were o 


made againſt the Danes, being by the Craft of re 
te Traitor Edrict (notwithſtanding Ethelrrd || K 
dad made him Duke of Mercia, giving him] al 
is Daughter for a Wife) render'd- ineffectual; c. 


o that Ethelred was obliged to leave his deſolate || tt 
Kingdom, and to retire into'Normendy.” Suend, 
While he was buſy in plundering the Nunnery 
1 of St. Edmund, having been Kill'd by a Sword, i hi 
|: | Which no body knew from whence it cuts fr 
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Ethelred rerii'd out of Normandy into En. 


gland; and forced Canute , 'Sueno's Son, to fe- 
tire out of England into Denmark; but he re- 
quickly with a much greater Force, and 
imaginable Preparations 
againft him, died in the Year 1016,” whoſe _ 


turn'd 
Eibe making all 1 


Son Edmund, firnamed Tranfide , did defend 
himſelf with oreat B 
ad, mi 118 obtained feveral Victories over 
he had not been therein prevented by 
chat T 925 Earick. At laſt it was 4g 
me botk Kings ſhould make an end "Bp 995 
a fingle T Comba#h; in which, cho EA 
. ha as the advantage 'of Sivi 
dangerous ſtroke, yet Was he pe 


uaded to f. < 


niſh, the Combat , by dividing the hey nr | 
mY 


with the Daun; and as Afterwards, 


tired privately to caſe e e 3 


mare by Earick.” 


3 1 * l 


. 4. Alter the death bf Raps Cannts 


cat he ther the Englis Lords, and alked 
them, Whether at the time, when the King 
dom was divided, there was any thing mention- 
ed concerning the. ight of 


out of feat, anſwering there. was nit, he. tes 


8 Homage af them, * and Was crowne - 1 


a Ne End. After had rid himfelf e 
ie left, of the Royal 


Danes home, and reighed with t applauſe, 
Some of his Parafites 5 who 5 5 


againſt the Danes, 5 


' Camtte 4 


n of the iſ 
Brothers and Sons of Edmund; and the Expi/hy 


Race, 5 ne, c — A » 
erty 1 85 > with the People, married Emma, © | 
the Widow of King bead ſent moſt of his 


ded to 1-9-4 3 8 bl Y 

{| bute: to him ſomething have a Humane P 8 

5 he ndicul'd., 29 . Chair to de et 
near 
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near the Sea-lide , commanding the. EN to 
wet his Feet; but the Tide rollin on IF 
Waves as uſually, be told them, chat from 
2 they might judge of what 1 tent Was 
Power of af worldly Kings. He died in 
be Year 1035. His =o Harald We hy 
reaſon of his nimbleneſs firnamed Harefoot : 
did nothing worth. mentioning ,, but that he 
cauſed his Stepmother Emma, and her. Sons, 
whom, he. had , with fair words. per ſuaded to 
come over out of Narmandy, to be. miſerably 
murther d. He died in the, Year 1039, leaving 
no Children behind him, After his death the 
great Men of the Kingdom called out of Den- 
mark, Hardiknut dis Brother, born of Enna 
and Canute, who was famous for nothing but 
His . greedy Appetite, he being uſed to keep 
Table four times a day. His Subjects were. {a 
averſe to him, that when he happened to die 
at a Feaſt, after he had reign'd but two Vears, v 
the E 2 made publick Rejoicings in the d 
Streets. , — 255 they called Hacks-tide; the De: || y 
nes, Aer his N growing ſo deſpicable to n 
the Engliſb, that the Daniſh Government in I v 
_ England expired, atter they had. ravag d En- I t! 
land for the ſpace of 240, tho they poſſeſſed I tl 
e Throne but 26. Years. After the death | ir 
of Harditnut, Edward. ſirnamed. the Confeſſor , | a. 
Son of King Ethelrid and Emma, Brother of || tc 
_ 1 Hlardiknut on the Mother s-fide, who had ſought || o 
Sanctuary in Normandy, was called in to be 
Fing of England: He was crowned in the] 6 
Tear 1042; and to gain the Affection 85 the a 
People, he remitted a Tax called Dans geld, || / 
Which had been conſtantly paid for forty Ve 
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to except, that he was now and then peſter d with 
ne | the 1rish and Danisb Pirates, whom , never 
m theleſs, he quickly overcame. He was the firſt, 
as | to whom was attributed that Vertue, Whic!k 
in even to this day the Kings of England are fad 
* to have, to heal, by touching, that Diſeaſe, 
Te which in England is called the King's | Evil. $i | 
he. He died without Childern. He intended to | 
| 


have left the Kingdom to his Coufin Edgar 
to Atbeling, Grandſon of King Edmund Ironfidez ' Wi 
ly but he being very young, Harald, Son e 
ng | Goodwin Earl of Kent, who had the Tuition 1 
he of Eugur, put the Crown upon his own Head, 
. but did not enjoy it above nine Months, being 
me ſlain in a Battel by William Duke of Normandy, "| 
ul F whereby the Crown of England was transferr'd 
eh to: the Normen Family, or © Er 


die F. 5. This William, firnamed the Conguerour, iſh 
rs, was Son of Robert Duke of Normandy, who was 
the I deſcended from Rollo, a Dane, who about he 
Year 900, with a great number of his Country- 1 
to men and Norwegians , fell into France, and ras MM 
m vaging the Country without refiftance , Charles. 
En- the Simple, the then King of France, thought it | 
the beſt way to ſet him at quiet, by putting him 
ath (| into poſſeſſion of the Province of Neuftria,which - - 
afterwards was called Normandy , and giving ĩ 
of to him in Marriage his Daughter Geiſa unde 
ght condition, that he ſhould. become a Chriſtians i 
be Rollo had a Son, whoſe Name was William, 
the firnamed Long · ſword: ;" whoſe Son was R. 
he chard,, the Har y; -who was the Father of R. 
lg chard II. ſirnamed the Good, who was ſucceed=- = 
1 7 ed by his Son Nicbard 1 II. as he wi Wo 
f 4 by his Son Richard IV. But he dying without + 


Iſſue, 


N. 


\ 


0 


Iſſue, after him Robert became Duke of Nor- 


mandy. This Robert was Father to illiam 


the Cangusraur, whom he had by one Arlatte, 
u Furier's Daughter, with whom; tis ſaid, he 
fell in love, ſeeing her dance among other 
Maids in the Country, and afterwards mar- 
ried. her. And notwithſtanding this William 
Was a Baſtard, yet his Father made him his Suc- 
eeſſour, and gott he Nobility to acknowledge him 


1 as ſuch when he was but nine Years of Age, 


and died ſoon: after: This Villiam met with 
great Troubles and Dangers in his younger 
Tears, which he had the good fortune to over · 


come by his Valour, and acquired thereby 


great Reputation. After the death of Edward 
 #he Confeſſour, William underſtanding that Ha- 
rald had made himſelf King ,_ refolv'd to de- 
mand the Crown of England, as belonging to 
bim by virtue of the laſt Will of King £4- 

_ ward, who, he pretended, had left the ſame 
to him, as an acknowledgment for the great 
Favours he had received from his Father Ro- 


bert. There are others, who ſay, that Ed. 


ward did only promiſe this by werd of mouth; 
and that Harald being then in Vormandy, was 


| £1 forc'd to enga by Oath, to help him in 
obtaining the Crown of England. It is poſſi- 
. ple „this was only made uſe of as a pretence. 


ut however it be, WMilliam landed without 
reſiſtance with a great Army, compos' d of 
Normans, French and Netherlanders, whilſt 


Y the Fleet of Harald was ſailed to the Nothern 


Coaſt of England, to oppoſe his Brother and 


Harald Harfager King of Norway, who were 
.  enter'd England on that fide, and both a, 
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74 by him; but thereby he left open the Door to- 
m Vallam to enter into the Kingdom, and 
e, Ibrought his Soldiers back much weakened and 
he | fatigued by their great Marches: Yet having 
er | reinforc'd, his Army as well as he could, he 
ir. | offer'd Battel to William near Haſtings in Suſſex 
271 wich Battel was fought E both ſides with 
& | great obſtinacy; till Harald being mortally 
im || wounded by an Arrow, the Victory and Crown 
e, Jof England remain'd to Milliam; England, 
th without any further reſiſtance, acknowledging 
zer bim a King. The Engliſʒ were at firſt extream- 
er- I well fatiefy'd with his Government, he 
by leaving each in poſſeſſion of what was is own, 
rd [nd only giving the vacant Land to his Vor- 
la- (1s ; partly, alſo, becauſe he was related ts 
Je. the former King of England, partly, becauſe 
to Ile was greatly recommended to them by the 
77. Pope. He was alſo very ſtrenuous in ſecuring 
me limſelf, commanding all the Arms to be tak- 
eat len from the People, and to. prevent Noctur- 
No- nal Aſſemblies and Commotions , he ordered, 
£4. That after the Bell had rung at eight in the 
th; Evening, no Fire nor Candle ſhould be feen 
was in their Houſes: Beſides this, he built ſeverat . 
in Forts in the moſt commodious places. Not- 
li- | vViſtanding all this Edgard Atheling being with |. 
ice, ſome of the Nobility retir'd into Scotland; and 
out I being alliſted by the Dani/h. Pirates, continual>” 
of I ravag'd/the Nortern Parts ot England, burns. .- 
ail Jing the City of York it ſelf, wherein all the un 
ern Normans were put to the Sword; but he for- f A | [| i 
and ced them afterwards thence. - There was alſo: * 
vere la dangerous Conſpiracy ſet on foot againſt him, 
tg which was happily ſuppreſs'd by him, before 
: . "Wt % . Ew + OM * . bi 
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the Conſpirators could join their forces. His 
Son Robert allo, endeavoured to take from him 
Normandy, againſt whom his Father led a great 
Army out of England, and the Father and Son 


enccuntring one another in the Battel, the firſt 


was! diſmounted by the latter; but he diſcover- 
ing him to be his Father by his voice, im- 
1 diſmounted, embraced him and 
begg'd his pardon, and was teconciPd to 
his Father, who freely pardon'd all paſt In- 
juries. This King alſo forc'd Males to pay him 
Tribute, and King Malcolm of Scotland to 
ſwear Fealty to him. But perceiving that this 
new conquer'd People would not be govern'd 
altogether by Mildneſs, he began to act more 
ſeverily, taking away out of the Convents what 
Gold and Silver he could meet with, of which 
there was great ſtore convey'd thither, as in- 

to Sanctuaries. He alſo impoſed heavy T axes, 

he appropriated to himſelf à great part of the 

Lad of England, which he gave unto: others, 
reſerving to himſelf out of them a yearly Reve- 


me. He took upon him the Adminiſtration 


of the Goods, and Poſſeſſions of all Minors, 
till they came to the z 1ſt Year of Age, allo- 
wing them only ſo much, as was requiſite for 
their Maintenance. He reviſed all their Privi- 
ledges, introduced new Laws in the. Norman 
Tongue; whereby a great many, that did not 
underſtand that Language, fell under ſevere 
Penalties: He erected new: Courts of Judica- 
ture; and employed great tracts of Ground for 


ſtthe conveniency of his Hunting. This King 


introduced firſt the uſe of the long Bow in 


England, whereby he had chiefly obtained the 
* . 
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Victory againſt, Harald, and whereby e 
the EI did great miſchief to the French, 
and gained many Battels from them. At laſt, 
Philip I. King of France, by ſtirring up his 
Son Robert againſt him, endeavouring to raiſe 
Diſturbances m Normandy, he went in perfon 
over into Nor mandy, where the Son was quickly 


reconciPd to the Father. But being obliged to 


keep his Bed at Roan, 21 reaſon of an Indiſpo- 
ſition in his Belly, which was * groſs, the 
King of France ridiculd him, aſking, How 
Ing be intended to lie in; to whom Wilham 
ſent this Anſwer , That as foon as be could go to 
Church after his lying in, be had vow'd to . 
erifice e e in France; and he Was 

3 good as his word, for he was noo ſooner re- 
cover'4 , but he invaded Frantz, and burnt All 
where ever he came: But he having overheated _ 
timſelf fell ill and died, <Jeaving', by his lat 
Will, to his eldeſt Son Normandy , but to the 


kcond , called 7Zianr, the Crown of England. _ 
IH" 0 . 5 6 SY | oy | f TT" ö hy 8 - wt a 55 I = ; ME 
J. 6 William UL foamed Rufus, met; at 
it, | 


hrft,, with ſome Diſturbances', occaſioned by 
his | Brother Robert, who pretending to the 
Crown , Was back'd by a gfeat many of the 
Nobility e but de appeated bim, by promiſing 
o pay him yearly;, the Summ of 3000 Marks, 
and that he ſhould ſucceed him after © his death, 
But the Nobles, who had diſperſed themſelves 
means „ partly by force, reduced to Obedience, 


This Rebellion proved very beneficial to th 
Engliſh, the Rebels being moſt of them Wor- 


nan, *wherefore the King afterwares yd 
y more upon the Engh/b z 
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ip and down in the Country, he partly by far 
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Ile waged War twice with Malcolm King of 
Scotland, whom he forced in the firſt to ſwear 

him Fealty , but in the laſt, he killed both him 
and his eldeſt Son. He alſo fubdued the Pro- 

"vince of Wales, Among other Inventions to 
get Money, one was remarkable; for he ſum- 
mon'd together 20000 Men, under pretence to 

go with them into Normandy, but when they 
were juſt a going to be ſhipp'd off, he cauſe 
' Proclamation to be made, that every one, whe 
was willing to pay ten Shillings, ſhould hay 
leave to ſtay at home, unto which every one 
of them readily conſented, He was kill'd by 
random ſhot in hunting. Him ſucceeded. his 
younger Brother Henry, who being preſent 
when the King died, ſeized upon his 'T reaſures, 
Whereby he procured himſelf a great mam 
Friends, ſo that he was preferr'd before Robert 
dis elder Brother, who at that time aſſiſted in 
- the taking of Feru/alem, which proved no lek, 

than the loſs of a Crown to him. For Henry, 
the better to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, 
remitted not only ſeveral 'Taxes, which were 
laid upon the People by the former Kings, but 

alſo ſecured unto his Intereſt the King of Scut- 

land, Edgar , his moſt 2 Neighbour , 
dy marrying his Siſter Maud. Tis reported, 
that this Maud had vow'd Chaſtity , and that 
when her Brother forced her to marry , ſhe 
wiſh'd, that ſuch Children, as ſhould be born 
our of this Marriage, might. never. prove for- 


4 


tunate; which wiſh was afterwards ſufficiently 


- fulfilled in her Children, and a great many 0 
their Poſterity. Notwithſtanding this, Robert 


landed a great wel, in England; but Henry and 


Robert, by the mediation of ſome Friends , 25 
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4 Promiſe of a yearly Penſion to be paid to R- 


Big bert from Henr 5, Were reconcil'd 7 which Pen- 
— ſion alſo afterward Robert remitted to Henry. 
ro. But afterwards repenting of What he had done. 
10 Henry was fo exaſperated againſt him, that he 

— made a Deſcent in Normandy with a great Ar- 
tomy, and vainquiſh'd him in a bloody Battel , 
bey wherein he took him Priſoner. He kept him 


use not only a Priſoner all his life time, but alſo, 
at laſt, put his Eyes out, uniting Normandy 
a » the 822 of, —_— 175 King 13 
rance, ſirnam raſſus, being ve ous 
OY of the Greatneſs of Henry, — „ with 
WA dhe aſſiſtance of -Fulco Earl of Anjou, and 
ſent Baldwyn Earl of Flanders, to reſtore unto 
William, Son of Robert, the Dukedom of 
am NMermandy; Whereupon a bloody War enſued, 
5 ju which was at laſt compoſed under this condition, 
4 in that William, Son of Henry, ſhould ſwear 
less Fealty to Frante 5 for this Dukedom of Nor- 
ny, nnd. And it obtained afterwards as a Gu. 

'W itom , that the King's eldeſt Son, was called 
Duke off Normandy, as long as this Province 
Was united to England. The new Duke 'of 
Normandy did alſo marry the. Daughter of the 
Earl of; Anjou: And William , Son of Robert, 
being then made Earl of Flanders, and endea- 
vouring a ſecond time to regain Normandy, Was 
lain in that War. It is related by ſome, % 
rn others contradict it, that this King was me 

Wirſt who admitted the Commons unto! the 
Grand Council of the Kingdom, unto which 
the Nobility and Biſhops only were admitted, | 
before it came to be devided intò the Higher _ 
Land Lower Houſe. His Son William, being 
d by: the careleſſneſs of a drunken Maſter of a Ship 


. 3 $43.3 &-. 
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drowned at Sea, with a great many other 
perſons of Quality of both Sexes, as they were 
coming back from Normandy to England, he 
endeavoured to ſettle the Crown upon his 
Daughter Maud, and her Heirs, ſhe being at 
firſt married to the Emperour, Henry IV. by 
whom ſhe had no Children, and afterwards to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet , Son to Fulk Earl ef 
Anjou. Her Father made the States of Eng. 
land take Oaths of Fealty to her in his liſe 
time. He died in the Year 1135, and with him 
ended the Male Race of the Norman Royal 
Family in Englaae. GET 


F. 7. After the death of Henry, Stephen Earl 
of Boulogne, Henry's Siſter's Son, did by great 
Promiſes obtain the Crown of England, not- 
withſtanding that both he and the States had 
taken the Oaths to acknowledge Maud tor 
their Sovereign, which they endeavoured by a 
great many frivolous pretences to prove to be 
of no force. The better toeſtabliſh himſelf in 
the throne, he gained the Affection of the 
States .with Preſents, and diſcharged the People 
of ſeveral Taxes , giving Authority to the No- 
© . bility to build fortify'd Caſtles ,, which | atter- 
wards: proved very . miſchievous to him. He 
alfb married his Son Euſtace to Conſtantia, the 
Daughter of Ludovicus Craſſus, King of France. 
This. King's: Reign was : overwhelmed with 
continual Troubles. For the Stets, at firſt, 
and afterwards a great many of his Noble, 

truſting in their ſtrong Caſtles, raiſed great 

Diſturbances; yet he bridled the Inſolence 8 

the Scots , giving them a ſignal overthrow. But 

his greateſt .Conteſt was with the Empreſs 
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Maud ; for ſhe landing in England was received 
by a. great many, and King Stephen ini a Batteb 
fought near Ghe/ter , was taken Priſoner. But 
ſhe refuſing to reſtore to the Londoners King 
Edwards Laws, they fided with her Enemies, 
and beſieged her very cloſely in the City of 

Oxford, from whence ſhe narrowly eſcaped 3 
and King Stephen alſo got an opportunity to 
get out of Priſon. Theſe Troubles continued 

til Henry, Son of Maud, came to the nine- 

teenth Year. of his age, who, being Lord of 
four large Dominions, as having inherited 

Anjou by his Father's, Normandy by his Mo- 
thet's lide \, Cuienne and Poictou by his Wife 
Eleonora, Daughter and Heireſs of William; 

the laſt Duke of Guienne , he alſo: endeavoured 
to obtain the Crown of England; for . which - 
purpoſe: he landed with an Army in England; * 
But he obtained his End without any great 
oppoſition; for Euſtace, King Stephens Son 
dying ſuddenly”, an Agreement was made be- 

twixt them, whereby Stephen adopted him; 
and conſtituted him his Heir and Succeflour'; 
and died not long after in Me E arr BINS „ 
ry. II. therefore ſucceeded him,; Who,; among 
other memorable Actions, demoliſn'd ſuch for- 
tify'd Caſtles of the Nobility and Biſhops, *as: 

were built with the conſent of King Stephen. 
After he had reigned near eighteen Vears in 
Peace and Quietneſs, he had a mind to have 
his Son Henry crowned : the better to ſecure 
the Succeſſion, he received him as his Co partner 
in the Government; but he being married to 8 
Margaret ; the: Daughter of Lewis the young: Ml 
er King of Front ,. this proved the cauſerof;” ” '.. Il 
eat Diſturbances * For ſome __ —_— 
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Wale Young Hewy , that this Father having 
abdicated himfelf from the Government, had 
committed thereby the ſame to his manage. 
ent. France envy'd that a King of England 

ould have ſuch vaſt Poſſeſſions in France, 

The Scots wiſh'd for nothing more, than to 
have an opportunity of committing Depreda- 
tions in England. Wherefore the French and 
Scots, joining with young HAenry, fell upon 
Henry II. all at one time, but were as vigor- 
ouſly repulſed by him; the Scats, eſpecially; 
ſuffered the moſt in this War, and loſt: all 
Huntingtonshire. A Peace was alſo concluded 
with France; Adela, Daughter of Lewis King 
oſ France, being promiſed in marriage to Ri- 
thard, ſecond Son of Henry, But the old 
King, as tis reported, falling in love with her; 
privately kept her company, and therefore oppoſ- 
ed the conſummation of the marriage betwixt 
her and his Son Richard. This ſo exaſperated 
©, Kichard, who, after the death of his eldeſt Bro- 
ther Henry, was now the next Heir to the Crown; 

lip Auguſtus, King of France, taking hold of 

this opportunity, took the City of Muns. King 
Henry ſeeing himſelf, beſides this, deſerted by 

his Friends, Wife, and Children, died in few 
days of Grief. This Henry alſo conquer'd 1re- 
land, and united it to England, which he and 
bis Succeſſours govern'd under the title of Lords 
of Ireland, till the time of Henry VIII, who, after 
he had withdrawn himſelf from the Obedience 
of the Pope, to nettle him the more, aſſumed 
the Title of Xing of Ireland; becauſe the Pope 
pretends to the ſole right to beſtow the Title 
optf King in Chtiſtendom, and that none ought 
. 5 — 
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to take it u 
fore the 
tence the more 


Title to Mary 


n him without his conſent; where: 
ope afterwards, to make his Pe 
lauſible, freely gave the ſame 
ueen of England. Henry alſa 


had ſome. differences with Thomas Becket , Arche 
biſhop of N » who pretended it was de. 


rogatory to the G Kel the 0 that the Prieſts, 
according to the Commands, A ſhould. . 
be ſubject to. the Chit Tudtcatitres, There i is, 


a fabulous Relation concerning this Archbi- 


ſhop Thomas, that he riding a Horſe back, 


one time, through a Village, the Country 
Fellows cut off the Tail of his Horſe, and that 
their Children, Oat „ FAB born With 
nne 10 715 « 208 * 


. Riberd 1. who > Ky, his. Firhrs 
7 in the Kunden did , out, of a Au 
us Zeal, undertake an Expedition into 
Holy Land, witli 3 5227 Men, being accom- 
panied by Phil guſtus, King o F 
In this War he took tlie Iſland of Cyprus , which 
he gave to Guido uſignanus , Who, in conſice- 
ration thereof, reſigned his Right to Feruſalem 
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and in the Vear 1192, he was preſent at the | 


aking of Ptolomais, where the Standard of Duke 
Lache of Auſtria being ſet up. firſt, he pull d 
it down again, putting his own in the place, 
But when they were in great hopes of 19 
al r „ Philip returned home, engaging 
imſelf by a ſolemn Oath, that he would not, 
injure Richard | in any of his Dominions. Hugo, 
Duke of Burgundy afterwards followed his 
example, which greatly enceurfaged Saladin: 
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With Saladin; and taking His way by Land ins 
cgnito, Was diſcovered in his Journey through 


X A ria; where Duke Leopold , remembring the 


affront done AJ him near Prolemais, took him 
Priſoner}, and defivered him to the Emperour, 
who after fifteen Months Imprifonment , made 


him pay 100000, Pounds for his Ranſom. Af. 
tet his return home, he found every thing in 


confuſion , the French having not only ravaged 
Nor mandy, ind other Provinces 'belon ing to 
him, but alſo his Brother had made a Preten- 
fon f to the Crown ; dut he ob iged the latter 
to. implore His Pardon, and beat the French 
zack into their own Country. He died not 
ang after, of a wound which he received 
of Siege of ſome inconſiderable place in Fran- 
After his death his Brother John took 
upon him the Crown of England, who Was 
oppoſed by Arthur Earl of the leer Britainy 


25 ks elder Brother's Son; Who finding himſelf 
alone not ſtrong enough , ſought for Aid ef 
| 0 


the King of Frame, was” 9 upon all 
occaſions to create Troubles in Englan d. He 


' took a great many Cities in Nor mandy and 
Anjou, Wherefore King Jobn was 6bliged to 


make a diſhonourable 5 with him, giving 
in marriage, to Lewis, King Philip's: Son, 
Blanch Daughter of Alfonſus, King of Caftile 

and of his Siſter Elkonora, to whom he gave, 
as a Dowry , all the Cities, which Philzp had 
taken from him, „except Angiers. Then he 
married Habella, Daughter fs Heireſs of the 
O- romiſed before 


to Huzh Earl of NN Tſe, to revenge 
this affront „Join d his Forces with the King 
. France and Prince Av of W ; 151 
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fell into Teuraine' and Anjou. Hut King 


not lo 


ing 
ces as © 


phage 


flantia. Mother of Arthur, made her Com- 
laints to Philip, King of Trülue, whoſe Vaſſal 
K. _ py on the ſcore of fuch Provin- 
as poſſeſs'd of in France, and tha 

BY of 7 ſummon'd King 
fore him, and to anſwer for the death o 
ut he not appe 
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by. 
falling upon chem unawares,- routed the 184255 Ys 
and” took Prince Arthur Priſoner ,* Who 4923 
[after 4 Priſoner in Roan: 


But Con- 


John to ap- 
it was ee 


aring, 
that 1 had forfeited what Fiefs'hewa 


poſſeſsd 
Norman had co 


Yoon, 


-whereu 


in Ireland and Wales. 


King 


Eewis, 


King 
1 5 


Ns 


ve 


in France, and King Philip too! 
Bom him Normandy 316 Years after Rollo the 
nquered the fame. But the 
French afterwards attack d alſo: Angiers, where 
were "repulſed with great Joſs by King. 
pon a Truce was concluded be- 
Ä them foritwo Years: During which time 
he routed the Scots, and ſuppreſſed the Rebels 
The Truce being ex- 
pired, the War began afreſn with France, and 
Fohws Army being routed, he made an- 
other Truce with France. 
had much diminiſhed his Authority among he 
Nobles; who al ſo hated him, becauſe he had 
impoſed | beavy Taxes upon them; wherefote. 
they, wich joint conſent, demanded from him 

the reſtitution of their ancient Privileges; but 
perceiving that he only intended to give them 

fair Words for Deeds, they called to their aid, 

Son of Philip, King of France, who! 
landing with a great Army in England 
received with a general applauſe, and 

ohn endeavoured to make Head a 
Fe overwhelm'd with Troubles. 


But this ill ſueceſ 
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+44. 9. Him ſucceeded his Son Henry III. whoſe 
tender Age wrought Compaſſion on moſt, ang 
Extinguiſh'd the Hatred which had been con- 

ceiv'd againſt his Father. And the Earl of 
Pembroke, to whoſe Tuition he was commit. 
ted, having totally routed the French near Lins 
caln, and deſtroyed. the French Forces at Sea, 
that were ſent to their aſſiſtance, Lewis did 
renounce all his Pretenſions upon the Crown of 
England, and retir'd into France. This King; 
Reign was very long, but alſo very troubleſom, 
occaſiond chiefly by the great concourſe of 
Foreigners into England, who crept into all 
places of profit: For the Pope ſent at one time 
_ zoo Italians, who being admitted into Church 
Benefices, did ſo lay about them, that their 
early - Rents amounted to 60000 Marks of 
Silver, which was a greater Revenue, than the 
Crown had at that time. And by reaſon of 
the Prodigality of the King, tho conſtantly 


* 


burthening the People with Taxes, he was 


|| always in great want of Money. He married, 


beſides this, the Daughter of the Earl of Pro: 
Pence, Who having abundance of poor Kindred, 
they enrich'd themſelves out of the Treaſury 
of the King, This cauſed , at laſt, an open 
War betwixt the King and the principal Men 
of the Kingdom, in which Henry relign'd to 
the King of France, all his Pretenſions upon 
Normandy, Anjou, Poiftou, Touraine and Mans, 
in conſideration of the Summ of 300000 pounds 
paid him by the French W „ and he was him- 
ſelf; taken Priſoner in the firſt Battel: But his 
Son, Prince Edward, gathered another Army, 
and killed the General of the Rebels, Simon af 
Monfort Earl of Leicgſter; delivering Fg 
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4216 Hwy of ENGLAND: 6g. 
his Father, and ſuppreſſing the whole Rebellion. 
He did nothing worth mentioning abroad, ex- 
cept that he undertook two Expeditions into 
France, both which prov'd fruitleſs. He died 
in the Year 1272. Him ſucceeded his Son EA. 
ward, who was at that time in the Holy Land; 
and tho? he did not come into England till a 
Vear after his Father's death, yet took qu ; 
poſſeſſion of the Crown. This King en ot 
united the Principality of Wales to the Crown 
of England, the laſt Prince, Lyonel, being lain 
in a Battel, Under his Reign alſo began "a 
bloody War, and an implacable hatred was 
raiſed betwixt the Engliſ and Scotch Natio 6 
which for 300 Years after cauſed abundance o 
bloodſhed betwixt both Nations. The occaſion 
was thus: After the death of Alexander III. 
King of Scotland, who died without Heirs, there 
were ſeveral that pretended to the Crown of 
Scotland, wherefore King Edward took upon 
him the Arbitration of this matter, that Crown 
having depended on his Predeceſſors, and the 
Scots being ſtill obliged to do Homage to the 
King of England. The matter being examin= 
ed, it ſo proved, that. John Balio! Earl of Gat 
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en N way, and Robert Bruce, were found to have 
to che beſt Title to that Crown. But theſe two 
on baving conteſted for the ſame during the ſpace _ - 
wy of fix whole Years, Edward ſent under hand 


to Bruce, telling him, that he. would decide 
m- the difference concerviing- the Crown of "Scots 
his end in favour of him, if he would ſwear Fe- 
ay to England,” which Bruce tefuſed, aniwere 
-of ins e char he Was not fo fond of he Crown, 

uc e fame With the eee 
hie Liberty of his Native Country. But 75% 
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Baliol receiving; the ſame offer, was made King 
of Scotland. There was about that ume 
capital Quarrel in Scotland, betwixt the Earl 
of Fife and the Family of Alberneth, who 

had Eill'd the Earl's Brother, and the King of 

Scatiand had by his Sentence abſolv'd the latter; 
Court, whither King Bali was called 
| appears and to ſit with the King in Parliament: 
But as ſoon as this matter came under debate, 

he was admoniſhed to riſe from his Seat, and 
to give an account concerning his Sentence. 
Neu to anſwer by his Advocate, 
rhich. being denied him, he was obliged to 

anſwer in perſon from the ſame place, where 
others uſed to plead their Cauſes: Which both 

| he and the Scots reſented as ſo ſignal an affront; 

that, no ſooner was he returned. home, but he 
renounced his Oath to King Edward, pretend- 
ing the ſame. to have been unjuſt, and that it 
Was not in his power to make: ſuch a promiſe; 
and renewing the ancient Alliance with France, 
he. denounced War againſt England. King 
Edward , therefore enter d Scotland with an 
Army, took the beſt ſtrong Holds, and forced 
the Scots and their King to ſwear fealty to 
him; their King he ſent a Priſoner into Eu. 
gland; leaving conſiderable Forces in Scotland, 
Which were, nevertheleſs, ſoon after beaten out 
of Scotland by the Scots, under the Conduct of 
a Gentleman of a mean Fortune; whoſe name 
was William Wallis. But King Edward ſoon 
returned, kill'd 40000 Scots in a Battel near 
Totkirke, and forced them to ſwear: Fealty to 
him a third time. Notwithſtanding all theſe 

Oaths, Robert Bruce, who had been Jahn Ba- 
ug Wi A | N liols 
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nos Competitour, took upon him the Crown, 
who was ſeveral times worſted, but who alſo beat 
the Engliſb at other times, particularly when King 
Edward g ng with an Army againſt Robert 

in perſon ,' fell fick and died. This Kin 

Edward had alſo had ſome Differences before 
with France, For ſome of his Subjects in Agui- 
tain, having done conſiderable miſchief by Pri- 
vateering on the Coaſt of Normandy, ' King 
Philip, firnam'd the Handſome, ſummon'd Ed 
ward-to appear at his Court as his: Vaſlal, and 
to anſwer the ſame , which Edward refuhng 
to do, he declared all his Poſſeſſions, which he 
held from the Crown of France, to be forfeited; 
taking from him by force of Arms Bourgeaux 
and ſome other places; againſt whom Edward 
enter d into a Confederacy with the Earl of 
Flanders and the Emperour Adolphus. But 
d- coming into Flanders with an Army, and find - 
ing every thing in confuſion and diforder , he 
made a Truce with King Philip, promiſing, 
that his Son Edward ſhould marry Jabella, 

Philipp's Daughter. This King cauſed, like- 
wiſe, all the Jews to be baniſhed out of 
England, not allowing them to carry away 
any thing more, than what they could carry 
71. themſelyes. : 13-5344) LOOT , VEIRTILHED'S * 


but F. 10. Him ſucceeded his Son Edward II. 
of I who, at the very beginning of his Reign, married 
me Il {/abella, Daughter of Philip, ſirnamed the Hand- 
on /n, with whom he had for a Dowry Guienne, 
zar and the County of Ponthieu, the greateſt part 
to | Whereof had been taken from his Father by 
efe || the French. This King was very unfortunate 
34- m his Wars againſt the Scots, wo in the Battel 
abs | = | ws fought 
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fought near Bannotsborougb, with an Army of 
$0000 Mer deeatol 100099, a oe 
ſtruck ſuch a terrour among them, that 100 


. 
by 


Engliſb durſt ſcarce face three Scatchmen-: And 


the Engliſb were continually beaten by the Scots 
{except in Ireland, where they beat the Scots 
out, who had enter'd that Kingdom) ſo that 
Edward was at laſt obliged to make a T ruce 
with them. He met alſo with great Diſtur- 
bances at home, the great Men of the King- 
dom preſſing him without intermiſſion, to leave 
to their Mercy, his Favourites  Gave/ton, , and 
after him the Spencers, which he refuſing to 
conſent to, they fell into open Rebellion, in 
which they proving unſucceſsfull, ſeveral of 
the Nobility paid with their lives for it. But 
the Queen, pretending that the Spencers had 


diverted the King's Love from her, retir'd firſt 


into France, and from thence into Hainaull, 
and returning with an Army, took the King 
Priſoner, and cauſed the Spencers to be execut- 
ed. The King was carried from place to place, 
and greatly abuſed during his Impriſonment, 
having been forced before by the Parliament, 
to reſign the Kingdom to his Son Edward, 


At laſt, about fix Months after his Depoſition, 
he was miſerably murther'd. nba i 


F. 11. Edward III. was very young, when 
the Crown was confer'd upon. him, where- 
fore the Adminiſtration of the Government 
Was, during his Minority committed to his Mo- 
ther , and managed under ber chiefly. | y her 
Favorite Roger Mortimer, She immediatly, at 
the beginning, made a diſhonourable Peace 


with Scotland, whereby Edward renounced 
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the Sovereignty and all other Pretenſions upon 
that Kingdom; and the Scots renounced their 
Title to Cumberland and Northumberland. This 
and ſome other matters laid to their charge; 
was the reaſon why, ſome Years after, the 
Queen was condemned to a perpetual Impri- 
ſonment, and Mortimer was hanged. . After- 
wards a moſt cruel War broke out betwixt 
England and France; for Lewis, Philip and 
Charles, all three Sons of Philip, lirnamed the 
Handſom, dying without Iſſue, Edward did 
pretend a right to the French Crown, as be- 
ing the late King's Siſter's Son; alledging, 
that if his Mother, as being a Woman, might 
be thought incapable of governing the Realm, 
the ſame ought not to be prejudicial to him, 
as being a Man. But Philip de Vals, not- 
withſtanding he was a degree farther of, as 
being the late King's Father's Brother's Son, 
yet prevailed with the States, who under pre- 
tence of the Salick Law, and the hatred they 
dore to a Foreign Sovereign; being, befides this, 
encouraged thereunta by the. Earl of Artois, 
ſet him upon the Throne. Edward being 
afterwards ſummon'd by Philip, to come in 
perſon, and to do Homage for the Dukedom * 
of Aguitain, went thither in perſon , he being 
then but young, and England full of inteſtine 
Commotions , notwithſtanding this. ſeemed to 
be very prejudicial to his pretenſions: And 
King Edward appearing in the Church at 
Amiens with the Crown upon his Head, his 
at | Word and Spurs on, was ordered to lay them 
2 ade, and to take Oath upon his Knees; which 
2ACE | | A 
5 lo exaſperated Edward, that France afterwards 
he | felt the f it. Not long after „ Ed. 
the telt the effects of it. Not long after, 7 
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ward Baliol, Son of Fobn Baliol, made pre- 
tenſions to the Crown of Scotland againſt the 
young King, being aſſiſted by King Edward, 
notwithſtanding King David of Scotland had 
married his Siſter. During which Commotiong 

the Engliſb recovered Barwick upon Tweed, 
and ih one Bartel killed 30090. Scots where- 
upon Edward Baliol did do Homage to the 
Kino of England for the Ctown'of Scotland. 

By this time King Edwgrd being come to his 
riper years, upon the inſtigation of Robert Earl 

of Ariois, undertook an expedition into France; 
and taking upon him the Title and Arms of 
France, renewed his Pretenſions to that Crown. 

In this Expedition he entirely routed the French 
Fleet near Sluys, which was ſent to hinder his 
landing, and defeated zoooo. Men. and after 
he had beſieged Tournay ,he made a Truce with 
them for twelve Months, In the mean while 
the Englißb were engaged in a War with the 
Scots, who , under the Conduct of their for- 
mer King David, had driven out Edward 
Balial. The time of the Truce being expir d, 
the War began afreſh in France, where , among 
other places, the Engliſb took Angouleſine. King 
Edward himſelf came with a great, Army into 
Normandy , and took, both there and in Pi- 


 cardy, a great "many places from the French: 


At laſt a bloody Battel was fought betwixt 
wh them near Crecy in Pitardy, wherein the En- 

. tho' but 30000. ſtrong ». ſought againſt 
HF Gbps French, killing 30000. upon the, ſpot , 
among whom Were 1 500. perfons of Quali- 
ty. The next day aſter 7000. French were 
Cut to pieces by the Engliſb who, not know- 
ing What happened the day before, were upon 
. „ aw. * 1 71 1 ne their 
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their march to the FrenchCamp. In this Bat- 
tel no Quarter was given on either ſide. 
Much about the ſame time King David of 
Scotland enter'd England whith an Army of 
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60000, Men, to make a Diverſion in behalf 


of France; but he was defeated in a great Bat- 
tel, and himſelf taken Priſoner; The Engii/h 
had no leſs ſucceſs the ſame Year in Britainy 
and Guienne. In the Year next following; 
King Edward took the City of Calais, which 
he fill'd with Engliſb Inhabitants: Prince Ed- 


ward, Son to Edward III. whom his Father 
had ſent with an Army into Guiemne, behaved” 
himſelt very yaliantly , making great havock 


where- ever he came. John King of France drew 


out an Army againſt him of 60000;\. Men, 
tho? the Prince was not above 8000, ſtrong - 


* 


upon this the King, thinking he had catchd 


* 


the Bird in the Net, would not accept of any 


Conditions, tho“ never ſo | advantageous. 


But Prince Edward. having poſted his Men be- 


twixt the Buſhes and Vineyards, from thence 


ſo gall'd the French Horſe with his long Bo-] m, 
that they being repulſed, put all the reſt in 


confuſion; King John himſelf was taken Pri- 


ſoner, as alſo his youngeſt Son, and above 
1700, perſons, of Quality were ſlain. This Bat- 


tel was fought about two Leagues from Pi- 


ers. At laſt, after King Edward had with 


three Armies over - run the greateſt part of 


France, a Peace was concluded by the Media- 


tion of the Pope, at Bretaigny not far from 


Chartres, The Conditions of this Peace were, 

that England, beſides what it had before in France, - |} 
ſhould- be put in poſſeſſion of Poidtou, Zain- 
gord , 


togne , Rochelle, Pais d dukes „Angoumois, 


— * . 
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gord, Li maſin, Query, Agenois, and Bigorre, 
with an abſolute Sovereignty over the ſame; 
beſides this, the City of Calais, the Counties 

of Oye, Guifnes , and Pont bieu, and three Mil- 
lions of Crowns were to be given as a Ran- 
ſom for the King; and that King John ſhould 
give his three younger Sons, his Brother, and 
thirty other perſons of Quality as Hoſtages ſor 
the payment of the ſaid Summs. But that on 
the other fide, the Eng/ih ſhould reſtore all the 
other places which they had taken from the 
French, and renounce their Right and Title 
to the Crown of France. The Peace being 
thus concluded, Prince Edtward, to whom hi 
Father had given the Dukedom of Apuitain te. 


[i I ; _  ſored Peter King of Caſtile to his Kingdom, 
Bat in his Journey, the Souldiers being very 


mutinous for want of Pay, he levyed an extra- 
ordinary Tax upon his Suhjects, which they 
complaining of to the King of Frame, he ſum- 
mon'd the Prince to appear before him, who 
anſwer'd, he would ſuddenly appear with an 


+ Army of 60000, Men; therefore Charles V. King 


of France, denounced War againſt the Eng lil, 
pretending, that the promiſed Sovereignty , at 
the laſt Peace, was void, becauſe the Prince 
had not. fulfilled the Articles of the ſame, and 
had committed Hoſtilities againſt France. But 
whilſt Prince Edward was buſie in making great 
Preparations againſt France, he died ſuddenly, 
and with him, the Engliſb good Fortune; for 
the French took from them all the Dukedom 
of Aguitain, except Bourdeaux and Bayonne. 


brave a Son and his Conqueſts in France, that 
he died within ten Months after his Son. 


The King was ſo troubled at the loſs both of ſo 


| FS 


o 
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§. 12. Him ſucceeded Richerd II. Son of that 
brave Prince Edward, who being but eleven 
Years of Age when he came to the Crown, 
was deſpiſed by the French, who. burnt ſeve- 
tal places on the | Engl/b Coaſt. The Scots 
alſo. made an Inrode on the other ſide of En- 
gland, and the War being carried on with va- 
rious Fortune, after ſeveral I ruces expired, a 
Peace was at laſt concluded. There were alſo 
great Commotions in the Kingdom under this 
King's Reign: For in Kent, and other neigh- 
bouring Counties, there was an Inſurrection 
of the Rabble, occaſioned by the Inſolence of 
one of the Receivers of the Poll Tax: This 
Rabble's Intention was to have murtherec both 
the Nobility and Clergy, except the Mandi - 
tant Fryars; but were ſoon reſtrained by the | 
King's Valour. But there were-continual Diſ r- 
contents betwixt the King and the Lords, the 
King being reſolved to rule according to his 
Pleaſure , and to maintain his Favourites a: 
gainſt the Lords, Who were for removing his Far-. 
vourites , and bringing his Royal Power into a 
more narrow compaſs by the Authority of tie 
Parliament. But it was the King's cuſtom, as M 
ſoon as. the Parliament was diſſolved, to reverſe 
al that was concluded upon before; yet one 
the Parliament got him at. an advantage, 
when it forced him to permit moſt of his Fa-. 


Jourites to be either kill'd, or baniſh d; and 


obliged him by an Oath to promiſe, that 
he Would adminiſter the Government accord. 
ing to the Advice of- his Lords. Not long 
after; a Conſpiracy among the Lords was diſe 
covered againſt him; 4. great many of them 
it with thang Heads s the King wg EE 
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at laſt to have maſter d his Enemies; but he 
Was, nevertheleſs, ruin'd at laſt, Which was 
coccaſioned thus: Henry Duke of Lancaſter ac. 
cuſed the Duke of NVorfolt', as if he had ſpok- 
en ill of the King; and the latter giving the 
lye to the former, they challenged one àn o- 
ther, but the Duel was prevented by the King's 
Authority, who baniſſi'd them both out of the 
Kingdom. Henry of Lancaſter retired into 
France, raiſing there a Faction againſt the King, 
by inviting all diſſatisfy'd perſons to him, Who 
promiſed to ſet him on the Throne of England. 
Hie landed but with a few in England, but at 
a time, as King Richard's ill Fortune would 
have it, when he was in Ireland; and. the 
Wind proving contrary, he could not have 
notice of his Enemies arrival in England, till 
ſix Weeks after, which gave them opportuni- 
| ray leiſure to ſtrengthen their Party. The 
King alſo committed a great errour , for that 
he afterwards , againſt his Promiſe, tarry'd ſo 
long in Ireland, which was the cauſe, that ſuch 
Forces, as were brought together by his Friends, 
whom he had ſent before, were again diſperſed 
before his arrival in England. Coming after- 
Wards in perſon into England, and being infor- 


med how powerfull his Enemies were, he de- 
ſpair'd of his Affairs, and having diſmiſs'd his 


forces, that were ready to fight for him till 
the laſt gaſp , he was made a Priſoner. Henry 
of Lancaſter calling, immediately hereupon ;; a 
Parliament, a great many things were objected 
to Richard, and he was declared to have for- 
feited the Crown. But before this Reſolution 
Was publiſnhed, he reſign'd himſelf, and was not 

long after miſerably murthered in 8 
n e . 
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he F. 14. Thus Henry IV. of the Houſe of Lan- 
25 5 „came to the Crown, he being after the 
epoſition of King Richard declared King by 
k- I the Parliament, tho“, if the Pretenſions of 
he ll Henry, together with the Power of the Parlia- 
0- ment, be duely examined, the Title of Henry 
o' IV. to the Crown of England, will be found 


. 


he to have a very ill Foundation. For what ſome, 


ito pretend, that, Edmund, from whom the Houſe. 
ic, of Lancoſter; deicended , was the eldeſt. Son of 
ho Henry III. and that he, being very deformed, was 


nd, Wl obliged to give way to his Brother Edward I. is. 

at MW rejected as a frivolous Fable by the Engl 

ud Hiſtorians. . This King did labour under great 

the Wl difficulties at the beginning of his Reign, all 

ve WW which-he at laſt overcame: For the Delign. of, 

till che French to reſtore Richard ended with his, 

ni- death. And a Conſpiracy of ſome Lords againſt 

The him was di ſcover'd, even beſore Richard died. 

hat The Scots, who made War on him , got nothing 

% but blows. The Welſbmen alſo, in hopes of hay= 
uch ing met with an opportunity to ſhake of the 
ads, N Eagliſb Voke, joined with a diſcontented Party+ © 


rſel out of England, and rebell'd. againſt him; but: 


ter- ¶ before they could join all their Forces, the King 


de- Iin a great Battel, wherein, tis ſaid, the King 
his Willd fix and thirty with his own. Hands. Yet; 
till Ine diſcontented Party did not reſt, but enter! id 
enry into a third Conſpiracy againſt him, which | 
a vas ſoon..diſcoyer'd.: A great many of them 

cted Irctir'd afterwards. into Scotland, where they 

for- tired up the Scots againſt England (for theie. 


for- came ſuddenly, upon them, and overthrew: them 


tion never uſed to miſs an opportunity of being 


f * 


not Ftroubleſome to England) but they got Wee 5 
14. in che Year 1413, O 3 _ Ss 


but blows: again for their pains. I his King died 
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2 5. After him reigned his Son Henry V. who 
in his younger Years did not promiſe much, 
but after he came to the Crown, ſhew'd him- 
ſelf one of the moſt valiant Kings the Engli 
| ever had. And as he was very Aſpiring and 
Ambitious, ſ6 he thought he could not meet 
with a better AN of gaining Glory, 
than by entring into a War with France, and 
renewing the acient Pretenſions upon that 
Crown. He ſent, therefore, his Embaſlador 
to Charles VI. to lay claim to that Crown, 
and to make this Propoſition to him, That if 
he would refign to him the Crown of Fran, 
he would marry his Daughter Catharine. But 
it being not. uſual, that Princes are perſuaded 
to part with a Crown thus, the 'next way was 
to try their Fortune by Arms. Henry there- 
fore enter'd France with an Army , took 
fear, and obtained afterwards a moſt ſignal 
Victory near Agincourt in Pitardy againſt the 
French, who (according to the Engliſb Hiſtori- 
ans) were ſix times ſtronger than the Engli}, 
Ten thouſand of the French were kill'd upon 
the ſpot , and as many taken, Priſoners, not 
above ſome Hundreds being ſlain of the Engli/ : 
Yet at that time Heury did not purſue his 
Victory. But not long after, the French Fleet 
having firſt been beaten by the Engliſh near 
Harfleur » Henry made a ſecond Deſcent upon 
France, taking one place ofter an other in Nor- 
mandy, and at laſt the City of Roar it elf: 
He met with very little oppoſition in Franc 
at that time, becauſe all was in confuſion at 
the French Court , the King, Cherles VI. be 
ing not in his right Wits, and the Quee 
being fallen out with her Son, the Pol 
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who had taken from her all her Jewels and 
Money, alledging, that they might be better 
employ'd upon the Souldiery : Which was the 
reaſon, that the Queen ſiding with Jahn Duke 
of Burgundy, did promote him to the place of 
chief Miniſter of France ; who was more in- 
tent to maintain his private Intereſt and Great- 
neſs, againſt the Dauphin, than to make 
Head * the Engi/h. A Congreſs was 
ropoſed to be held betwixt the two Kings; 
ut this Delign was fruſtrated by the cunning 
of the Dauphin, who gave the Duke hopes of 
an entire Reconciliation to be made betwixt 
them both. And Monteran being named for the 
place, where they ſhould meet, the Duke of 
Burgundy was there, (queſtionleſs, by inſtiga- 
tion of the i murther'd. For 
this rea ſon his Son, Duke Philip, being reſolved 
to revenge his Father's death, declared openly 
for the Engifſh, and by his Mediation obtain d, 
That King Henry ſhould marry the Princeſs 
Catharine, and 1780 the lite ot his Wife s 
Father, adminiſter the Government in his name, 
but after his death, ſhould ſucceed him in he 


not ' throne. The Nuptials were afterwards cele-, 22 | 


brated at Troyes in Cbampaigne. After the. 
Treaty had been confirmed by ſolemn Oaths 
on both fides, which was alſo ratify'd by the 
three Eſtates aſſembled in Paris, where the 
Dauphin was ſummon'd to appear, to anſwer, 
concerning the death of the Duke of Burgundy: : 
But he nat appearing, Sentence was given, | 
againſt him, that be ſhould for ever be baniſd 
out. of France. There were alſo ſome , who de- 
ſign'd to make away with him, and he was forced 
to go from place to place; but his common 
FW place 
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place of Reſidence was Baurges, wherefore they 


uſed to call him, by way of ridiculing, The 
King of Bourges. In the mean time the Mr 
took one place after another from him. Atla 

King Henry ee upon his March to raiſe 
the Siege of the City of Ceſue on the Loire, 
which was befieged 4 the Dauphin, he fell 
fick in his pl ourney thither, and being carried 
to Bois de Vicennes, there died in the flower of 
his Age and Felicity, leaving the Adminiſtration 
of France to his Brother, the Duke of Bedford, 
and the Adminiſtration of England, to his ſe- 
cond Brother, the Duke of Glouceſter,  _ 
F. 15. Him ſucceeded his Son Henry VI. a 
Child of eight Months old; who, after he was 
grown up, degenerated from his Father's Mar- 
tial Valour, and by his ill management, loſt 
what his Father had got, eclipſing thereby the 
Enghſh Glory. He was, Mor: the death of 
Charles VI. who died not long after Henry V. 
proclaimed King of France in Paris. In op- 
poſition to him, the Dauphin, Charles VII. 


alſo declared himfelf King of. France, with 
whom fided the Braveſt among 'the French, 
and a great many Scots were ſent to his aſſi- 


ſtance. But Philip Duke of Burgundy , and 
Fohn Duke of Britainy , held to the Confede- 
racy with the Engliſb, which was renewed at 
that time. And then they began to fall upon 


one another with great fury: For the French. 
received a great Defeat near Crevant in Bur- 
gundy, and were ſoundly beaten near Verneuil. 
In the Year 1425 the French had beſieged St. 
Jaques de Beuveron with Forty thouſand Men, 


the Garriſon being reduc' d to great extremity, 
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prayed with a loud voice to St. George (of 


Priſoner by the Engliſb in an Encountey, woo 
her for 


Salisbury: The Beſiegers hearing the name of 


Salichury very frequently among the Beheged, 


ſuppoſed that the Earl of Salisbury was coming 


to raiſe, che Siege; whereab the French were 
ſo terrify'd, that they run away for fear of his 


Name. This is certain, that the Engiih , for 
a while, were Maſters where-eyer they came; 
but before Orleans the carreer of their Fortune 
was firſt ſtopt. For, tho, during that Siege, 
they beat the French, who came to cut off 
their Proviſions (which Battel is commonly 


called the Rotte! of the Flemmings ) and e 
City would dare furrender'd it ſelf tothe 
E 


Duke of Burgundy, which the Engliſb would 


not accept of; yet did they not only loſe in 


that Siege the brave Earl. of Salisbury, but alſo 
the French, being encouraged by a | 
Joon „ that was born in Lorraine, beat the 


ngliſb from before Orleans. This Maid did 
ſeveral great exploits againſt the Englih, and 
led her ſelf in perſon King Charles to his 


Coronation in Rheims. At laſt ſne was taken 


carried her to Roan, where they burnt her 
a Witch. But becauſe the Engliſt perceived, 


that after the Coronation, of Charles, a great 


many Cities ſided with him, they alſo called 


over their King Henry, out of England, and 
crowned him King of France in Paris. About 
ne, a Truce was concluded, ..by” 
Mediation, of the Pope, for fix. Vears; but it 
laſted not long, for the French, during the 
time of the "Þ'ruce, _ poſſeſs'd themſel ves ot ſe: 
veral places, which they had brought over tio 


the ſame time, a 


their tide by cunning Infinuations, pretending, 


Os That 
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That any thing gained without open violence 
did not violate the Truce. And King Charles | 
Maxim was, Not to fight with the Engliſh, but 
zo ſtrive to get Advantages over them rather by 
Policy, than open forte. But that, which gave 
a great blow to the Engliſ̃, was, that the 
Duke of Burgundy having taken a diſtaſte at 
the Engliſb upon ſome light occaſion, was re- 
conciled to King "Charles. There were ſome 
ſmall Differences ariſen betwixt the Duke of 
223 and the Duke of Burgundy; to com- 
poſe which, a meeting was appointed at St. 
Omer: But the one Leng. at hand, a 
Diſpute aroſe, which of them ſhould appear 
there firſt; it being ſuppoſed , that he who 
mould come firſt, did thereby yield the, Preced- 
Bey to the other ; wherefore the Duke. of 
Be * refuſed to come firſt, alledging, that 
he being Regent of France, ought not in that 
Quality to give preference to a Vaſſal of Francs. 
But the Duke of Burgundy ſtood upon his 
right-of being Sovereign. of the place, where 
they were to meet; ſo that the meeting ſet a- 
fide, the Duke of Burgundy broke quite off 
with the Engliꝶ, and afterwards aſſiſted King 
Charles againſt them. The death of the Duke 
of Bedford, proved an other Misfortune to the 
Engliſh. For the Duke of Somerſet and the 
Duke of Yor# both pretended to his place; and 
tho? the latter did obtain it, yet did the firſt 
always oppoſe his Defigns, ſo that, before the 
new Regent arrived, Paris , which had been 
ſeventeen Years in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſb, 
and a great many other Cities, did ſurrender 
_ themſelves to King Charles. Yet did the Duke] 
of Glouceſter beat the Duke of Burgundy fp 85 
N ene 
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Calais, making great havock in Flanders, Ars 
tois and Hainault; and the brave Talbot did 
conſiderable miſchief to the French. But when 
afterwards,” by a FTruce made with France, the 
fury of the War ceaſed for a little time, there 


was a Foundation laid in England for inteſtine 
Commotions. The King had promiſed mar- 


riage to the Daughter of the Earl of Armagnac, 
to prevent which; the French King had made 
both the Earl and his Dau 
Earl of Suffolk, who was then Embaſſadour in 
France, did propoſe thereupon, without having 


received any Inſtructions to that panes from 


the King, a Match betwixt the King and 
Margaret Daughter of Rene, Duke of Anjou 
and King of Napſes and Sicihy, and afterwards 
2 King to ratify the ſame. This 

atch was mightily oppoſed by the Duke of 
Glouceſter, the King's Uncle, who alledged, 
that her Father had only the bare Titles of 
King and Duke; and that beſides this, great 


Injury was done thereby to the firſt Bride, vis, 


to the Daughter of the Count of Armagnac. Not- 


withſtanding this, the Match went forward, and to 
obtain the Bride of the French, Anjau and Maine 


were given them as a Recompence. The King 
being thus led away by the Queen and his Fa- 


vourites, her firſt deſign was to revenge her ſelf 


upon the Duke of Gloucefter, whom ſhe accuſed 


of Male Adminiſtration ,' and after ſhe had got 


him committed to Priſon, cauſed him privately 


to be murther'd. The death of ſo innocent 4 
Man did afterwards fall heavy upon the King: 
For the French, not long after, took from 


them all Normandy , the Engliſb, by reaſon f | 
# Rebellion in Ireland, not being in a capacity | 
10 4 
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to ſend thither fpeedy and ſufficient Relief. They 


were alſo beaten; out of Aguitain, ſo that they 


had nothing left them in France, but Calais, 


and ſome neighbouring places; neither could 


they, afterwards, ever get footing again in 


France. This ſudden loſs was occaſioned by 
the careleſſneſs of the Engliſb Garriſons, that 
were not provided with able Governors, as alſo 
by the Pride of the Engliſw̃, whereby N were 
become hatefull to the French Subjects: But the 
chief cauſe was, Richard Duke of York, who 
had underhand raiſed inteſtine Commotions in 
England: For he being ſenſible of the King's 
Weakneſs , and how ill ſatisfy'd the People were 
with the Queen's. management of Affairs, hoped, 
by fomenting and raiſing Troubles in the King- 
dom, to make way for himſelf to obtain the 
Crown; and this he did, principally, becauſe 
he pretended to have the beſt right to the 
Crown ,' being deſcended, by his Mother's fide, 


from Lionel Duke of Clarence, third Son of 


King Edward III. whereas Henry was deſcended 
from John of Gaunt, fourth Son of the ſaid 
Edward III. but pnblickly he profeſs'd , that 
his, Intention was only to remove from 
the King's Perſon his pernicious Favourites, and 


eſpecially the Duke of Somerſet. Having there- 
fore got an Army on foot, he fought with the 


King's Forces, in which Battel the Duke of 
Somerſet was ſlain , and the Duke of Yor# there - 
upon declared Protector of the King's Perfon 
and the Kingdom. But this Agreement did not 
laſt long, and things came quickly again to an 
open War, wherein the Duke of Tort being 
Worſted , was forced to fly into Ireland. But 
not long after the Earl of Harwick.,, did 1. 5 
5 | 8 


y | the King's Army, and taking him Priſene rr, 
ey the Duke of 79/4 was again declared Protector 4 | 
| 


„ Jof the King and Kingdom, and lawfull Heirof |} 
Id || the Crown; under condition, that Henry ſhould | 
in | retain the Title of King during his life. But 
by | Matters did not remain long in this condition, 
jat for the Queen, who was fled into Scotland, 
Iſo marched with a great Army againſt the Duke 
of York , Who was kill'd in the Battel, and all þ 
the Priſoners were executed. But his Seon, in 
conjunction with the Earl of Warwick, raiſec 
an other Army, and marching up to London, } 
the young Duke of Vert was there proclaimed 
King by the Name of Edward I. 
F. 16. Thus Edward IV. came to the 
Crown, but could not maintain it without 

great difficulty: For Henry had got together 4 
very powerfull Army in the North, againſt 
whom Edward fought the moſt bloody Battelz 

that was ever fought in England, there being 
36796 Men killed upon the ſpot, becauſe Eda 
ward knowing his Enemies to be ſuperiour in 
number, had ordered, not to give Quarter to 

any of them: After which Battel Henry retired 
into Scotland, from whence he returned wii 
an other Army, and being again defeated, with - 
much ado got fafely into Scotland. But re- 
turning again Incognito into England, he was 
taken Priſoner and committed to the Tower. 
This Prince, would have made a better Prieſt, 
than a King of ſuch a Nation; that was diſtra- 
ted by the Animoſities of ſeveral Factions. 

But the Tragedy did not end here: The K. | 

had ſent the Farl of Warwick into Franz? to 
conclude a Match betwixt' him and Bong whe" | 


therlands to C 
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King having in the mean time ſuddenly married 


— 


Elizabeth, the Widow of John Eray, the Earl 


was ſo diſſatisfy'd at it, that he declared for 


» 


King Henry; and having brought over to his 


Party the Duke of Clarence, the Brother of 
King Edward 5 he fell on a ſudden Upon 
Edward, and took him Priſoner; but by 


te careleſſneſs of his Keeper he eſcaped not 


long after: And tho! an Agreement was 
then made betwixt them , yet was it of no 
long continuance; for the Earl of War. 
wie's Forces were routed, and he forced 
to fly into France. as . ſoon as he had 
recover d himſelf a little, he returned into 
England, where he was ſo well received, that 
he forced King Edward to fly into the Ne. 

| Sher oo Duke of Burgundy: And 
King, Henry , aſter he had been nine Years-a 


Priſoner in the Teer, was again ſet upon 


the Throne. But Edward having received 
ſome Aſſiſtance from the Duke of Ne 
an 


returned again into England; but percei 


that but few came in to him, he made at 


Agreement with King Henry, which he con- 


Rrm'd with a ſolemn Oath, that he would 


not undertake any thing againſt him, but be 
contented with his own Eſtate: Let notwith- 


ſtanding his Oath , he underhand gathered what 


Forces he could. The Earl of Harwick there- 


fore marched towards him, when the Duke 
of Clarence, being reconcil'd to his Brother 


| King Edward, went over with all his For- 


ces to him. This gave a ſignal blow to the 
Earl of Narsuick, Who being now not ſtrong 
enough to oppoſe him, was forced to let oy 


ja 


v 
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march up to London, where he was joyfully 


received by the Londoners , to whom; as tis 


ſaid, he owed much mony , and was very 
acceptable to their Wives; dut King Henry 


was committed again to the Tetoer. Then 


King Edward' attack'd the Earl of Warwick, 
where a bloody Battel was fought, the Victory 
ſeeming, at firſt, to incline' on the Earl's fide: 


But ſome of his Troops, by. teafon of a thick 


Fog, charged one upon another, which loſt 


him the Battel , he remaining, with a great 
„ Nain in the 


many other perſons of Quality lain in the 
Field. There happened alſo this misfortune, 
that King Henry's Lady and his Son Edward 


having got together very confiderable Forces in 


France, could not come time enough to his at- 
fiſtance , having been detained by contrary 
Winds; and coming afterwards into England, 
ſhe was taken Priſoner , and her Son kill'd and 
King Henry, alſo, was murthered by the Hand 
of the bloody Duke of Glouceſier. England 
being thus reftor'@ to its Trariquilty at home, 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, who was in 


hopes of getting an advantage by a War de- 


twixt England and France, ſtirr'd up King 
Edward againſt Lewis XI. King of France. But 


King Lewis,who was not ignorant,how milchie- 


vous the Contederacy of England and Burgundy 
might prove to him, did endeavour to getain 


the Engliſb King with fair words, and to Tender” | 


f . 


the Duke of Burgundy ſuſpected to him; MR 


ſidered” with himſelf, that Charles Duke of 


him the promiſed Succours; 5 that the Peace 


was eaſily concluded, the French having been 


very 
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53. HAY ed ALTER - 
n the mean time the 


his Brother's Perſons, by making away with thei 
moſt truſty Friends. After wards, by the helf 
of ſome Impudent Prieſt, he got it ſpread abroad 
that Edward IV. was born. in Adultery 
N conſequently the Crown did of right 
be 


_ 


137 


ohg to himſelf, .as being che moſt Ire tie” 
8 | 2 2 N 3 Father 
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Father. At laſt, the Duke of Buckingham did 
del jnfinuate to the Lord Mayor of London, that 


17 the Crown ought to be offered to Richard; 
im and his Propoſal being approved by the Accla- 
my mations of a few Villains ſet on for that'pur= 
is poſe, it was divulged, that the People had 
ves confer'd the Crown upon Richard. Having by 
= theſe Intrigues obtain'd the Crown, [Richard III. 


a0 got himſelf proclaimed King; and having been 
crowned , he cauſed the innocent King EAd- 
ler d V. and his Brother, miſerably to be mur- 
_ thered. But Soon after his Coronation a diffe- 
©"Wrence aroſe betwixt him and the Duke of Bur 
Mika tingham, who had been chiefly inſtrumental in 
helping him to the Crown. He therefore lea- 

ving the Court, began to make a Party againſt x 
"3 the King, with an intention, to ſet the Crown | 
an pon the Head of Henry Earl of Richmond, 

© Mwho was then in Exile in Britainy. And tho” _ 
the Duke of Buiiingham's Plot was diſcovered, 
15 and he beheaded , 555 was not the Deſign ſtopt. 
„or the Earl of R 


rs. ol Conn ee 
e Out of  Byifainy ; but being. anivegogee. oY 
ard Neontraryx Winds on the "Coaſt of Norman, 
vick e ſought Aid of Charles VIII. King of France, _— 
nme. hich he readily granted him. A great ma-. 
crown) of Engliſb' alſo went over to him, who _ 


of al lwore Allegiance to him, he. promiſing them | 
« 2na0-P92 Oath, That he would marry the” Prin- 
* heels Elizabeth , Daughter of Edward IV. But 
* Henry was within an ace of having been -deli- 
road red up to, Richard by the Treachery of one 
tery Per Tandois, Treaſurer of the Duke of Bie 
right; who had received a great Summ of Mo- 

e hie) from Richard for undertaking it, for which 

i his Maſter's 


er ſeaſon he was afterwards hang d b 
9 SER a | * N SN order 


_ - fey, with ſome thouſands of Men, went over to 
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order. Richard alſo had an Intention of marry. 
ing the Princeſs Elizabeth, and therefore had 
privately made away his former Lady , but waz 
obliged to delay the conſummation of the Match, 
by reaſon of the approaching danger from Henry: 

ho to prevent this intended Match, did in al 
haſte ſail out of France, and landing in Wales, 
was kindly received by moſt. Not long after 
he gave Bartel to Richard, where William Stan. 


yy hed © 


Henry; and befides this a great many of Richard. 
Souldiers refuſing to fight , Richard himſelf wa 
lain in the Field, and the Crown being im- p 


btn 3 


mediately there 25 upon Henry's Head, he 7 
was proclamed King. I Ho 


FG. 18. Hitherto England had been miſerably 
torn to pieces by the bloody Wars betwixt the 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter , the firſt whereo 
- bore a White, the latter a Red Roſe in thei 
Shields. For Henry IV. of the Houſe of Las 
caſter, had driven Richard II. from the Throne; 

dward IV. of the Houſe of York, dethron 
ed again his Grandſon Henry VI. And Hen 
ry VII. of the Houſe of Lancefter , took fro 
Edward the IVth's Brother, Richard III. bo 
his Crown and Life. This King Henry mar 

rying the Daughter of Edward IV. united th 
Red and White Roſes, and by his fi r Wiſ 
dom, did again ſettle the State of the King 
dom. Yet was he not altogether free fro 
Diſturbances at home. For- firſt of all, on 
Lambert Symnel, Son to a Baker, taking upol 
him the Name and Perſon of Edward Earl of 
_ Warwick, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Kin, 
 indreland, This Comedy was firſt invented þ 
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Y. Ja Prieſt and encouraged by Margaret, the Wi- 
ad dow of Charles Duke o Burgundy , Siſter to 
'Y Edward IV. who, to ſpite Henry, gave them 
b, all the Aſſiſtance ſhe could. This Sy#ne! tran- 
1 ſported an Army out of Ireland into England , 
al but was routed by Henry; and being taken Pri- 
ſoner , was made Turnſpit in the King's Kit- 
ter chin. In the Year 1491. Henry; undertook an 
45. ¶ Expedition againſt France ,and befieged Bologue. 
But the Emperour Maximilian failing in his 
£& promiſes of giving him Aſſiſtance, he in con- 
Wag jideration of a good ſumm of Money made a 
Im. Peace with France. In the mean time, Mar- 
be garet Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgundy, had ſet 
up another Impoſtor, whoſe Name was Per- 
tin Warbeck, He pretended to be Richard, a 
ably younger Son of King Eward IV. and knew 


creo conſiderable Party in Ireland. From thence he 


ſo well how to act his part, that he got a 


went to Paris, where he was wery well receiuns- 
ed, France being then engaged in a War wing 


ron England: But a Peace being concluded betwixt 


Court. From thence he returned into Ireland, 


deing ſplendidly received by that King, he was 
married to one of his Kinſwomen , and enter'd 
England with a confiderable Army. This bu- 
ufineſs might have proved very dangerous to 
England, fince there were, at the ſame time, 
great Tumults in England ariſen about ſome 
ew Taxes. But the Rebels were beaten, and 
 VP"Fhe- Scots obliged to retire with great loſs. into 
Wetland. The Scots made thereupon a Peace 
"With England, promiſing, among other things, 
Mot to uphold, by any ways, the Impoſtor 
N 25 5 * . Pein, ; 


them, he tetir'd to the Dutcheſs Margaret's 8 


and aſterwards came into Scotland, where 


40 
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' Perkin, who fled from thence into Treland, and 
ſo came into Cornwall, where he cauſed him- 


ſelf to be proclaimed King: But perceiving that 
few came over to his ſide, and the King's 


Forces coming upon him, he took ſanctuary 


in a Church, and ſurrender'd himſelf to the 


King, who committed him a Priſoner to the | 


Tower ; but he having twice made 'an attempt 
to eſcape, was at laſt hang'd according to his 


. demerits. In the Year 1501, a Marriage was 
concluded betwixt James IV. King of Scotland, 


and Margaret the Daughter of Henry, which 
afterwards united England and Scotland under 
one King. Arthur alſo, eldeſt Son of Hen- 


y, married Catharine Daughter of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. But the Prince dying a few Weeks 
after the Wedding, in the ſixteenth Year of 
his Age, and Henry being unwilling to give 


back the Dowry, and deſirous to maintain the 


new Alliance with Ferdinand, married the ſaid 
Catbarine to his ſecond Son Henry, who wa 


then but twelve Years of Age, having obtain- 
ed a Diſpenſation from Pope Julius II. under 


pretence, that there had been no carnal knowledge 


betwixt them; which afterwards proved the 
cauſe of great Alterations. This King is reckon- 


ed among the wiſeſt of his Age, and the only 


thing, which is reprehended in him, that he had 


a way, by falſe Accuſations againſt the rich, to 


ſqueeze out of them great Summs of Money 


from them. Hedied in the Year 1509. 


F. 19. Henry VIII. immediately upon his 
firſt acceſſion to the Throne, celebrated the 
f ON with his Brother's Widow , more to 
fulfill his Father's Will than out of his _ 
. . one vow: ol 


* 
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Inclination ; yet as long as he lived with her 
in Wedlock he govern'd@he Realm very lau- 
dably , and in the Court nothing was feen but” 
Plays and Diverſions. As to his Tranſactions 
abroad , 5 5 the perſuaſions of Pope Julius 
II. and Ferdinand the, Cathalick , he enter'd © 
into a Confederacy with them againſt France, 
which Confederacy was pretended to be made 
for the defence of the Holy See. Ferdinand 
alſo put him in hopes of recovering Guienne; 
wherefore Henry ſent an Army into Biſcay, to 
fall, in conjunction with the Spaniards, into Gui- 

enne. But Ferdinand having rather his Eye 
upon Navarre, and being negligent in ſending 
timely Succours to the Engih, they returned 
home Without doing any thing. In the Lear 
1513 Henry enter'd France with a great Army, 
where he loſt his time in the taking of Terova- 
ne and Tourney , which was wholly deſtroyed 

in ſpight of all the Attempts of the French to 
relieve it, tho' Tournay was redeemed by Fran- 

cis I. with a good Summ of Mony. But at 

that time Henry did not purſue his Advantage, 
artly out of careleſſneſs, incident to Young - 
Men, partly, becauſe he had carried on this 
War, not ſo much for his own Intereſt, as 
in favour of the Pope, and ſo returned into 

England. During the abſence of Henry,” 7a. 
mes IV. King of Scotland, upon inftigatioh; of 

the Frenth invaded © England, but received 4 
gread overthrow, himſelf being killed in the _ © 
Battel. In the Year next following , eng, 
perceiving that his Father-in' law Ferdinand 


did only impoſe upon him, concluded aPeace 


= 
* 
— 


with France, 


ich France Fenn ; 1 May in mar- 
riage. to King Lewis XII. In the Year 1522, 
FEET 
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Henry again denounced War againſt Francis 1, 
and ſent confiderable Forces into France, which 
_ nevertheleſs , both in the ſame and next fol- 
lowing Year did nothing of moment , and the 
Scots, on the other fide , obtained not any ad- 
vantages againſt the Engliſh. But after Francis 
Was then Priddner near Pavia, it ſeem'd, that 
Henty had met with a fair opportunity to. give 
a great blow to France , more eſpecially, lince 
he had before prepared a Fleet, which lay 
ready to make a Deſcent in Nermandy, yet 
he left Charles and made Peace with Fraxce. 
And Charles, after he thought he had obtained 
his aim, did not make any great account of 
England, leaving the Princeſs Mary , Daughter 
of Henry , to whom he had promiſed Marriage, 
for the Princeſs of Portugal , whom he mar- 
| ried. And whereas he uſed formerly to write 
to the King with his own Hand, and ſubſcribe 
himſelf, Your Son and truſly Friend; he now 
. cauſed his Letters to be writ by his Secretary, 
ſubſcribing only his Name, Charles. And truly 
it ſeemed very Ty for Henry to keep 4 
little the Ballance. Tho” ai great many are 
of opinion, that Cardinal Woolſey had a great 
hand in this buſineſs, who was no great Friend 

„ of Gharles V. becauſe he had not promoted him 
0 the Papal Dignity , and had denied him the 
Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, of which be had 
"©: him in hopes at firſt ; neither did he ſub- 

cribe himſelf any more Your Son And Coufin, 
as he uſed to do. But however it be, Henry 


danger. After he had lived very peaceably and 
well with his Queen for the ſpace of twenty 
IG Tears » he began to have a ſcruple of Con- 
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at that time ſaved France from an imminent 
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ſcience,  - Whether he could lawfully - live in 


Wedlock with his Brother's Widow; which 


ſcruple he pretended was raiſed in him firſt 
2 nt of Paris, who was ſent ta 


by the P 
— concerning a A betwixt Man 
Daughter of Henry, and the | ſeeond. [Son of 
Francis. Some ſay, that he being weary of 


her, was fallen in love with Anna Bullies , and 


found out this way to be rid- of her. Yet this 
ſeems not ſo probable to ſome , fince he did pot 
marry the faid Anna Bullen till three Years after 
he pretended to the ſcruple of -Conſcience;where- 


as the heat of Love does not uſually admit 
of ſuch delays, Some will have it, that Car- 
dinal Woolſey raiſed this ſcruple: firſt in him , 
on purpoſe to nettle Charles V. and to pleaſe 
Francis I. in hopes, after this Divorce, to make 
up a Match betwixt Henry and the . Dutcheſg 
of Alenſon , Siſter of Francis. But however it 
be, the bufineſs was brought before the Pope, 
who gave a Commiſſion to the Cardinal Cam- 
pegius, to enquire, in conjunction with Woolſey, 
into the matter: Tis. faid , that the Pope was 
— to — Henry, and for that purpoſe 
had ſent a Bull to Campegius, yet with this 
caution , to keep it by him, till further order. 


But when he afterwards ſaw Charles V. to 


prove ſo ſucceſſſul, he durſt not venture to do 


any thing that might diſpleaſe him, whereſore 


he ordered Campegias to burn the Bull /and to 
delay the bufineſs to the utmoſt." The Queen 


alſo refuſed to anſwer to their Commiſſion , 


but appealed to the Pope in perſon; beſides, 


Charles V. and his Brother Ferdinand had __ +1. 


teſted againſt this Commiſſion.  Yolfey di 
i perceive, that _— 
%% 


King was fallen in low. = 
| _ "with BK 
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with Anna Bullen, which being likely to prove 
1 to her Authority, he perſuaded the 
ope underhand , not to give his conſent unto. 
this Divorce. Henry being informed what In- 
trigues the Cardinal was carrying on againſt 
him, humbled the greatneſs of this haughty 
Prelate, who died in the Year next following 
M great miſery. And Henry being made ſenſt- 
ble, hat the Pope regarded more his own Inter- 
eſt; than the merits of the Cauſe, he forbid, 
that any body ſhould hence forward appeal to 
Nome, or ſend thither any Money for Church 
Benefices. He therefore ſent to ſeveral Univer- 
fities in France and Italy to deſire their Opinions 
in this matter: who all unanimouſly agreed in 
this, that ſuch a Marriage was againſt the Laws 
of God; and having once more, by his Em- 
baſſadors, ſollicited the Pope, but in vain, to 
decide the matter, the King had the ſame ad- 
Judged in Parliament, and divorced himſelf from 
| 1 converſed with her in a very friendly 
manner ever after till her death, except, that 
he did not bed with her ſince the time, when 
this ſcruple firſt aroſe. Some Months after he 
was married to Anna Bullen, by whom he had 
Elixabethꝰ, who was afterwards: Queen. Auno 
15 35 the King cauſed himſelf to be declared Su- 
Pream Head of the Church of England, abrogat- 
ing thereby all the Pope's Authority in that 
Kingdom, and John Fiſher Biſnop of Rocheſter 
and Thamas Moor the Lord Chancellour, refuſ- 
ing to acknowledge him as ſuch, it coſt them 
their Heads. Vet would Henry never receide 
the Doctrine of Luther, or Zzuinglius, but con- 
. tinued in the Raman Communion, becauſe he 
was mightily exaſperated againſt Luther. as 
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e Henry had formerly göt a Book to be-publiſhed | 
e under his Name againſt Luther in favour of 
o the Pope, for which he acquired the Title of 
Defender of the Faith, which Title the Kings 
it of England retain to this day, But Luther ſets - 
y. ting atide all the Reſpect due to a King, writ 
gan Anſwer to the fame, full of Heat and bitter 
KReflections. Yet becauſe he eſteemed the 
r- Monks as a ſort of people, that were not onlx 
1, uſeleſs, but alſo ſuch as depending on the Pope, 
o might prove very pernicious to him at home, 
h he gave free leave to all Monks and Nuns to 
r= go out of the Convents and. Nunneries; and 
ns by degrees converted unto his own uſe the Re- 
in venues of all Nunneries and Convents, Colle - 
vs ges and Chappels, as alſo thoſe of the Order 
1- of the Knights of St. John of Feruſalem; ne- 
vertheleſs he employed ſome part of them in 
erecting ſix new Epiſcopal Sees, and Cathedral 
Churches, and to the advancing of Learning 

in the Univerſities: A great part alſo he gave 
away, or ſold for a little Money to great Fa- 
milies, intending thereby to oblige them fox 
the future to maintain the alterations he had 
made. It is reported, that theſe Church Re- 
venues: which were ſo reduced; did amount 
yearly to 1865 12 JL. or as ſome others will have 
it, to 500% 5 4 He alſo. aboliſhed: the ſupei- 
ſtitious worſhip: of Images, and made ſome 
other alterations in Religious Worſhip, ſo that, 
in effect, he laid the Foundation of the Refor- 
mation. + Neyertheleſs England was at that 
time in a miſerable condition; for a great many 
Roman Catholicks, that would not acknow-. 
edge the King for the Supream Head of the 
Engliſb Church, were executed: And a great 
„ „ © - _ 
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many more Proteſtants received the ſame pus und 
niſhment , becauſe they would not own the was 
Corporal preſence. of the Body of Chriſt in the Cr. 
Sacrament ; tho? this effuſion. of blood was not 

fo much cauſed by the King as by the Biſhops, 

who had firſt brought in uſe ſuch rigorous Laws, 
and now excuted them with as much ſeverity, 

In the Year 1543, an other War happened with 

the Scots, who making an Inrode into England 

were beaten by a jew Englißß; which did grieve 

King James V. to that degree, that he died 

for trouble, leaving behind him one only 

Daughter Mary, whom Tlenry would have 
engaged to his 8on Edward, thereby to unite 

theſe two Kingdoms; and the buſineſs was like 
to have ſucceeded very well, if the Archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews had not oppoſed it. Heury al- 

ſo enter d into a League with the Emperour 
againſt France, wherein it was agreed, to join 
their Armies of 80000 Foot and 22000 Hork 
near Paris, to plunder that City, and to ra- 
vage the whole Country as far as the Loire. wa 

But neither of them acted according to the bet 

Agreement, for Henry waſted his time in the wh 

Siege and taking of Boulogne, which he after- I the 

Wards, by the Peace concluded in the Year Ne 

1546, promiſed to reſtore to France within I ſen 

the ſpace of eight Years, in conſideration of ma 

the Summ of 80000 Crowns to be paid him Ir 
for the ſame ; which was performed accordingly I thi 
under Eduard VI. Neither do 1 believe, that i pu 
 _ Henry was in good earneſt by ruining the qu 

French to give ſuch great advantages to Charles 
V. After his Divorce with Catharine. of Arra- 
5 gen, he was very unfortunate in his Marriages; 
or Anna Bullen was beheaded for 9 Fr 
EE > | and 
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us und Inceſt, tho ſome are of opinion, that it 
he was more the Proteſtant Religion, than the 
he [Crime, which proved fatal to her. It is certain, 
ot Ithat the Proteſtant Princes of Germany did fo 
Ss, reſent this matter, that, whereas they intended 
78, Ito have made Henry the Head of their League, 
ey afterwards would hold no correſpondency 
with him. After Anna Bullen he married Jan 
deymour, Mother to Edward VI. who died in 
Child-bed. Then he married Anna of 'Cleves, 
hom he alſo, pretending I know not what 
bodily infirmity in her, quickly diſmiſs d. The 

fifth was Catharine Howard, who was beheaded 
for Adultery. The ſixth Catherine Parre, Wi- 
dow of the Lord Latimer, who outlived him, 


— 


Henry died in the Year 1547. 
$. 20. Edward VI. was nine Years of age 
when he came to the Crown, during whoſe. 
Minority his Uncle, the Duke of Somerſet had 
ra- the Adminiſtration of Affairs. His firſt dehgn 
re. [was to force the Scots to agree to a Match 
the ſbetwixt Edward and their young Queen Mary, 
the Ywherefore he fell into Scotland, and overthrew 
er- them near Muskelborough in a great Battel. 
ear Neyertheleſs he miſsd his aim, for the Scott 
hin ſent their Queen into France, Who was there 
of married to the Dauphin, ' afterwards King of 
im [France by the Name of Francis II. Under 
gly this King Edward the Reformed Religion Was 
hat I publickly eſtabliſhed in England, and the Maſs 
the quite aboliſhed ; which occafioned great di- 
urbances in the Kingdom, which Were ne- 
vertheleſs happily ſuppreſs d. In the Tear 1539 
here was a Peace concluded betwixt England, 
France and Scotland, when alſo Boulogne was 
"x | P 5 reſtot d 
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reſtor'd to the French. But King Edward 
falling ſick, the Duke of Northumberland, Who 
had before deſtroyed the Duke of Sommenſet, 
perſuaded King Edward, under pretence of 
ſettling the Proteſtant Religion, to exclude by 
his laſt; Will and Teſtament his two Siſters, 
Aaty and Elizabeth (for of the Queen of the 
Scots they made but little account at that time) 
from the; Crown, and to ſettle it upon Jan 
Grey, Daughter of the Duke of Sufolt, whom 
he had by ary Daughter of , Henry VII. which 
aiterwards proved fatal both to Jane and the 
Due ot F or after the death of Edward, the 
duke of Northumberland cauſed Fane to be pro- 
glaimed Queen in the City of London; but 
Mary eldeſt Siſter of Edward did-immediately 
lay claim to the Crown in her Letters to the 
Privy Council: And Letters proving ineffectual, 
they began to come to blows; but moſt of 
the Nobility, unto whom Mary promis'd not 
to make any alteration in Religion, did ſide 
With her; and a part of the Army and Fleet, 
moſt of the Privy Counſellors, and the City 
of London taking her part, proclaimed her 
Queen. Northumberland himſelf being now 
Willing to go with the Tide, did proclaim Mam 
Queen in Cambridge, notwithſtanding which 
he afterwards Joſt his Head. F 


2 Uri 1 en n 
J. 21. Queen Mary cauſed the Roman Catho- 
lick Religion and Maſs, which were aboliſhed 
in her Brother's time, as alſo the Pope's Au- 
thority.to be reſtor'd in England, ſhe uſed: the 
Proteſtants very hardly, of whom a great many 
were puniſhed with death. Vet was ſhe not 


* 
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able to. reſtore the Church Revenues ,,. for fear 
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of exaſperating the greateſt Families, who had 


them in their poſſeſſion. The Pope did alſo ſend 


Cardinal Poole, to re- unite the Kingdom to 
the holy See of Rome. This Queen Mary was 
married to Philip, Son of Charles V. who was 
afterwards King of Spain, yet under theſe Con- 


ditions, that ſhe ſhould have the ſole diſpoſal of 
all Offices and Revenues of the Kingdom, and 


if a Son was born, he ſhould , beſides: the 
Crown of England, inherit Burgundy and the 


Netherlands: Don Carlos, who was born of a 


former Wife, ſhould be Heir of Spain and: all 
the Italian Provinces, and in caſe he died with- 
out Iflue , this ſhould alſo inherit his part. But 


no Childern came of this marriage, Mary being 
pretty well in Years, for ſhe was thirty Years - 


before propoſed in Marriage. And. there wete 
ſome, who being diſſatisfy'd at this Match, 
raiſed Tumults ; among whom was the Duke 
of Suffolk, Father of Jane, who had hitherto 
been a Priſoner in the Tower:, but ſhe and her 


Husband Guilford, and her Father, paid with 
their Heads for it. It was within an ace but 
that Elziabeth, who was afterwards. Queen „ 


had alſo undergone the ſame fate, if Philip and 


the Spaniards had not interceeded for her, not 


out of any affection for her perſon, but becauſe 
they knew, that after her, the next Heir to 


the Crown of England was Mary, Queen of 


Scotland, who being married to the e of 
France, they feared, leſt by this means Engiand 
and Scotland might be united with Frances. . 


mong other Articles in the Mariage Contract f 
Queen Mary, it was agreed, that ſhe. hound 
not be obliged to engage her ſelf in the Wars 
which her Huſband, Philip, ſhould carry n 
J) f NTT 
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againſt France: Notwithſtanding which, when 
Philip afterwards was cagggad in a War with 
France, ſhe ſent to his aſſiſtance ſome of her 
beſt Forces, who by their Bravery chiefly ob- 
tain'd the Victory near St. Quintin; for which 
reaſon Philip gave the City to be plundered by 
the Englih. Henry II. King of France, taking 
Hold of this opportunity, aſſaulted the City of 
Calais, under the Command of the Duke 4 
Guiſe, which being not well Garrifon'd he took 
in a few os „and obliged all the Inhabitans to 
ity , and to leave behind them all 

their Gold, Silver and Jewels. He alſo took 
afterwards the two Caſtles of Gur/nes and Han- 
mes, and thereby drove the Engliſb quite out 
of France. Not long after this loſs Queen 
Mary died. 5 | | 


FS. 22. Flizabeth, who after the death of her 
Siſter, was -unanimouſly proclaimed Queen, 
maintain'd her Authority, and govern'd with 
great. Prudence and Glory in the midſt of 2 


ow 


Treat many threatning dangers to the very end. 
In 


the beginning Philip. endeavoured by all 
ngland on his fide, for which 
reaſon he propoſed a Marriage betwixt Eliza- 
beth and himſelf, promiſing to obtain a Diſpen- 
ſation from the Pope, which was nevertheleſs 
; oppoſed by. the French in the Court of Rome, 
Elizabeth was very unwilling to diſoblige ſo 
great a Prince, who had well deſerved. of her; 
; ES the other fide , the fame ſcruple, which 
had cauſed her Father to be divorced. from Ca- 


 \tharine of Arragon, by a parity of reaſon, did 


remain with her; ſhe conſidered, eſpecially, 
that the ſaid Divorce muſt needs be eſteemed 8 
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juſt, if the Pope's Diſpenſation was allowed of; 
fince it had been alledged as a fundamental rea- 
ſon of the ſaid Divorce, that the Pope had no 
power to diſpenſe in any caſes, which were con- 
trary to God's Law: She reſolved therefore nor 
to have any further concerns with the Pope, 
and to give a friendly refuſal to Philip. Then 
ſhe, by an Act of Parliament, conſtituted the 
Proteſtant Epiſcopacy, yet not at once, but by 
degrees, taking away from the Papiſts the free 


exerciſe of their Religion, and under ſeveral Pe- 


nalties and Fines obliged every one to frequent 
the Proteſtant Churches on Sunday. Every body 
alſo was obliged by a folemn Oath to acknows+ 
ledge her the Supream Governour in England, 
even in Spiritual Matters; which Oath Was 
among 400, who were poſleſs'd of Church Be- 
nefices, taken by all, except 189 who refuſed the 
ſame, among whom were fourteen Biſhops. She 
kept ſtedfaſt to the eſtabliſhed Epiſcopal Church 
Government; tho' ſhe met with great 5 5 
tion from two ſorts of people, . viz. the Papiſts 


and Puritans, Theſe having conceived a 


great hatred againſt Epiſcopacy , and all other 
Ceremonies, which had the leaft . reſemblance 
of Popery, were for having every thing tegu- . 
lated according to the way of Geneva. Tho their 
number increaſed daily, yet the Queen kept 
them pretty well under. But the Papiſts made 
ſeveral attempts againſt her Life and Crown; 
for her envious Enemies did erect ſeveral Semi- 
naries, or Schools for the Engliþ Nation in fo- + 


reign Countries viz at Douay, at Rbeimm, at 


Rome and Valedolid; all which were erected for 


the Inſtructing of the Engliſh Youth: in theſe: MY 
Principles, vis. That the Pope had the Su: 


© -pream 


— 
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1 pream Power over Kings, and as ſoon as a King | .. 
1 Was declared a HBeretick by him, the Subjects 


| were thereby abſolved from their Allegiance due 
% to him, and that it was a meritorious work to 
i} - murther ſuch a King. Out of theie Schools Emiſſa- 
1 ries and Prieſts were ſent into England, whoſe bu- 
4 | Hineſs was there to propagate the Roman Catholick 
Religion; but more eſpecially, to inſtruct the 
. People in the above mentioned Doctrines. To 
1 theſe aſſociated themſelves ſome Deſperado's, 
1 who after Pius V. had excommunicated the 
Queen, were frequently conſpiring againſt her 
Life. But moſt of them got no other advantage 
by it, than to make work for the Hang-man, 
and occaſioned, that the Papiſts were ſtricter 

| Kept than before. Mary alſo , Queen of Scotland, 
raiſed abundance of troubles againſt Queen Eli- 
zabeth; ſhe being the next Heireſs to the Crown 
of England, did, with the aſſiſtance of the Duke 
of Guiſe, endeavour to have Queen Elizabeth 
declared by the Pope Illegitimate (which the Sa- 
aiards under hand oppoſed) and both ſhe and the 
Dauphin aſſumed the Arms of England „ which 
undertaking proved afterwards fatal to Queen 
Mary. For Elizabeth fided with the Earl of 
Murray, natural Brother of Queen Marty, whoſe 
main endeavour was to chaſe the French out 
of Scotland, and to eſtabliſh there the Proteſtant 
Religion, both which he effected with the aſſiſt- 
ance of Queen Elizabeth. This Queen Mary 
being after the Death of Francis II. returned in- 
to Scotland, was married to her Kinſman Hen- 
1 Darley, one of the handſomeſt Men in Ex- Iiir 
Auland, by whom ſhe had James VI. But her pri 
Love to him grew quickly cold; for a certain Ha- Ng 
lian Muſician, whoſe name was David Riis ſof 
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was ſo much in favour with the Queen, that 
sa great many perſuaded Henry, that ſhe kept 
unla w full company with him, being thus animat-. 
o ed, with the aſſiſtance of ſome Gentlemen, 
a- pull'd David Ritz out of the Room, Where he 
u. vas then waiting upon the Queen at Table, and 
kill'd him immediatly. From whence king James, 
he with whom Queen Mary was then big with 
0 Wl Child had this natural infirmity,that he could not 
 » Wl ſee a naked Sword, his Mother having at that 
he WW time been frighted with naked Swords. This ſo 
ler exaſperated the Queen againſt her Huſband, that 
Se he ſoon after, as was ſuppos d, was in the 
N, Night time murthered by George Bothwell, 
who was afterwards married to the Queen, 
id, The Earl of Murray, with ſome. others, did 
1 publiſh, that this Murther was committed by the 
inſtigation of the Queen, and Georg Buchanan, - 
ike Ha Creature of the Earl's, does boldly affirm the 
ame in his Writings. Yet there are ſome, 
who ſay, that the Calumnies as well. concern- 
we ing David Ritz, as alſo concerning the death 
ich Not Henry Darley, were raiſed againſt the Queen 
by the Artifices of the Earl of Murray, thereby 


of Fo defame and dethrone her. But however it 
o_ be, there was an Inſurrection made againſt the 
ou | 


Queen, and Bothwell, whom ſhe had married, 
ant was forced to fly the Land (who died in Den- 

K Inar ſome Years after in a: miſerable condi- 
far ton) and the being made a Priſoner, made her 
Ar geſcape in the Year 1568. But the Forces 
len- which ſhe had gathered being routed, ſhe; re 
tir'd into England, where ſhe alſo was made 4 
riſoner. There ſhe enter'd. into a Conſpiracy 
[ta- Iigainſt the een Elizabeth, with the Duke 
* got Norfolt, whom ſhe promiſed to marry, ho- 
W [ping thereby to obtain the Crown of Caglanud. 
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But the Plot being diſcover' d, the Duke was 


made a Priſoner, but was afterwards releaſed, 
And being again diſcover'd to have afreſh pur- 
ſued his former deſign, paid for it with his 


Head. Queen Mary was confined. to a more 


cloſe Impriſonment. Several Treaties were ſet 
on foot to procure her Liberty, but no ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity could be given to Queen Eliza- 
beth, Wherefore Queen Mary growing at laſt 
impatient, and being overcome by ill Counſel 
ours, enter'd into a Conſpiracy with Spar, 
the Pope, and the Duke of Gui/e againſt Eli- 
zabeth : Which Plot having been long carried 
on privately, did break out at laſt, and fome 


Letters of her own hand writing having been 


produced among other matters, a Commiſſion 
was granted to try the Queen; by vertue of 
Which ſhe received Sentence of Death ; which 
being confirm'd by the Parliament, great ap- 
plication was made to the Queen for Execu- 
tion, which Queen Elizabeth would not grant 
for a great while, eſpecially, becauſe her Son 
James and France af make great interceſſions 
in her behalf. At laſt the French Embaſh- 
dur 4 Aubeſpine, having ſuborned a Ruffian to 
murther Queen Elizabeih, her Friends urged 
vehemently to haſten the Execution , Which 
ſhe granted, and ſigned the Warrant, command- 
ing, neyertheleſs, Secretary Davidſon to keep 
it by him till farther order: But he adviſing 
thereupon with the Privy Council, it was or- 
der d, that Execution ſhould be done upon 
her immeditately. Queen Elizabeth ſeemed 
much concerned there-at, and removed Da- 


vidforn from his place. King Jam allo was. 
 grieyoully exaſperated, and ſome of his F 4185 
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adviſed him to join with Spain and to revenge 


his Mother's death. But Queen Elizabeth 


found a way to appeaſe his Anger, and there 


was ever after a very good underſtanding © be- 
twixt them to the very laſt. 
Guiſe and his pet were great Enemies to 
Queen £/;izabeth in France, and ſhe, on the 


other hand, aſſiſted the Huguenots with Men 
and Money, who ſurrender'd into her Hands 


as a pledge, Havre de Grate , but her Forces 
were obliged to quit the fame in the Year 
next following. 
Calais reſtored. to her, tho' in the Peace con- 


cluded at Chaſteau en Cambreſis, the ſame was 4 


promiſed to her. With Henry the IVth. ſhe 
lived lin a good underſtanding, ſendin; 


US 


But with Spain ſhe was at variance about 
the Rebellious Netherlanders, to whom ſhe not 
only granted a ſafe retreat in her Country and 


Harbours , but alſo aſſiſted them, firſt under- + 


The. Duke of 


- = J 1 
, 
= _ 


Neither could ſhe ever get 


fre. 


quently to his aſſiſtance both Men and Money. 


hand, and afterwards openly, both with Men 


and Money, they having ſurrender'd unto her 
as a pledge, Fluſbing, Brill and Rammeten: 
Zut ſhe would never accept of the Sovereigntx 


of the Netherlands, which being twice offered - 


her, ſhe refuſed as often, out of weighty and 
wiſe Conſiderations. She ſent , however, the 


Ear] of Leiceſter, her Favourite, thither as Go-  Þ} 
vernour, who did not acquire much Reputa- 


tion; but having put things rather in confu- It 


ſion, he Was recalled in the ſecond Vear. She 


did alſo great damage to the Spaniards. on their 


Coaſts, and in the Weſi Indies, by Sir Francis 
Drake and others, and the Earl of Eſer took 
from them Cadix; but quitted immediately 
VVV Aer, 


p 
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i after. On the other fide, Spain was conti- 
1 nually buſy in raiſing Commotions and Con- 
ſpiracies againſt her. And becauſe the Spaniards 
were of Opinion, that England might be ſooner 
conquer'd,. than the Netherlands, and that the 
latter could not be ſubdued without the other, 
they equipp'd a Fleet which they called 7he 
Invincible 8 „ Whcrewith they intended to 
invade England. Which Fleet, to the Immor- 
tal Glory of the Engliſb Nation being partly 
| deſtroy'd by them, and many miſerably torn 
to pieces by Tempeſts , did return home in a 
very miſerable condition. Spain alſo ſupport- 
ed conſtantly the Rebels in Ireland, who were 
very troubleſome to Queen Elizabeth , tho' 
they were generally beaten by her Forces, 
except in the Year 1596, when they Foundly 
beat the Zrng/i/h. Wherefore the Queen ſent 
thither the Earl of E/ex, who did nothing 
worth mentioning. And after his return, the 
Queen giving him a ſevere Reprimand, and 
ordering him to be kept a Priſoner, he was ſo 
exſperated at it, that tho' he was reconcil'd to 
the Queen, he endeavoured to raiſe an Inſur- 
[4 rection in London, which coſt him his Head. 
= . Tho'the Spaniards were twice repulſed and chaſ- 
ed out of Ireland with conſiderable loſs , yet 
the Rebellion laſted till the very end of her 
life, Neither could a Peace be concluded be- 
twixt her and the Spaniards as long as ſhe lived: 
For tho* a Treaty was appointed to be held 
at Boulogne, by the Mediation of Henry IV. 
yet the ſame was immediately broke off, be- 
cauſe the Engliſb did diſpute Precedency with 
the Spaniards, This Queen could never be 
brought to take a Reſolution to marry , _ 
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her Subjects did greatly deſire it, and ſhe had 
great Offers made her; amongſt whom were, 
beſides Philip, Charles Archduke of Auſtria, 
Eric King of Sweden, the Duke de Anjor , and 


his Brother the Duke de Alenſon , the 


Earl of Leiceſter, &c. It was her cuſtom not 
to give a flat denial to ſuch, as ſued for her 
in Mariage, but ſhe uſed to amuſe them with 


hopes, whereby ſhe made them her Friends 


For ſhe treated with Charles Archduke _ f 
Auſtria for ſeven Years together, and with the 

Duke of Alenſon ſhe was gone ſo far, as that 
the Marriage Contract was made, yet was it 


ſo drawn, as that a way was found to annul 
the ſame afterwards. Under her Reign the En- 
gliſo Trade was firſt eſtabliſhed in Turkey and 


the Eaft Indies, the fineſt Coin, as alſo the 
Manufactury ot Serges and Bays was ſettled 


in England about the ſame time. This Queen 
alſo brought firſt into Reputation the Egli 
Naval Strength, which ſhe was ſo jealous of, 
that, tho' ſhe ſupported the Netherlands againſt 


the. Spaniards, yet would ſhe never conſent, 
that the Netherlanders ſhould ſo augment their 
Sea Forces, as that thereby they might be able 


to conteſt with England at Sea. This Maxim, 
which teem'd ſo / neceſſary » for England, was 


not regarded by King James, he being a lover 
of Peace: And King Charles I. having always 
his Hands full with his Rebellious Subjects, was 
not in a capacity to obſerve it; wherefore-the 


Dutch Power at Sea, could neither by Cy 
nor by Charles II. be brought down | again. 


- | This moſt glorious, and by her Subjects, ex= 3 
, | treamly beloved Queen died in the Year 16 
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| - having before appointed James VI. King of 
| Scotland, tor her Succeſſour. 1 


F. 23. After the death of Elizabeth , James 
VI. King of Scotland, was with an unani- 
mous applauſe proclaimed King of England. 5 
His Title to this Crown was derived from Mar- 
garet Daughter of Henry VII. who was married to 
> IV. King of Scotland; whoſe Son James 
V. left one only Daughter, who was Mother of 
James VI. He at firſt ſhewed himſelf pretty fa- 
vourable to the Papiſts, fearing, leſt they might 
in the begining of his Reign raiſe ſome Commo- 
tions againſt him. Notwithſtanding which,imme- 
_ diately after his Coronation the Lord Cobham , 
Gray, and others, enter'd into a Conſpiracy 
againſt him: Their main deſign was to root out 
the Line of Fames, and to put in his place the 
Marchioneſs d Arbelle, ſhe being alſo defcended 
from the aboveſaid Margaret, Daughter of 
Henry VII. This Lady was, after the death of 
her Father, married to Archibald Douglaſs, by 
whom ſhe had Margaret, who was married to 
Matthias Earl of Lenox; and this Arbella, being 
the Daughter of Charles Lenox, the third Son 
of this Earl, was, by the interceſſion of Spain, 
to have been married to the Duke of Savoy, and 
by this means the Popiſn Religion was again to 
be introduced into England: But the whole 
Plot being diſcover'd, the Ring- leaders were 
puniſn'd, yet not with that Severity, as the hain- 
-_-ouſneſs of their Crime did deſerve; tho' in the 
Pear next following, all the Jeſuit and Popiſh 
Prieſts were, by a ſevere Proclamation, baniſh'd , 
= - out of England. In the Year 1605, ſome 
Papiſh Villains had hir'd a Vault under the Par- 
TO liament 
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liament Houſe, which being fill'd up with a 


great many Barrels of Gunpowder, they in- 


tended to have blown the King, the Prince „ 
and the whole Parliament into the Air. But 
this deviliſh Deſign was deſcover'd, for one 
of the Accomplices , by a Letter that was ob= 
ſcurely written, and deliver'd by an unknown 
perſon to a Footman of the Lord Mounteagle, 
did intreat him not to come the next day into 
the Parliament Houſe: Which, caufing a ſuſpi- 
cion in the King, all the Vaults were. ſearchd, 
and the Powder found, Hereupon the Parlia- 
ment made an Act, That all Subjects, by a 


felemn Oath , ſhould acknowledge James gr their 


lawfull Sovereign ; neither , that the Pope had 
any Authority to Dethrons Sovereigns, or to ab- 


ſolve Subjects from their Allegiance. He con- 


cluded a Peace with. Spain, and was afterwards _ 
one of the Mediators of the Truce made be- 
twixt Spain and Holland. His Son-in-haw , 


| the Elector Palatine being banifh'd /out of his 


Territories, he aſſiſted only with ſending of 


Embaſſadurs and propoſing of an Agreement, 


all which the Spaniards render'd ineffectual. 
His Son Prince Charles was ſent into paix 


to marry the Inſanta, where the Marriage Con- 


tract was concluded and confirmed by Oath, 
but the Nuptials were deferred till the next 
ear, the Spaniards being willing to gain time, 
nd to ſee how things would be carried on in 
Germany for the Houſe of Auſtria. But when, 
after the Prince's return into England, the En- . 


gli would need have the Reſtitution of the _ 


Elector Palatine inſerted in the Articles; the 
Match was broke off, and, tho' the Parlia- 


went voted a Subfidie to be employed towards - 


Q 4 the. 
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the reſtoring of the Elector Palatine , yet the 
Deſign came to nothing. Under this King there 


Was a period put to the Differences and Wars 
betwixt England and Scotland, which hitherto 
had created abundance of Troubles to this Iſland. 


And that nothing of jealouſie might remain be- 
twixt theſe two Nations about Preference in the 
Royal Title, he introduced the Name of 


| GreatBritain,which comprehends both the King- 


doms. There was alſo ſet on foot a Treaty 
to unite beth Kingdoms into one body , but 
it did not ſucceed, becauſe the Scots would 
not be Inferiour to the Engli/h. Under this 


King's Reign Colonies were eſtabliſhed in Vir- 


ginia , Bermudos and Ireland; by which means 
the Engli/h have extended their Dominions: 
but there are ſome , who believe, that this has 
weakened the Englih at home, and that in 
all probability, itwould have been more profitable 
for England to have employed thoſe People in 
Manufactury and Fiſhing of Herrings, which 
produce ſuch vaſt Riches to the Dutch in the 


very fight of the Engliß. Yet ſome are alſo 


of Opinion, That it is good for the publick 
repoſe, that the unruly Multitude do not grow 
too numerous in England. The Eaſt India 


Trade was alſo greatly promoted at that time, 
but the Erngli/þ could not come there in com- 


tition with the Dutch, theſe having been be- 
ore hand with them. Tis King died in the 


Lear. 025. Wars 1 
8.24. His Son Charles I. ſucceeded him, who, 
after the Spaniſo Match was broke off, mar- 
ried 8 Ban of 138 9 wy He 
equip'd out a great Fleet againſt the Spani- 
arndt, the Engliſh landed near Cadiz, , but 


A : | 1 


being |. 
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being repulſed. with loſs, returned with- 
out doing any thing, and all Commerce was 
prohibited betwixt Spain and England, He al- 
1o broke with France, and becauſe the French 
Merchants had been ill treated by the Engliſb, 
all Commerce was alſo prohibited betwixt theſe 
two Nations. The Engliſb thereupon endeavour- 
ed to ſend Aid unto the City of Rochelle, and 
landing in the Iſle of Rhee , beſieged the Fort 
of St. Martin, which being valiantly defended 
by one Toyras , the Engliſh were repulſed wirh 
great loſs. In the Year next following, they 
undertook to - relieve Rochelle, but in vain, 
Whereupon Charles concluded a Peace with 
France in the Year 1629, and in the Year 
next following, with Spain, having by this 
War, waged againſt theſe two Nations, 
which were not jo eaſie to be attak d by one 
at the ſame time, gained no Reputation to the 
difſatisfy'd Subjects, and made vaſt Debts. Under 
this King aroſe very violent Diviſions betwixt 
him and the Parliament, which produced a moſt 
ſtrange Revolution in that Kingdom. It will 
be very well worth our while, to enquire a 
little more narrowly into the true cauſes there- 


of. That wiſe Queen, Elizabeth , held it for 


a conſtant maxim, to oppoſe the growing 
power of Spain with all her might, whereby 
ſhe weaken'd Spain, and not only -enrich'd her 
Subjects, but alſo exerciſed them in Sea Affairs, 


wherein conſiſts the chief Strength and Securi- 
ty of this Kingdom: Wherefore ſhe always kept 


2 good Correipondency with all ſuch, as were 
Enemies of the Houſe of Auſtria; ſhe aſſiſted 
France againſt the Deſigns of the Spaniards, 


favoured the Proteſtant Princes in Germany, -_ 


he. * upheld 
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upheld the Dutch againſt the Spaniards , there. 
by the better to weaken ſo formidable a Neigh- 
bour, looking upon the Netherlands as the 
"Out-work of her Kingdom, Beſides this, ſhe 
finding continual employment for her Subjects 
abroad, did not a little contribute towards the 
preſerving the Health of the State; for by this 
means a great deal of corrupt and inflamed Blood 
being taken away, it prevented inteſtine Diſea- 
ſes in the State. But King James took quite 
another courſe, and perceiving that the United 
Provinces were grown ſtrongh enough, not on- 
ly to ſupport themſelves againſt Spain, but alſo 
to diſpute the Dominion of the Narrow Seas 
with England, he left them to themſelves , and 
concluding a Peace with Spain, eftabliſh'd 3 
Taſting Tranquility at home, for his Inclina- 
tions were more for Books than Arms, And 
| becauſe Subjects in general are apt to follow the 
Inclinations of their Sovereigns , the People laid 
afide all Warlike Exerciſes , and fell into ſuch 
Weaknefles and Vices, as are commonly the 
product of Plenty and Peace: And the King 

oped , when theſe Nations applyed themſel: 
ves only to Trady and Commerce, they would 
be diverted from having any thoughts of oppo- 
ling his Authority. He made it alſo his main 
endeavour to unite the Minds of the Scots and 
Engliſb, by Naturalizing the Engliſh in Scot- 


land, and the Scots in England, and by joining 


the great Families by Marriages : But he was wl 


more eſpecially carefull of eſtabliſhing one Form 


of Religious Worſhip in both Kingdoms. For NI 


tho' there was no great difference in the Articles 


of Faith, yet the Ceremonies and Church Go- 


vernment were very different. For Queen Eli. If. 
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>. | zabeth, when ſhe eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant Re- 

1- | ligion retained many Ceremonies, which were 

ie anciently uſed in the Primitive Church, as alſo 

he Il uſed by the Papiſts afterwards ; ſhe maintained 

ts © alſo the Authority of the Biſhops , yet under 

he the Royal Power; ſuppoſing that this Con- 
us ftitution was moſt ſuitable to a Monarchy, «< 
od conſidering that the Biſhops had ſome depend- ; 
a- ence on the King, and had their Votes in 

ite Parliament. And it uſed to be the faying of 

ed King James, no Biſhop, no King, But this 

n- Conſtitution did not agree with thoſe of the. 

o Reform'd Religion in Holland, Switzerland 

eas and France. partly becauſe theſe Nations were 

nd WW uſed to a Democratical Liberty, and therefore _. 
2 boved an Equality in the Church- Government, + 

na- Was well as the State; partly becauſe they had 
und fuffered from ſome Kings and Biſhops, and _ 
the therefore both were equally hated by them. 

aid MW Theſe would not allow of any Superiority 2} 
uch among the Clergy , but conſtituted the out- 
the © ward Church- Government by Preſbyteries', 
ing Claſſes and Synods; neither would they admit 
ſel- any Ceremonies, believing , that the perfection 

2uld of the Reformed Religion did confiſt in not ha- 

po- ving ſo much as any thing, tho* never ſo in- 

lain I different, common with the Papiſts. And ac- -- 

and cording to this Form the Church of Scotland 

cot- being eftabliſh'd ; the number of ſuch, as were 
ning Nof the fame Opinion increaſed daily in Englandg . - 2 
was who were commonly called Presbyterians, rr 
orm Puritans, And the Capriciouſneſs of thoſe, 


#  # 
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For Who were of ſeveral Sentiments proved the mor 
icles dangerous, becauſe theſe Nations being of ams 
Go- poly temper uſed to adhere. ſtedfaſtly tv : - - 
li- their Opinions, not to be removed from them, 


3 
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King James being beſides a great Enemy of the 
i P . | 
' Puritans, thought to have found out a way to 
ſuppreſs them in Scotland, by inſerting it among 
the Royal Prerogatives, which was to be confirm- 
ed by the Parliament of Scotland, that be had 
the Supream Power both in Spiritnal and Temporal 
Afairs in the ſame manner in Scotland, as in En- 
gland. By this means he hoped to model, with- 
out any great difficulty, the Church of Scot- 
land according to that of England. And tho 
this Propoſition was oppoſed by a great many 
in the Parliament of Scotland, yet the King's 
party prevailed , and a new form of Church- 
Government was eſtabliſhed in Scotland. But 
the King had no ſooner turned his back and was 
return'd into England, but the common people 
made an Inſurrection againſt the Biſhops in 
Scotland, who began to introduce there the Ce- 
remonie: 447677 urch of England, 

Y. 25. ST i; aihg Charles I. was of a more 
warlike temper than his Father, yet was he 
obliged , tho' againſt his Will, according to 
the Maxims of his Father, to preſerve Peace 
abroad, to avoid the danger of being oblig'd 
to depend on the Capricious Humours of his 
Subjects. And becauſe he, as well as his Fa- 
ther , had a great diflike of the Power ot the 
common people , and of the Temper and Prin- 
ciples of the Puritans, all his Thoughts were 
bent to find out ways, how to ſecure himſelf 
from the dangers of both: And becauſe the King 
could not impoſe any extraordinary Taxes with- 
out the conſent the Parliament, Charles 
choſe rather to controal his own Inclinations, 


Which were bent for War, than to fawn e f 
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the Parliament; in hopes that its Heats , which 
was for limiting the King's Power, would by 
degrees deminiſh, if it was not called together 
for a conſiderable time. It is ſuppoſed, that 
the Lord Treaſurer Fe/ion did confirm him 
in this Opinion, who did expect to be call'd 
to an account by the Parliament. The Parlia- 
ment uſed 3 to provide a certain yearly 
Revenue for the King, towards maintaining his 
Court and Fleet, to ſecure the commerce of 
the Kingdom, which Revenue was not here- 
ditary to the next Succeſſour. The ſirſt Par- 
lament which was called by Charles I. had ſet- 
tled the Cuſtoms, as part of his Revenue, but 
when he afterwards , having diſſolved the ſame _ 
againſt the Opinion of the malcontents, his 
Revenues alſo began to be call'd in queſtion, it: 
being their Opinion, that nothing could ſo foon 
oblige the King to call a new Parliament, as 

if What was neceſſary for his and the Courts 
Subſiſtence, were witheld from him. But the 
King, however, did not only receive the 


ſame Cuſtoms as his Predeceſſours had done, but 


alſo augmented them with new Impoſitions to 

the yearly value of 800000], by which means 

the King, who was firm in his Opinion, was 
thought to have a Deſign to alter the ancient 
Conſtitution of the Governement, and to main- 

tain himſelf without a Parliament; which how- 
ever was look'd upon as an impoſlibility by. _ 
the generality of them: For King James had 
left above 1200000], Debts, which were fince 
increaſed by Charles 400000 I. more, which Mo- 

ne) was expended in the Wars againſt France 
and Spain; it was therefore not viſible, how 
© could extricate himſelf out of theſe Debts _ 
of os 5-104 1-1. x. 
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the Realm he could not levy any Taxes upon the 


_ the an rey! to people. Notwithſtanding all 
ing 


for the public benefit , to levy Money by hij 


© 500000 J. to 80000 J. | Beſides this, he laid a 


to deal hardly with them, and too mildly with 


4 Man of great Reſolution , who at that timq 


' Ineerpreted,as if the King was reſolved ,by ſuppreſ 


Diſcontents, the Flame firſt broke out in Scot 
Puritaniſm there; to eſtabliſh the Authorit 


he order'd a Church Liturgy to be compoſe 


4 
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without the aſſiſtance of a Parliament, ſince 
according to the fundamental Conſtitutions of 


Subjects, and to force them to pay any , was 
beyond his power, having no Forces on foot, but 
the Militia of the Kingdom. And it was impoſli- 
ble to bring in ſuch a Foreign Force , as could 
be ſuppoſed to be able to make Head againſt 


which the per ſued his Reſolution , and 
having ask'd the Opinion of Men ſkill'd in the 
Law , who told him, That it was allowable, 


own Authority; he impoſed ſeveral new Taxes, 
whereby he augmented his yearly Revenue fron 


Tax for maintaining of a Fleet, which amount 
ed to zocooo I. All which cauſed great dilli 
tisfaction among the Subjects againſt the King 
Beſides, the King was thought by the Puritans 


the Papiſts (by the Counſel of Archbiſhop Laud 


apprehended , that Faction very dangerous both 
to Church and State) which was by the Puritan: 


ling of them, to introduce Popery ; to inſinuatq; 
this into the Multitude , abundance of Libels ane 
ſcurrilous Papers were ſcatter'd abroad againſt thÞ 
King and the Biſhops, and Commiſſioners being 
appointed to inquire intothem , they were rag 
ther exaſperated than appeag'd by its Severit 

F. 26. Both Nations being therefore full c 


land : For the King endeavouring to root. ou 


of the Biſhops, and an Uniformity in Religion 
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nceſ abrogating all P rezbyteries , Claſſes and Pro- 
; off vincial Synods, and enjoining every one unden 
the ſevere penalties, to conform to the ſame; there 

wazftwas a general Inſurrection raiied by that party 


but in Scotland. There was alſo another reaſon 5; 
offi-Yfor , at the time of the firſt Reformation the Re-» . * 


ould venues of a great many Church-Benefices were 
zppropriated to the Uſe of the Crown, but with- 
out any remarkable advantage; for they were lett 
out, for the moſt part, to younger Brothers of 
Noble Families. Theſe having found the bene- 
it of them, had, by getting from time to time 
the Survivorſhip , continued the ſame in their 
Families, and kept them as their own Pro- 


from riety. Nay , they did more than this, for 
aid ſWwring the Minority of King James VI. they 
bunt Jad obtained the Titles of Lordſhips for ſome 
dif the moſt conſiderable of theſe , or ſome leſ- 
ins er Benefices joined together. King James af- 
tans Mirwards perceiving , that thereby they had 


Wound him up from rewarding ſuch with theſe 
denefices as deſerved well of him, would have 
MWccall'd the before ſaid Grants, but met with 


ritinirom it. But the King undertook the buſineſs 
ppreſiffectually, employing the ſaid Revenues to- 
nuatFrards the augmenting of the Salaries of the 
1s an Clergy. Theſe therefore, who. had been loſers- 
nſt thÞy this Revocation, joined with ſuch Miniſters 


uch oppoſition in the Nobility , that .hedeſiſted ; - 


beings were mortal Enemies of the Liturgy, did 
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Frith all their might, help to ſtirg up the Re- 
ellion. Alexander Leſley alſo,, had been 
Commander in the German Wars, and hav- 


as returned into his native Country, in hopes 
make his advantage of theſe Troubles. 5 
le put himielf at the Head of the Rebellious 

Me En 
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i 3 57 s and by perſuading the Nobility , that 

the King intended to take away their ancient 
Privileges , ſtirr'd up a great many againſt the 
King. And to make a fair ſhew to the com- 
mon people, they made uſe of the Religious 
Cloak of Conſcience, ordering a Directory to 
be compos'd by the Miniſters .quite oppoſite to 
the former Liturgy, They thereupon enter'd 
into an Aſſoeiation, confirm'd by ſolemn Oaths, 
that they would maintain the ſame againſt all, 
even the King himſelf: This Aſſociation was 
called the Covenant, which being ſubſcrib'd by 

' the, greateſt part of the Nobility and Clergy, 2 
Council was conſtituted , unto whom was com- 
mitted the ſupream direction of their Affairs. 
To ſuppreſs theſe -commotions, the King ſent 
the Marquiſs of Hamilton into Scotland, who 


„ dealing mildly with them, wy encouraged the 


adverſe party: For the King calling a Parliament 
in hopes to remedy theſe Diſorders , the Co- 
venant was by its Authority conſirm'd, the 
\ Epiſcopal Authority quite aboliſh'd ,. and Puri- 
taniſm eſtabliſh'd in defiance of the Royal Au- 
thority. There being then no other way left to 


reduce the Rebellious Party to Obedience but 


force, and the King being in want both of Mo- 
nmney and a ſufficient number of faithfull Sub- 
jects, he was forc'd to make ſome uſe of the 


apiſts to obtain both, wherefore he did not 


only raiſe an Army, wherein were ſome Pa- 
piits, but alſo was aſſiſted by them with ſome 
Summs of Money, all which, however, was 


in no ways ſufficient to ſupply the want of the 
King; and a Supply being demanded from the 
- Subjects, very few , except the King's Servants 
een wer for e 
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at And it being divulged , that a great many thou 
nt fand of Iriſb Papitts and Germans were ready for 
the King's Service, to try, whether by this 
way the Subjects could be frightened out of fome 
Money, it ſerved: only to exaſperate the Minds 
of the people. Vet the King's Forces might in 
all probability have been ſucceſsfull againſt the 
Scots, if they had fallen upon them immediate- 
ly. But becauſe they had leiſure given them - 
they did not only ſettle a Coreſpondency with _-. ĩ 
France and Holland, from whence they Were 
ſupply'd with Money and Ammunition ; but 
alſo ſent their Deputies into England, who {6 - 
well knew there to repreſent” the ſtate of their 
Affairs, that the King being perſuaded by the + 
Engliþ , made a diſhonourable Agreement with _ 
them : Which nevertheleſs did not laſt long,.the * 
Court being aſham'd of the Agreement, and 
the Scots not truſting the King, the King 
Co- Wl had in the mean while intercepted a a Letter, 
the Wl wherein the Scots had ſollicited for ſome Offis - 
uri- Wl cers' and Money to be ſent them from France; 
Au- WW this he hoped might prove an inducement to 
ft to Wl the Engliſb to oppoſe the Treaghery of the 
but Scots, and to fürniſh him with ſome Supplies, 
Mo- Nef which he ſtood in great need at that time. 
He calling therefore a Parliament, the Let. 
* the ter was read, but to no great purpoſe, tze i 
not Members of the Houſe of Commons being 
Pa · noſt of them Puritans, who were great friends ml 
ſome of the Scots, fo that the Parliament was ß 
was little while after diſſolv'd by the King's Au- 
f the Nhority. The' King had cauſed to be mad 15 
n the I Priſoper in London the Scorch) Commiſſipner , 
yants | who ad {ublerived_ the'4bove jt 0 Let 9 
bing. ter, Whereupon the Storr took ub Arm ass | 
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baving with great difficulty, for want of Mo- 


liament in Treland for the King's ſervice, were 


took the Caſtle of Edimburgh. The King 


ney, got together an Army, went in perſon 
againſt the Scots, but as a party of his Army 
endeavouring to force their paſſage was beaten 
back with loſs, which augmented the Diſcon- 
tents of his Subjects, the Souldiers for want of 
Pay, being to be maintained by: thoſe Counties 
were they where quartered. . Belides this, ten 
thouſand Men, which were. raiſed by the Par- 


forc'd to be disbanded for want of Pay. There 
was then no other remedy, left, but to make 2 
Truce with the Scots , and to call a new Parlia- 


ment in England, which began to fit in M. 


vember in the Year 1640. | 


8. 27. But in the Seſſion of this Parliament, 

the Ulcer,which had been long gathering in the 

Minds of the profiles broke out: For the Parlia- 
ment, in lieu of aſſiſting the King againſt the 
Scots, enter'd into a Confederacy with them, 

promiſing a monthly Subſidy towards the main- 

taining of the Scortih Army, which was to be 

ready at the Engliſb Parliament's command. 

Then they began to reform the States, to clip 

the King's Authority, to puniſh his Miniſters 

and Servants, and to take away the Biſhops, 

Liturgy , and fall upon Papiſts. The better w Am 

obtain their aim, they forced The. King to con-Mthe 
ſent, that he would not; diſſolve the Parlia-Whe 
ment, till all ſuch, as were criminal were pu- an 
niſhed, and the State were entirely reformed Iterv 
In a word, that they ſhould have the liber ty to to: 
t as long as they. pleaſed: , Which in effect putſcea/ 

dn end to the Royal Authority. To try, Wd e 
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King's Patience, and their own Strength, they 
brought the Earl of 7 Lord Beputy of 


Ireland, to his Bb „who, notwithftanding 
he made a good Defence, and the King did his 


utmoſt to preſerve his beloved and faithful Mi- 
niſter , yet the Rabble of the 17 of London, 
Commons, 


then encouraged by the Houſe 
making an Inſurrection, he received Sentence 
of Death in the Houſe of Lords. And the 
King refuſing to ſign the Warrant for his Exe- 
cution ,' was obliged thereunto, partl 
importunity of the Parliament, partly by the 
Inſurrection of the Rabble of the City of Lon- 
aon, and par 3 . a Letter from the Earl, de- 
firing him to do it. Then the reſt, of the King 8 
Minifters went to rack, ſome of them ſaving 
themſelves by flight, ſome being impriſoned. 
The Biba Were excluded from the Houſe 
of Lords. 
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aſſert his Authority; wherefore he ſummoned 
five Members of Parliament, whom he accuſ- 
ed as Traitors, and authors of all the Diffe- 
rences: And the Houſe of Commons taking 
their part, the King went into the Houſe, ac- 
companied with ſome Officiers, and ſpoke to 
them with a due reſentment. of their Beha- 
viour, which however they. made but little 
account of, being not ignorant of his want of 
Power, of which he ſeem'd to betray himſelf, 
when he immediately afterwards condeſcended 
and came nearer their Expectations. The F. 
Houſe of Commons thereupon ſtirr'd up the tu 
neighbouring Counties, and . eſpecially the ed 
London Apprentices, who made ſuch an In- an 
ſurrection, that the King, not thinking him- of 
ſelf ſafe in London, retir d into the Country. to 
And the Parliament order'd all the Governors co 
of the Sea - ports, not to obey the King's Com- th 
mands. It was certainly a great errour in the pr 
King, that in ſuch troubleſome times, he had tir 
not taken care to ſecure to himſelf the Sea- 
ports, by which means he might have hoped 
| for ſome aſſiſtance from abroad: For, when the by 
1 King intended to poſſeſs himſelf of the Fort and ll oy 
4 Harbour of Hull, he was not admitted; ſo WW 9: 
that there was nothing left, but that the Par- w. 
liament had not as yet taken from the King the I thi 
diſpoſal of Offices. But for the reſt it was evi- det 
dent, that their Intention was, to aboliſh to- W Sp 
tally the Royal Power, and to introduce a WW ac] 
Democracy. And after the King had once ¶ op 
iven his Aſſent to the exclufion of the Biſh co 
from the Houſe of Lords, where they had fix F or 
and twenty votes, and the reſt of the FER on 
| © 88 Trends! 
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Friends had once abſented themſelves from 

both Houſes, it was eaſie for the remainder 
quite to aboliſh the Authority of the Houſe of 
Lords. Thus, after there had been long con- 
teſts by Words and Writings betwixt both par- 
ties, the King now as well as the Parliament 
began to Arm themſelves: and the King hays 
ing at ſeveral times, at firſt, beat the Parlia- 
ment Forces, the Parliament ftirr'd up the 
Scots, entring with them into a Confederacy. 
Whereupon the Scots came with a confiderable 
Force to the aſſiſtance of the Parliamant, which 
turned the Scale, the King's Forces being rout- 
ed near Vor, and he obliged, for want of Men 
and. Money, to give himſelf up to the protection 
of the Scots, who nevertheleſs did ſurrender him 
to the Engliſb for the Summ of 40000 l. under 
condition, that he ſhould not be abuſed | 
them. The King was afterwards carried 2 
Priſoner from place to place for a conſiderable 
time. "06 0: e B90 


$. 28. By theſe means the Puritans, or Pres- 
byterians, had, under the pretext of Religion, 
overthrown the Royal Power: But that they 
could not long enjoy their [uſurped power, 
was occaſioned by a certain Sect, that called 
themſelves Independent, becauſe they would not 
depend on any certain form of Faith, or 
Spiritual, or Temporal Conſtitutions , nor 
acknowledge any of the ſame, whereby they 
opened a door for all ſorts of Fanaticks, to 
come under their Protection. Theſe, under 
pretence of a particular holy Zeal, had not 

|| only got a great _ in the Parliament, and 
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had been againſt any peaceable accommodation, 
propos'd by others; but alſo by their cunning 
inſinuating way crept into the chief Civil and 
Military Employ ments: For in the place of 
the Earl of Efes, Tomas Fairfax was made 
General, and Olivor Cramweil Lieutenant Ge- 
neral over the Army, the laſt of which was the 
Head of the Independents , — and cunning 
Fo. And out of this party all, vacant places 
were ſupply d in Parliament. The Pregbyte- 
rians therefore perceiving, that the Independerits 
began to be very ſtrong in the Houſe; and that 
moſt, Military Employments were in their 
Hands, propoſed in the Haufe, that one part 
of the Army ſhould be fent into Ireland, that 
ſome Forces only ſhould be kept in England, 
and the reſt be disbanded. Cromtoell made uſe 
of this to ſtir up the Souldiers, telling them, 
that they were likely to be disbanded without 
pay, or elſe to be ſtary'd in Ireland. Fhere- 
upon the Souldiers enter'd into an Aſſociation 
among themſelves, taking upon them not only 
the Military, but alſo albthe Civil Power, they 
took the King from the Parliament into' their 
own —_ „ pretending] they. would give him 
his liberty, but made them felves Maſters of the 
City of Londen, and acted in every thing at 
diſcretion, For they quickly after broke off 
the Treaty with the King, and a great many 
of the Subjects, who were not able to beat 
their Tyranny, taking up Arms were diſpers'd 
by Cromwell, who alſo beat the Srots that were 
come into England to the aſſiſtance of the 
King, making their General Hamilton a Priſo- 
ner. But during the abſence of Cromtoeil, the 


* 


Parliament had re- aſſumed the Treaty with the be: | 


King 
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King, and the bulineſs was carried on fo far, 
that there was no ſmall hopes of an,'Accom<=. 
modation, when the Souldiers, headed by Treton, 

Son- in- law toi Gromwell, broke off the T BY. 
taking Priſoners ſuch Members of the Houſe: 
as did oppoſe them: So that there were not 
above forty Members left in the Parliament, 
and thoſe were either Officers, or at leaſt, fa- 

vourers of the Army. Theſe decreed, that ns 
Treaty ſhould be ſet on foot for the future with 
the King ; That the Supream Power was td bt 
logged in the People , which was repreſented" by 
the Houſe of Commons; But the Regal Power, 
and the Authority'of the Houſe of Lords ſhould: 
b quite aboliſhed. Then they-order'd a Court 
of 250 perſons: to be erected, by whoſe Autho- 
rity the King was to be ſummoned, ſenten⸗ 
ced and * notwitſtanding that the ge. 
nerality of the people look'd. upon this Court 
as an abominable thing; ſome Presby terian 
Miniſtres cry'd out aloud againſt it in the 
Pulpits; the | Scots proteſted againſt it, and 
the Dutch Embaſſadors, and other Princes: 
did their utmoſt to oppoſe it. Before this Court, 
where ſat among the reſt, a great many of very 
mean Extraction, the King was accuſed of ' 
High Treaſon, Tyranny, and of all the Mur- 
thers and Robberies committed ſince the be- 
ginning of theſe Troubles. And the King, as 
in juſtice he ought to do, refuſing to acknow- 
ledge its Authority, was ſentenced to be beheaded, 
tho” there were but 67 of theſe pretended Jud- 
ges preſent, the reſt abominating the fact, had 
abſented themſelves, among whom was Fairfax. 
But the King, Having been miſerably abus 
by the Souldiers, was - beheaded; with an AX 
W R 4 upon 
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upon a Scaffold erected for that purpoſe be fore 


„8. 29. After the death of the King the out- 
ward ſhew of the Supream Power was in the 
Parliament, but in effect it was lodged in the 
Generals of the Armies. Their firſt deſign was 


. to baniſh the King's Son and the whole Royal 
Family, and to ſuppreſs all ſuch, as adhered to 


him. Cromtuell was ſent: into Ireland, where 
the Royal Party was as yet pretty ſtrong, which 


Hand was reduced in the ſpace of one year by 


CromwelFs good Fortune and Valour. In the mean 
while the Scots had proclaimed Charles II. tho® un; 
der very hard Conditions, their King, who alſo 


arriving there ſafely out of Frunte, whither he 


was gone for Shelter, was crowned King of 
Scotland. The Parliament thereupon recall'd 
Cromwell out of Ireland, and having made him 
General (for they had depoſed Fairfax whom 
they miſtruſted ) ſent him into Scotland, where 
he beat the Scots ſeveral times, but eſpecially 
gave them an entire defeat near Leith, . 
among other places, the Caſtle of Edinborough, 


which was hitherto eſteemed impregnable. The 


King, in the mean while, having gathered a! 
flying Army enter'd England, in hopes that a 


great many Engliſb would join with him: But 


he was deceiv'd in his hopes, very few coming 
to him, and Cromwell overtaking him with his 


Army near Worceſter, his Forces were routed 


and diſperſed; ſo that he was forc'd to change his 
Cloaths in his flight, and, after a great many 


dangers, was miraculouſly ſaved, and eſcaped, by 
the help of a Merchant-ſhip, into France. The 
King” being thus driven out of the Iſland, Fang 
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Scots were entirely ſubdu'd under the Conduet 
of General Mont, who was ſent thither by 
Cromwell, who having impoſed upon them 
very hard Conditions, according to their de- 
ſerts, intirely ſubjected them to the Engliſsß. 
This done, the Parliament began to take into 
confideration, how to disband part of the Army, 
and to quarter the reſt in the ſeveral Counties. 
But Cromwell ſent away that Parliament, 
which had been the cauſe of ſo much troubles, 
and conſtituted a new Parliament, confiſting 
of 144 Members moſt of them being Fanaticks 
and Enthuſiaſts; among whom Cromwell haas 
put a few cunning Fellows, who being entirely 
voted ta his Service, did make the reſt dance 
after his pipe. Theſe, having firſt let theſe fill 
wretches go on in their own: way, till by their 
phantaſtical - Behaviour they had made them- 
ſelves ridiculous and hated by every body, then 
offer'd the Supream Adminiſtration of Affairs e 
Cromwell; who having acceptedof the ſame under 
the Title of a Protector, ſelected a Privy Couneil, 
wherein were received the Heads of the ſeveral 
Sects. Thus they who had ſhown ſo much averſion 
to the Royal Power, had hatch'd out a Monarch 
of their own, who, without controul, rule _. 
the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland and 
Ireland at pleaſure. Cromwell, to have à fair 
pretence to keep on foot his Sea and Land For- 1648 
ces, which were the Foundation of his Power, . 
began a War with the Dutch, who ſeem'd to 
deſpiſe this new Monarch: But Fortune was ſo yl 
favorable to Cromwell in this War, that he 
took above 1700 Merchent- men from the 
Dutch, and beat them in five Sea- Engagements, 
in the laſt of which the Dutch loſt. Martin. 
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Tramp, and twenty; ſeven Men of War. The, 


Hlallanders then were oblig'd to beg for Peace, 
and to accept of ſuch Conditions, as were pro- 
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ther's place. An other was, that they ſbould nat 


17 . 
co * ; 


lament. Cromwell acquired ſo much Glory 

this War, that moſt Princes ſent their Embaſ- 
ſadors to him as if he had been a lawfull Sove- 
reign, and deſir'd his Friendſhip. He was no 
leſs fortunate in diſcovering ſeveral Plots, which 
were made againſt him: For which purpoſe he 


entertained his Spies every where, even near the 


Kings perſon; having beſides this, a cunning 
way to draw the people over to his party, and 
to ſuppreſs ſuch as envy'd his Fortune. He 
ſent alſo a Fleet into the Mediterranean, where- 
with he curb'd the Pirates on the Coaſt of Bar- 
bary. Another was ſent into the Weſt-Indies, 
where his Deſigns againſt St. Domingo and Hi- 
ſhaniola miſcarried, but Jamaica he took from 


the Spaniards, notwithſtanding that a great 
many of his Men were taken off by Sickneſs; 
and he did conſiderable miſchief to the Spaniards | 
by ruining. their Silyer-Fleet. He ſent ſome 
Auxiliary Troops to the French in Hlandres 


who 7 
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who, in recompence, ſurrender'd to him Dun. 
kirk, He died in the Year 1658, having been 
as great and formidable as ever any King of 
England. He was a great Maſter in the Art of 
Diſſi mulation, knowing how to make his ad- 
vantage of Religious Pretences; wherefore he 
gave liberty of Conſcience to all Sectaries, 
whereby he not only got their Favours, but al- 
ſo, by dividing the people into ſeveral Opinions, 
he prevented their eaſily joining againft him. 
8. 30. After the death of Cromtoell this un- 
lawfull and violent form of Government could 
not be of a long continuance: For tho” his 
Son Richard ſucceeded him in the Protectorſhip 
(this was the Title uſed by Cromwell, having 
refuſed the Name of King) yet was he in no 
ways capable to bear ſuch à weight. Wherefore 
he was ſoon depoſed by the Parliament, Which 
being divided within it ſelf, Mank, who Was 
then Governour of Scotland, took this upportuni- 
ty, and marching with an Army out of Scotland 
into England, poſſeſs'd himiclf of the City of Los- 
don,diflolv'd the Military Parliament, and recalF'd 
King Charles II. into his Kingdom. This King 
did reſtore the ancient Form of Government in 
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Matters; for his Subjects were ready to gratity 
him in moſt reſpects, AY been taught by 
Experience, That the Frogs, who deſpiſed t0' have 
a Blick for their King, get afterwards 4 
Stork for their Maſter. This King, who judge d 


on the Dominion of the Seas and Commerce, 
did; in all probability, bend all his Thoughts 
that way, viz. How to make wels Ks 

Ou : 7 : er- 


the Kingdom both in Spiritual and Temporal = 


that the Greatneſs of England did chiefly depend I 
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Merchants more pliable; his hopes being ground- 
ed upon what he had ſeen Cromtueli do againſt 
them. Wherefore he began a War with Hol- 
land, which was carried on at firſt with equal 
loſſes on both ſides: But the Engliſb at laſt 
taking a Reſolution to tire out the Dutch with; 
out coming to an Engagement, oy ventur'd 
at a bold ſtroke, and to the great diſhonour of 
the Engli/h , enter'd the River of Thames, firing 
ſome ſhips at Chattam. This obliged the King 
to make a Peace with them by the Mediation 
of Sweedland, tho the great ſucceſs of the French 


Arms in Flanders may probably have contribut- 


ed a great deal towards it. Vet it ſeems as if 
ever ſince he had kept up a Reſolution of Re- 


venging himſelf upon them, he being alſo again 


exaſperated hy the Rable in Holland, who af- 
fronted. him afterwards. He therefore in the 
Year 1672. attack'd the Dutch at Sea, whilſt 
the King of France made War againſt them by 
Land. But this War did not ſucceed. accord- 
ing*to his expectation; for the Dutch did not 
only take ſrom the Engliſb a great number 
of Merchant - ſnips, but alſo the Engliſb could 
not maſter the Dutch in any of theſe Sea- fights, 


partly, becauſe the French would not fall on in 


good earneſt, partly becauſe the Dutch acted 
very circumſpectly, not giving any opportu- 
nity to the Engliſb, to make a Deſcent either 
on Holland, or Zealand. It is poſſible that the 
King's Intentions may perhaps have been fruſtrat- 
ed by ſome Intrigues at home. And becauſe 
the Engliſb Nation began to grow very jea- 
lous of the great Succeſs of France, the King 
was-: obliged to make a ſeparate P, 


eace with 
Holland, and afterwards was receiv'd as * Me- 
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diator betwixt the Parties then engag'd in War 
againſt one An,terr rt 
F. 31. The Engliſb Nation is very populous 
and fruitfull: There are ſome, who have rekon- 
ed, that in England are 9913 Pariſhes, in 
each Pariſn 80 Families, which make 778183 
families, and ſeven perſons reckoned to each Fa- 
mily amounts to 647080 Souls; among 
| which number there may be ſuppos'd to be above 
g a Million of Men capable of bearing Arms. 
| his Nation is alſo very fit to ſettle Colonies 
| in Foreign Countries, becauſe the Engliſb, as ſoon 
ä they are in the leaſt, ſettled in a place, they 
; quickly marry; and remain there for their lite 
. time. Whereas other Nations, if they go into 
a far diſtant Countries, go only with an intent 
- to get a little Money, which they afterwards 
8 love to ſpend in their Native Country. The 
t Engliſh are alſo Courageous, Brave, not fear- 
7 ing Death. In former times their Land for- 


ces were much ſuperiour to the French,; and [i | 


t ever ſince the times of Queen Elizabeth when 
r they firſt; began to apply themſelves in earneſt. 
d to the Sea, they have not been inferiour in Skill 
5 and Courage to any Nation in the World, 
n except that the Dutch may be compared with 
d them in Sea Affairs. But this is to be obſery'd 
* of ithe Engliſh: Valour , that they commonly are 

very Furious and Brave at the beginning, yet 


niencies they are not ſo well able to endure with 
Patience, as being us'd to live in great Eaſe 
and Plenty in their own Country. Wherefore 
Maurice Prince of Orange us d to put the En-. 
4b, that were ſent: to his affiſtance, upon 


2 entrepriaes before ( as he us d to ſay} 
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great Hardſhip, Famine, and other Inconve- 
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they had digeſted the Engliſb Beef. They are 
alſo very dexterous in Woollen and Silk Manu- 
factaries, and are generally great Improvers of 
other Arts and Myſteries: Let they are alſo 
ſomewhat Highminded, inclining themſelves. to 
Diverſion, which is the reaſon that they do not 
ſo much Work as otherwiſe they might; and 
yet they expect to be paid ſor their idle Hours 
as well as the reſt, which is the reaſon why | 
1 they ſell their Wares at a higher rate than others, 0 
and that they envy. French Handycrafts-men, 
who live among them, and are ſeldom gdivert- 
Ad from their daily Labour by any Pleaſures. 
Pb beir being generally of a melancholy: temper, 
makes them very Ingenious, and when they apply 
ö themſelves to any Science, they make great pro. 
| grein. che fame; if they hit the right way. But 
by the ſame rule, becauſe there happens often 
to be an ill mixture of this melancholy temper, 
ahundance of Fanaticks and Enthuſiaſts are to 
= © be found among them, who having form'd to 
themſelves Opinions out of ill grounded Prin- 
_ Eiples, adhere ſo ſtedfaſt to them; that they 
© are not by any ways to be removed from them: 
 Whetefore there is not any Nation under the 
Sun, where more different andi more abſard 
Opinions are to be met withall in Religion, than 
in England. The looſe, fort of pegple are ad- 
dicted to thieving and Robbing upon the High- 
way, wherefore the Hangmen arg ways buſie 
in England. This Nation alſo loves to cat and 
drink extreamly well; tho? there are ſome, h 
Will have it, that the Engliſß have got their 
| Way of drinking ſo plentifally fromm the N. 
. therlanders in the Wars of the:-Low-Conntries; 
. 
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over into England, which before, they ſay , s 
not in uſe there. Their own Hiſtories are Tuffi- 
cient evidences, that they have been always in, 
clined to Rebellion and inteſtine; Commotions. 
Wheretore their Kings can never i be ſecure, . 
cept they keep a watchfull Eye over the reſtleſa 
Spirit of the People. isa l ig 
„ SENNA 14 eee ee, 
F. 32. The Scots are reported to have a ſhare 
of Pride and Envy in them. They are very 
apt to propoſe to themſelves; great Matters, 
and to delight in their own Inventions,. They 
are good Land- Souldiers, and: can endure more 
hardſhip than the Engliſb, neither are they ſo 
much addicted to their Belly „both which they : 
have from the barrenneſs of their Native Coun- 
ty. They are very Revengefull, and inteſtine - 
Broils among the Noble Families were for- 
merly very common among them: For it was 
a cuſtom), that each. Family uſed to ſelect one 
tor Head of the Family, unto whom they al- 
moſt paid moxe geſpect, than to the King him- 
ſelf; and if any one of the Family had regei- 
ved an Injury, he made complaint thereef to 
the Head of he Family: And if the Head of the 
ſame Family did reſolve to revenge the Injury, 
the whole Family, under the Conduct of their 
Head, fell upon the Family of the Aggreſſor 
with Fire and Sword. Which abominable Cuſ- 
tom King James V I. did endgavour to aboliſh. 
Beſides this, they are eaſily ſtitr'd up to Rebel- 
lion, very obſtinate in defending ther Opinions 
o the utmoſt. Their fruitfulneſs in Children 
makes them ſeek other Countries, ſince their 
Country can ſcarce maintain them all at home. 
There is another reaſon, alſo dd be given for = 1 
927 | | i 2 1 F as - 
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this, which is the right of the Firſt-born,where- 
by the eldeſt Son is Heir of all the reall E- 
Mate of his Father, the reſt of the Brother, 
being obliged toibe-ſatisfy'd with their ſhare in 
the Perſonal Eſtate. Theſe then being obliged 
to advance themſelves as well as they can, ap- 
ply themſelves either to the Wars, or Study: 
. Wherefore moſt Miniſters in Scotland are ſaid 
to be younger Brothers of good Families. But 
in England it is no ſhame for the younger Bro- 
chers of good Families to be Merchants. In 
former times, before Scotland and England were 
united under one King, the Scottiſh Souldien 
were in great eſteem , becauſe the French made 
conſtantly uſe of them in their Wars, and at 
home they were always picquering with the MW 
*Englih: But afterwards they grew careleſs of 
-Warlike Exerciſes, and eſpecially when Crom. 
voll ſubdu'd them, their ancient Glory wait 
quite obſcur d. The Scots are alſo often ver. 
Ingenious, and well vers'd in the Latin Ton-Wz 
gue. And at that time, when all Liberal Sci- Ne 
ences were ſuppres d in Europe by a long Barb»! 
riſm, the ſame were kept in Scotland, which 
did furniſh ſeveral other Nations with Learnelb 
Men, who inſtructed them in theſe Sciences. d 
But as the Scots, which live in the Low Coun- It 
tries on the South-fide are well 'civiliz'd , fon 
thoſe, who inhabit the Mountains and who are c 
called Highlanders, as alſo the inhabitants of the 
- Orkney and Weſtern Iſlands, are very raw and 
lie. 17 HO 
F. 33. The Iriſb are commonly eſteem'd iq 
be a fool- hardy and ill ſort of People; very lazy Jt 
yet pretty hard in undergoing the Fatigue 
"of War. They are very obſtinate, and neg! 
ne ; 3 veg. 
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re- ver to be bent from their Opinion. After 
E- Treland was conquer'd by King Henry II. abund- 
ance of Engliſb ſettled ſans argon King- 
dom £ whole ——— increaſed Ow time to time 


here to the Popiſh Religion, they did. not * — 
rebel under Queen Elizabeth., but alſo under the 
Reign of King Churbes L. enter d into a moſt hor- 
rid Conſpiracy againſt the Englisb living among 
them, of whom, tis ſaid, they murther'd 
200000 within the ſpace of ſix Months: But 
when the Englisb had recollected themſel ves, 
they again kill'd about 100000. of then. Gro m- 
well had once a mind to have rooted out the whole 
Nation, as being quite incorrigible and paſt hopes 
of any amendment. - Wherefore he ſent ſome 
thouſands to the King of Spain, under condition, 
that none of them ſhould return into the E. 
zlish Dominions. He uſed alſo td plague them 
very” ways wow that they eee a ee 
Na tion. APE 0 011 nnd 
55 3H: Se eee thoſe ahi FE \whinh 
to che King of Eng/and: the + Kiog- 
— of England is a Rich" and Fertile: coun- 
try, abounding in every ching, either for 
the Neceſſity, or Pleaſures of ankind „ex- 
(ie cept Oyl and Wine; and ſuch other Commodi- 
of theties, as 25 not grow in the other parts of Europe, 
w andgire of the growth of that Country. Bat elſe 
hey have great numbers of very fine Hosſts, 
n'd quand good Cattle, eſpecially the beſt Sbee prof all 
lazy Ylurope, which make the beſt part of the . 
itigueſiive Riches of England, bearing ſo good à ft 
ad neff Wool, that an * quantity of the 2 5 
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Cloath is made in England, and from thence 
every Year. tranſported into Foreign Parts, 
Theſe Sheep feed in great Flocks in the Coun- 
try without as much as a dhepherd , there. being 
no Wolves to be met withal in England; the 
reaſon of which, as ' tis reported, is, that King 
Edgar, about the Year 940, did order a cer- 
tain number of Wolves to be paid by the Prince 
of Wales to him as a yearly Tribute, by which 
means the Wolves were quite deſtroy'd in En- 
gland: Tho' it is alſo very probable, that the MW v 
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great Engliſh Maſtiffs have been very inftrumen- WW d 
tal in this point, it being certain, that for Fierce- Ml tc 
neſs and Strength they ſurpaſs all the reſt in Ml ti 
the World. A great quantity alſo of Lead, but IM ar 
eſpecially of the fineſt Fin is to be found in Ex- in 
gland, which ſurpaſſes in goodneſs all others in fi 
that kind. The Sea alſo is very profitable to the ¶ in 
Englißb, ſince it produces a great quantity of in 
Fiſh , which are daily catch'd by the Inhabitants. ar. 
Tho' by the Negligence and Lazineſs of the an- IT 
cient Engliſb, who did not apply themſelves in- 30 
duſtriouſly to Fiſhing , they have loſt a great m 
part of that advantage: But the Nether landers , WW m. 
from ancient times, have made uſe of this ad- ¶ no 
vantage, and got vaſt Riches by the Fiſhery of the 

Herrings and Cods, giving only a.ſmall .Gra-W the 
tuity to the Engliſb, in caſe they have occaſion} tur 
to dry their Nets on their Shores; tho? often · ¶ thi 


times the Engliſb, envying the Netherlanders, as 
will force them to pay more than ordinary I the 
Which has ſeveral times ſerved as a pretext for wh 
a War betwixt both Nations. Beſides this, theg at 
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cauſe this Ifland is fituated almoſt. in the very 
middle of Europe, in a narrow Sea, where al 
Ships, which either go Eaſt, or Weſtward, muſt 
paſs. by; and having belides this, a very deep 
Coaſt and commodious Harbours, it lies moſt 
convenient for. Commerce and T rade, which 
the Engliſh carry on in moſt parts of the World, 
and the. Dutch hitherto have been the only ob- 
ſtacle, that they are not become Maſters of the 
whole Trade of the World. For it proves very 


diſadvantageous to the Englih, that they love 


to eat and drink well, and that in great quan- 


tity , and by reaſon of their love of Eaſe, they 


are fain to employ double the number of Seamen 
in their Ships, of what the Dutch do: and be- 
ſides this, they will not be contented with a 
imall - gain: Whereas the Dutch live very ſpar- 
ingly , do not. refuſe the Penny, and therefore 
are eaſier to be dealt withall than the Engliih. 
They import a great deal of raw Silk into En- 
gland, which being wrought in the Country, 
mightily encreaſes their Riches. In the ſame 
manner they do with their Woollen Manufactury 


now, whereas, before the times of Henry VIII. 


they uſed to transport moſt of their Wool into 


the Netherlands, where it was wrought, and 


turn'd to the great advantage of thoſe Cities. But 


this King perceiving, that his own Subjects might 


23 well make the ſame benefit of it, he ſet up 


the Woollen Manufactury in his Kingdom, 
which increaſed prodigiouſly afterwards, When 
at the time of the Troubles in the Netherlangs , 
a great many of theſe Weavers did ſettle themſel : 


yes in England. The Riches of England alſo ares 
as It ſeems, 1 inoreaſed, becauſe it is 
ß | F 2 . 
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whereas they may eaſily invade others: And be- 
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not permitted there to any Body to Carry any 


Gold or Silver of their own Coin out of the 
Land, except it be perhaps to the value of ten 
pound Sterling for a "Traveller. * But Scotland 
does not come near Fngland, neither in Fertility 
nor Riches, having not any Commodities fit for 
Exportation , except Salt- fiſn, Salt, Lead and 
Coals. The Weſtern and Orkney Iſlands alſo 
produce nothing but Fiſh: Ireland abounds in 


Oattel , and eſpecially in Sheep, tho? the 1r15h 


Wooll is not ſo fine as the English, but for the 


reſt it is a fertile and plentifull Country. Tn 


America belong to the English Crown, the 


Hands of Bermudes, Virginia and New England, 


and fome of the Caribby Islands, whither: the 
English have ſent their Colonies ; and have alſo 
begun to ſettle themſelves on the Continent of 


Guiana. The Product of theſe Countries h 


chiefly Tobacco, Sugar, Ginger, Indigo and 
Cotton. They have alſo a Colony in the Ifland 
of Jamaica, from whence the 
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this Name is to be underſtood i the Aſſembiy of 


ties of the Cities and of the 52 Counties; or 
Shires, into which the whole Kingdom of En- 
gland is divided. The firſt origin of the Parlia- 
ment, as; tis related, was this, that the former 
Kings of England: did grant great Privileges to the 
5þ Ml Lords, by whoſe aſſiſtance they had! conquer d 
he the Country., and kept the common people in 
In obedience. | But theſe in conjunction with the 
he Ml Biſhops growing too head- ſtrong, proved wery - 
1, Wl t#oubleſome ,; eſpecially to King Jabs and Henry 
be II. wherefore;.;to-ſuppreſs their Inſolence, Ed- 
lo 22rd I. rok part with the Commons. And 
"of Ml vhereas formerly, out of each County or Shire 
3M 190 Knights and two Citizens only were calbd, 
md © repreſent their Grievances, wich having been 
ma debated by the King and the Hufe of Lords, 
Ka. ¶ they uſed to receive an anſwer and to be ſent 
pa: I home again: This King Edward calbd together 
the ſl the Commons, and conſulted with them con- 
the 
he- 
lieg. 
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the Requeſts 9 to grumble at their proceed - 
lat-Jings. And becauſe- the Power of the Parlia- 
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ment is not ſo much eſtabliſn'd by any ancient 
Laws, as Precedents and Cuſtoms, this is the 
reaſon, why it is always very jealous of its 
Privileges, and always ready to make out of 
one ſingle Precedent a Right belonging to it 
ever after. This Parliament the King is obliged 
to call together, as often as any extra6rdi- 
nary Taxes are to be levy'd (for the Parlia- 
ment did aſſign this King, at firſt, for his 
ordinary Revenue, 12000 H per annum, 
which has been confiderably augmented ſihet 
or any old Laws are to be abrogated, or nen 
ones to be made, or any alteration to be 
made in Religion. For concerning theſe mat- 
ters the King can not decree any thing with 
out conſent of the Parliament. The Parlia- 
ment alfo uſed to take into conſideration the 
ſtate of the Kingdom, and to preſent their 
Opinion to the King, yet is the ſame of no 
force till approved of by the King. It often 
alſo calls into queſtion the Miniſters of State, 
concerning the Adminiſtration of publick Af. 
fairs; and inflicts Puniſhment upon them, 
with the King's approbation. And it is 3 
common rule in England, that whatever is 
committed againſt the Conſtitutions of the 
Realm, is done rey ee do and Officers; 


for the King, they fay , does never amiſs), 
but his ill Counſellours, which is not altoge- 
ther contrary to Truth. But if the Parlia- 
ment ſhould pretend to tranſgreſs its 'bounds, 
the King has power to diſſolve it; yet ought 
the King alſo to be cautious in this, leſt he 
ſholud by an unſeaſonable diſſolution of the Par- 
liamemt exaſperate the People. 
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'S. 35. If we duely confider the Condition 
and Power of England, we ſhall find it to be 
2 powerfull and conſiderable: Kingdom, which 
up the Balance. betwixt the 


is able to keep 


and the Seeds of them are remaining 2 in 
that Nation; which chiefly ariſes from the dif- 
ference in Religion, and the fierce Inclinations 
of this Nation, which makes it very fond of 
Alterations. Nevertheleſs a Wiſe and Courage 


aus King may eaſily prevent this evil, if 


he does not act againſt the general Inclination 
of the People, maintains a good Correſpon- 
dency with the Parliament; and for the reſt is 
very watchfull, and as ſoon as any Commo- 
tions happen, takes off immeditately the Ring- 
leaders. Laſtly, England and Scotland being 

comprehended in one Iſland, whoſe chiefeſt 
Strength lies in a good Fleet, it is evident, 
that this King need not make any great ac: 
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the Sea, or elſe are not very powerfull in 


Shipping. Wherefore, as the King of England 


takes no great notice of Germany (except as 


: i relates to France of 6 Spain) of Poland and 


to curb the Pirates on the Barbary Coaſt: 
Which Neſts of Pirates might have been eaſily 
deſtroyed long ago, if they: had not been let 
albne! on purpaſe to render the Trade in the 
Maditerranean difficult to the Humbur gent; and 
fome' others. Englaud has nothing to ſear from 
FPurtugut; and this mult rather hope for afli- 
ſtance from England and Holland againſt Spain. 


The> Naval Strength of the Northern Crows 


Englund need not be jealous of, as the ſame is 
divided: Vet it cannot be for the Intereſt of 


England, if one of thoſe Kings ſhould become 


abſolute Maſter of the Eaſt Sta, or that they 
{hould be fain to depend on tbe Diſcretion 
of the Dutch Since the Naval Strength of 
S§bain is mightily decay d, England need not 
fear any thing from thence: Vet does it not 
ſeem to be the Intereſt of England to. fall out 
with that Kingdom, conſidering what a vaſt 
Trade the Eugliſi have into Spaim; 3 
does either conſume the Engiſi Commodities 
at home „ or elſe exchanges them for Silver, 


| by ſending of them into America. There are 


ſome Who have computed, that in cafe of 2 
War with Spain, the Engihh would loſe in 
effects above thirty Millions; and be ſides their 
Trade into the Levant: and other places, would 
be greatly endangered by the Privateers of Offend, 


Biſcay, Majorca and Minorca, who at tie time 


of the Wars under Crommuell took 1500 Ner- 
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chant- ſnips from the Engliſs. Tho the Land 
Forces of France are now-a days much ſupe- 
riour to the Engliſß, this Iſland both for its 
bigneſs and ſtrength making up not abgve a 
third part of France; yet the Naval Strength 
of France has hitherto not been able tu 
come in competition with the Engiiþb.: Ito is 
the chiefeſt Intereſt of England, to keep up the 
Balance betwixt France and Spain, and to take 
2 ſpecial care, that the King of Fran do 
not become Maſter of all the Netherlands; for 
it is viſible, that thereby his Power at Sea 
would be increas d to that degree, that he might 
enter on a Deſign of being even with England, 
for what they have formerly done to France. 
_—_ ſeems to be „ * 2 
ng? canngt be ſole Maſter . obithe- 
reaſon to fear the Dutch by Land, hat on- 
ly at Sea, becauſe the Dulteb 'Eand Forces 
are not ſo conſiderable, as to be-ables to under- 
take any thing of great moment, Mertheleis, 
how deſirous ſoever the Englib are to be ſole 
Maſters at Sea, yet does it not ſeem to be the 
Intereſt of England,  trequently to engage it 
ſelf in Wars with Holland, it having been 
obſery'd , that the Dutch, Thee he Wars with 
England are rather increaſed. in Valour , Experi- 
ence, and Power at Sea. And becauſe other 
Nations are not likely to ſuffer, that Holland 
ſhould be ſwallow'd up by the Engliſb, or that 
one Nation ſhould have the Monopoly of Europe; 
it ſeems therefore the beſt method for the 
Engliſh, to let the Dutch trade as well as - 
themſelves, and to ſet ſome others upon their 
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Backs, which may give them ſo much work, 
as thereby to give à check to their growing 
Greatneſs, and in the mean while, take care 
to Eftabliſh their own Power at Sea, and Com- 
merce abroad. But leaſt of all it would be for 
the Intereſt of England, if Holland ſhould be 
brought under the Voak of the French King, 

who, without queſtion, by the additional Sea 
Forces of Holland, and the advantage of the Ee 
India Trade, would be duenne Ha Fower to 
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JOB. XXVIII. 28. s 

And unto man he aid, Be- 
hold, the fear of the Lord, ? 
phat is Wisdom, and to de- 

| part from evil, is U nder- 

| Sanding. 
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And unto man be ſaid, Behold, - the" far of 
the Lord, that is Wisdom, and to depart 
From evil, is Underſtanding. 
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. | LS » unicarchable. perfections of the 
eee, And the reſult 
58 of his diſcourſe is this; That 
Cy S/N a perfect Knowledge of Nature 
js no where to be found but in the Author of 
it; no leſs Wisdom and Underſtanding, than that, 
which made the World, and contrived this vaſt 
and regular frame of Nature, can thoroughly 


underſtand the Philoſophy of it, and compre- 


hend ſo vaſt a. defign: But yet there is a 
Knowledge, which, js very proper to Man', and 
is level to hüman Underſtanding ; and that is 
the Knowledge of our Creator, and of the duty 


we 
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ſo both of them indifferently ſignify either a 
ſpeculative knowledge of things, or a practical 
kill about them, according to the exigency of 
the matter, or things ſpoken of. And ſo like- 


importance ; and therefore we find them ſeveral 


men depart from evil. So that they differ only, 


uſed in all fort of Authors, are frequently put 
another. „ , jr oxy 
Now, to fear the Lord, and to depart from 


yet in "the Poetical Books of Scripture they are 
moſt frequently uſed as words equivalent, and 


wiſe the fear of the Lord, and departure. fron 
evil, are phraſes of a very near ſenſe, and like 


times put together in Scripture: - Fear the Lord, 
and. depart from evil: By the fear of the Lord 


as., cauſe and effect, which by a,Metonymy 


evil, are Phraſes , which the Scripture uſeth in 
a very great latitude to expreſs to us the ſum In 
Religion, and the whole of our duty. And be-Fpre 


_ cauſe the large uſage of theſe; phraſes, is to be of 


the foundation of my following diſcourſe , Iſo. 
ſhall for the farther clearing of this matter en- un 
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gdeavont to ſhey theſe two, tiges. + Ide 
. That *tis very uſual in the Language off 
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Scripture to expreſs the whole, of Religion by 


theſe and ſuch like phraſes. |. * 


2. The particular fitneſs of theſe two phraſes 


to deleniben Egon, . eG ET 

I. It is very uſual in the Language of Scri- 
pture to expreſs the whole Reltgion by ſome 
eminent principle, or part of Religion. 

The great Principles of Religion are Enatw- 
ledge , faith , remembrance ,love , and fear ;.. by 
all which the Scripture uſeth to expreſs the zwhole 
duty of man. In the Old Teſtament by the know- 
ledge, remembrance and fear of God. Religion 
is called the knowledge of the holy, And wicked 


men are deſcribed to be ſuch, as know not Gad, 


$0 likewiſe , by the fear of the Lord, frequently 
in this Book of Job, and in the Palms and Pro- 
verbs, And Then they, that feared the Lord 
oke often one to another. And the fear of God 
is expreſlely ſaid to be the ſum of Religion: 
Fear God and keep bis Commandments, for. this 
is the whole of man: And on the contrary, the 


k o . 


wicked are deſcribed to be ſuch. as have not the 


fear of God before their eyes: And ſo likewiſe 


by the remembrance of God: Remember thy 


Creator in the days of thy youth; that is: Enter 


upon a religious courſe bèfimes. And on the 


contrary ,. the character of the wicked is, that 
they forget God. The wicked ſhall be turned in 


% Hell, and. all the nations,  thah;farget God, 


In the New Tſiament Religion is uſually. ex- 


preſſed by faith in God and Chriſt, and the love 
of them. Hence it is, that true Chriſtians are 


lo frequently called believers, and wicked and 


ungodly men unbelievers; and that good men are 


.: {ſcribed to be ſuch, as love God. All Things 
all work together for the good f them 1 
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ed by ſeeking God. He is a rewarder of them, 


of man, Religion begins with repentance and con. 


he that departeth from evil, maketh him /elf of 
prey; that is, ſuch was the bad ſtate of thoſe 


ſeribe Religion. 
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love" God; and ferh, as love the Lord Feſus 
Chrijj. Now the reaſon why theſe are put for 
the whole of Religion, is, becauſe the belief, and 
remembrance , and love, and fear of God, are 
ſuch powerful principles, and have ſo great an 
influence upon men to make them Religious; 
that where any of theſe really is, all the reſt, 
together with the true and genuine effects of 
mem; ate fuppoled+0 be. 

And fo likewiſe the ſum of all Religion is 
often expreſſed by tome eminent part of it; 
Which will explain the ſecond phrale here in the 
Text; departing from evil. The worſhip of 
God is an eminent part of Religion; and Prayer, 
which is often in Scripture expreſſed by ſee#ing 
God, and calling upon his Name, is a chief part 
of Religious worſhip. Hence Religion is deſcrib- 


That diligently ſeek him : and by calling upon hi; 
Name: Wheofoever calleth upon the Name of the 
Lord ſhall be ſaved: And ſo by coming to God, 
and by departing from evil. In this fallen ſtate 


verſion , the two oppoſite terms of which are, 
God and Sin: Hence it is, that Religion is de- 
ſcribed ſometimes by toming to God. He that 
cometh to God , muſt" believe that be is; that is, Im — 
no man can be religious, unleſs he believe there 
is a God; ſometimes by departing from fin. Ani 


times , of which the Prophet thete complains fg", 
thar no man could be religiqus , but he wasn 
in danger of being perſecutee. Plan 
II. For the fitnels of thole two phitaſes te de. f df 
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1. For the firſt (the fear of the Lord.) The 
fitneſs of this phraſe will appear, if we conſider 
how great an influence the fear of God hath - 

upon men, to make them religious. Fear is a 
Paſſion, that is moſt deeply rooted in our na- 
| Wl tures, and flows immediately from that Prin- 
Wl ciple of ſelf preſervation, which God has plant- 
„ad in every man. Every one defires his own 
preſervation and happineſs, and. therefore hath 
a naturel dread and horror of every thing, that 
can. deſtroy his Being, or endanger his happi- 
neſs. And the greateſt danger is from the great - 
eſt poꝛber, and that is Omnipotency. So that the 
fear of God is an inward acknowledgement of 
a holy and juſt Being, which is armed with an 
almighty and irreſiſtable power, God having 
hid in every Man's Conſcience a ſecret awe and 
dread of his infinite power and eternal juſtice. 
Now Fear being ſo intimate to our natures, it 
is the ſtrongeſt bond of Laws and the great ſe- 
anger Zinne fads 0 . 
There are two bridles, or reſtraints, which 
God hath put upon human nature, ſbame and 
ar. Shame is the weaker, and hath place 
only in thoſe, in whom there are ſome re- 
mainders of virtue. Fear is the ſtronger, and 
works upon all, who love themſelves and defire 
their own preſer vation. Therefore, in this de- 
generate ſtate of mankind , fear is that paſſion, 
which, hath the greateſt power over us, and by 
which God and his Laws take the ſureſt hold of 
is. Our deſire, and love, and hope, are not 
o apt to N Wicught upon, by the repreſenta-. 
Wasſtion of virtue, and the promiſes. of reward and 
5 "a bappineſs, as our fear is from the apprehenſion 
r divine dipleaſure, For though we hays loſt, 
Forl: a8 N | T 8 | in 
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r 
in a great meaſure, the guſt and reliſn of true 
happineſs; yet we ſtill retain a quick ſenſe of 
pain and miſery, ſo that ear relies upon a na- 
tural love of our ſelves, and is complicated 
with a neceſſary deſire of our own preſervation, 
And therefore Religion uſually makes its firſt 
entrance into us by this paſſion: hence perhaps 
it is, that Salomon, more than once, calls the 
fear of the Lord the beginning of Wisdom. © 
2. As for the ſecond phraſe ( departing from 
evil) the fitneſs of it to expreſs the whole duty 
of man, will appear, if we conſider the necef: 
ſary connexion , that is between the negative 
and the poſitive. part of our duty. He that i 
careful to avoid all fin, will fincerely endea- 
vour to perform his duty. For the ſoul o 
man is an active principle, and will be em- 
ployed one way, or other; it will be doing 
ſomething; if a man abſtain from evil, he wil 
do good. Now there being ſuch a ſtrict con- 
nexion between theſe, the whole of our du 
may be expreſſed by either of them; but moi 
fitly by departing from evil , becauſe that is the 
Hrit part of our duty. Religion begins in the 
forſaking of ſin: F 
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Virtus eft vitium fugere, & ſapientia prima be- 


Stultitia caruiſſe. | 
Firtue begins in the forſaking of vice; and thi /pe 
- firſt part of Wisdom is not to be à fool. And there-J 4, 
fore the Serigture, which mentions theſe parts ma 
of our duty, doth conſtantly put departing from I il 
evil firſt: Depart from evil, and do good. Ceaſeſtni, 
to do evil, learn to do well, Let the wicked for 
- fake his way, and the unrightetis man bij 
»» 0 | ST thoughts 135 
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thougt hs, and. let bim return unto. the Lord. 
We are firſt to put tbe old man, whith is cor= 
rupt according to deceitfull*Juſts., and then to be 
renewed in the ſpirit of our minds, and to put on 
the new man &c. Let him eſchow evil, and do 
good. To all which I may add this farther 
confideration , that, the Law of God contain- 
ed in the ten Commandments, conſiſting moſtly 
ot prohibitions ¶ Thou ſbalt not do ſuch, or ſuch 
mW « thing) our obſervance of it is moſt fitly* ex- 
y preſſed by departing from evil, which yet in- 
of. MW cludes obedience likewiſe to the: en Pre- 
ve cepts, implied in thoſe Prohibitiongs 
30 Having thus explain'd the Fords ,;. I come 
ea- i now to conſider the Propoſition contain'd in 
"of Ml them, which is this: That I is the ** 
m- Knowledge and Wiſdom. » - 
ing This 1 ſhall endeavour to make good. theſe 
wil three ways. 
JN 5 5 a direct prof of it. % dow te 
Juty By fhewing. on the contrary" the 1 ond 
nolt 5 of - irrehigion and wicſedneſs. 
the 3. By vindicating Religion from theſe com- 
the non imputations, which ſeem to un it _ 
WW ignorance, or imprudence. 1 409 10 vey. * 
1 1. I begin with the direct proot of this: And 
tima] becauſe Religion comprehends two things, the 
I Knowledge of the principles of it, and a ſuitalls 
Wife and practice; (the firſt of which, being 
th /peculative, may more properly be called n-. 
nere-Ndge; and the latter, becauſe tis practical, 
party} may be called” wiſdom, or - prudence) therefore 
Fron! _ Wee diſtinAtly to prove theſe-Tw6 | 
Ceaſqthings: / 11 Sul ai ae ee, 
/ -þ 1. That Religion! is the beſt neut. 17 
n bil 26 T hat. *tis ee 5 AY 8 
- hts 1 1 8 1. Fil, | 


1. Firſt, That it is the beſt knowledge. The 
knowledge of Religion commends it ſelf to 
us upon theſe two accounts. LPS | 
1. Tis the knowledge of thoſe things, which ; 
are in themſelves moſt excellent. 
2. Of thoſe things, which are moſt uſeful 1 ; 
and neceflary for us to know. Firſt it is the | þ 
beſt knowledge, becauſe it is the knowledge of 
thoſe things, which are in them ſelves moſt 
excellent and deſirable to be known ; and thoſe 
are God and our duty. God is the ſum and 
comprehenſion of all perfection. It is delight- 
ful to know. the Creatures, becauſe there are 
particular. excellencies ſcatter d and diſpers'd a- 
mong them, which are ſome ſhadows of the 
Divine PerfeQtions : But in God all Perfection 
in their higheſt degree and exaltation meet 
together and are united. How much more de- 
lightful then muit it needs be, to fix our minds 
upon ſuch an object, in which there is nothing 
but. beauty and Iriedineh, what is amiable and 
what is excellent; what will raviſh our affetFion, 
and raiſe our wonder, pleaſe us and aſtoniſh us 
at once? And that the finite meaſure and ca- 
pacity of our underſtandings is not able to take I det 
in, and comprehend the infinite perfection of 
God, this indeed ſhews the excellency of the 
object, but doth: not altogether take away the 
delightfulneſs of the knowledge. For as it is 
pleaſant to the Eye to have an endleſs proſpect, 
ſo is it ſome pleaſure to a finite underſtanding Ia 7 
to view unlimited excellencies, which have no 105 
ſhore, or bounds, tho it cannot comprehend / 
them. There is a pleaſure in admiration; and li 
this is that, which properly cauſeth admira- I. 
tion, when we diſcover a great deal in * nity, 
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jet, which we underſtand to be excellent, and 


yet we ſee, we know not how much more, 
be ond that , which our underftanding cannot 
fully reach and comprehend. And as the 
knowledge of God in his nature and perfection 
is excellent and deſirable ; fo likewiſe to know 
him in thoſe glorious manifeſtations of himſelf 
in the works of Greation and Providence, and 
above all, in that ſtupendious work of the 
Redemption of the World by 7e Chriſt, 
which was ſuch a myſtery, and ſo excellent 4 


to deſire to pry into it, And as the knowledge 
ef God is excellent, ſo likewiſe of our Duty, 
which is nothing elſe but virtue, and goodneſs, - 
and Holineſs, which are the Image of God, a 
conformity to the nature, and will of God, 
and an imitation of the Divine Excellencies 
and Perfections ſo far, as we are capable: For 
to know our duty, is to know what it is to be 
like God, in goodneſs, and pizty., and patience, 
and clemency, in pardoning injuries, and 771 | 
by provocations ; in juſtice and righteouſneſs , * 
a. truth and faithfulneſs; and in à hatred and 
deteſtation of the contrary of theſe; In a 
word, it is to know What 1s the good and ac- 
the ceptable will of God; what it is that he loves” 
the Hand delights in, and is pleaſed withal, and 
t 18 would have us todo, in order to our perfection, 
ect, and our happineſs. It is de ſervedly accounted 
ling a piece of excellent knowledge to know the 
uo Flaws of the Land, and the cuſtoms of the Coun- 
end yy we live in, and the will of the Prince we 
and ive under: How much more, to know the 
2" IStatutes of Heaven, and the Laws of Eter-. 
"J#ity, thoſe immutable and eternal rules of juſtice 
ect, e and 


piece of knowledge, that the Angels are fad 
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and righteouſneſs, to know the will and pleas 
ſure of the great Monarch and univerſal King 


im, where we muſt live for ever? This made 
David to admire the Law of God at that 


„ =- 


krange rate, and to advance the knowledge of 
it above all other knowledge. I have ſeen an 
end of all perfection, hut thy commandment is 
e n n ods 
Secondly tis the #nowledge of thoſe things, 
which are moſt. u/eful and neceſſary. for us to 
know. The goodneſs of every thing is meas 
ſured. by its end and w/e, and that's the | beſt 
thing, which ſerves the beſt end and purpoſe; 
and the more neceſſary any thing is to ſuch 
an end, the better it is: So that the beſt know- 
ledge is that, which is of greateſt uſe and ne- 
ceſſity to us in order to our great end, which 
5 * happineſs , and the ſalvation. of our 
Curious ſpeculations, . and the contemplation 
of things, that are impertinent to us and do 
not concern us, nor ſerve to promote our hap- 
pineſs, are but a more ſpecious and ingenious 
ſort of idleneſs , a more pardonable and cre- 
ditable kind of Ignorance. That man, that 
doth not know thoſe things, which are of uſe 
and neceſſity for him to know, is but an igno- 
rant man, whatever he may know beſide. 
Now the knowledge of God and of Chrift, 
and of our duty is of the greateſt uſefulneſs 
and neceſſity to us in order to our happineſs; 
It's of abſolute neceſſity that we ſhould know 
God and Chrift in order to our | being happy; 
This is life eternal (that is, the only way to 
it) to know thee the only true God and bins is 756 
| ns hon 


of the World, and the Cuſtoms of that Coun- 
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thou haſt ſent Feſus Chriſt. It is neceſſary alſo 
in order to our happineſs to know our duty. 
becauſe tis neceſſary for us to do it, and it is 
impoſſible to do it except We know it. 

So that whatſoever other knowledge a man 
may be endued withal, he is but an ignorant 
Perſon, who doth not know God the Author 
of his being, the preſerver and protector of his 
life, his ſovereign, and his Judge, the giver of 
every good and perfect gift, his ſureſt refuge 
in trouble, his beſt Friend, or worſt Enemy, 
the preſent ſupport of his life, his hopes in death, 
his future happineſs and his portion for ever: 
who does not know his relation to God, the 
duty that he owes him, and the way to pleaſe 
him, who can make him happy, or miſerable 
for ever; who doth not know: the Lord Ieſus 


Chriſt, who. is rhe way 5 the tr uth 2 and the | 
life. Pays p 4 * | r ; «; 9 7 2887 : 


If a man by a vaſt and imperious mind, 
and a heart large as the ſand upon the feu 
ſhore (as it is ſaid of Salomon) could command 
all the knowledge of Nature and Art, of 
words and things; could attain to a maſtery in 
all Languages, and ſound the depths of all Arts 
and ſciences, mea ſure the earth and the heaven, 
and tell the ſtars and declares their orders and 
motions ; could di ſcourſe of the intereſts: of all 
ſtates, the intrigues of all Courts, the reaſon of 
all civil laws and conſtitutions, and give an 
account of the Hiſtory of all Ages; could 
ſpeak of trees, From the Cedar tree, that is in 
Libanon even” unto the Hyſob that ſpring au. 
the wall; and of beaſts alſo, and of ful, and 
HF creeping things, and of fiſbes: and yet ſhould 
in the mean time be deſtitute of the knowledge 
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Gad and of Chriſt, and his duty; all this would 
be but an impertinent vanity, and a more 
glittering kind of Ignorance; and ſuch a man 
(like the Piloſopher, who, whilſt he was gazing 
upon the ſtars, fell into the ditch) would but 
fapienter deſcendere in infernum, be undone with 
all this knowledge; and with a great deal of 
Viſdom go down to Hell. 
2. Secondly, That to be Religious is the 
trueft; wiſdom, and that likewiſe upon two 
accounts. 12 1190; SHE. 5; ; 
1. Becauſe it is to be wiſe for our ſelves. 
2. It is to be wiſe as to our main intereft 
and concernment. - JOU. | 
1. 77s to be wiſe for our ſelves, There's an ex- 
preſſion 2 22. 21. le that is wiſe is profi- 
table to himſelf; and Prov. g, 12. f thou be 
wiſe, thou ſbalt be wiſe for thy ſelf; intimating 
that Wiſdom regards a man's own intereſt and 
advantage, and that he is not a ; wiſe man, 
that doth not take care of - himſelf and his 
1 own. concernments, according to that of old 
1 Ennius, neguicguam ſapere ſapientem, qui ſibi ir 
* | 10%½ prodeſſe non quiret , that man bath but an g 
empty title of Wiſdom; and is not really wiſe, 1% 
1 who is not wiſe for himſelf. As ſelf- preſerva- tt 
1 tion is the firſt principle of Nature; ſo care || ei 
Bil of our ſelves and our own intereſt is the firſt | 
1] part of Viſdom. He that is wiſe in the affairs i 
th and concernments of other men, but careleſs || c: 
iF and negligent of his own, that man may be ||» 
=  MFfaid to be buſy, but he is not wiſe; he is / 
[Mi employed indeed, but not ſo as a wiſe man [th 
ſhould be: Now this is the Wiſdom of Religion, | to 
that it directs a man to a care of his own pro- | ha 
per intereſt and concernment. 
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2. It is to be wiſe as toour main intereſt. Our 


chief end and higheſt intereſt is happineſs. And 
this is happineſs , to be freed from all, (it it may) 
however from the greateſt evils; and to enjoy 
(if it may be) all good, however the chiefeſt. 
To be happy is not only to be freed from the 
pains and di ſeaſes of the body, but from anxizty 
and vexation of ſpirit : not only to enjoy the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, but peace of conſcience, and 
tranquillity of mind. To be happy, is not only 
to be ſo for a little while, but as long as may be; 
and if it be poſſible, for ever. Now Religion 
deligns our greateſt and longeſt happineſs; it 
aims at a freedom from the greateſt evils, and 


to bring vs to the poſſeſſion and. enjoyment of 


the greateſt good. For Religion wiſely conſi- 
ders, that men have immortal ſpirits, which, as 
they are /þ:rits,, are capable of a pleaſure and 
happineſs diſtinct from that of our bodies and 
our /enſes ; and becauſe they are immortal, are 
capable of an everlaſting happineſs:Now our /ouls 


being the beſt part of our ſelves, and eternity being 
infinitely the moſt conſiderable duration; the 


greateſt wi/dom is to ſecure the intereſt of our 
foulsjand of eternity, though it be with loſs and to 
the prejudice of our temporal and inferior inter- 
Therefore Religion directs us rather to ſecure 
inward peace, than outward eaſe ; to be more 


careful to avoid everlaſting and intolerable or- 


ment, than Hort and light aſflictions, which are but 
for a moment; to court the favour of God more, 


than the friend/hip of the world, and not fo much 


to fear them, that can kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do, as him, who after 
be hath killd', can deſtroy both body and ſoul in 


1 hell. 7 
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bell. In a word, our main intereſt is to be a. 
happy as we can, and as long as is poſſible; and if 
we be caſt into ſuch circumſtances, that we 
muſt be either in part and for a time, or elſe 
wholly and always miſerable ; the be/# wisdom is 
to Chooſe the greate/t and moſt laſting happineſs , 
but the legt and /borte/i miſery. Upon this ac- 
count Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures, which flow 
from the preſence of God for ever more , infinitely: 


is much more careful to avoid eternal miſery, 
than pre ſent ſufferings. This is the wiſdom of Re- 
ligion, that upon conſideration of the whole, 
and caſting up all things together, it does advi/e 
and lead us to our beſt intereſt. II. The ſecond 
way of confirmation ſhall be by. endeavouring to 
ſhew the ignorance and folly of irreligion. Now 
all that are irreligious , are ſo upon- one of theſe 
two accounts: Either, Fir, becauſe they do 
not believe the foundation and principles of Reli- 
gion, as, the exiſtence of God, the immortality 
the ſoul , and future rewards: or elſe ſecondly, 
uſe, though they do in ſome fort believe 
theſe things, yet they live contrary to this their 
belief; and of this kind are the far greateſt part 
of wicked men. The firſt ſort are Guilty of that, 
which we call ſpeculative , the other of practi- 
cal Atheiſm. I ſhall endeavour to ſhow the igno- 
rance and folly of both theſe. 
Firſt, ſpeculative Atheiſm is unreaſonable, and 
that upon theſe Five accounts, 

t. Becauſe it gives no tolerable account of the 
exiſtence of the world; 2. Nor does it give any rea- 
fonable account of the univerſal conſent of man- 
kind in this apprehenſion , that there is a God. 
3. It requires more evidence for things', than they 
8 1 are 


before the franſitory pledſitres of this world, and | 
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| power, is a very likely cauſe of theſe things 
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that, which no man can know, 5. Atheiſm con- 
traditts it ſelf. ,_ „ 36.1 51526 view 

1, Becauſe it gives no tolerable account of the 
exiſlence FA the world. One of the greateſt diffi- 
culties, that lies in the Atheiſts way is, upon his 
own ſuppoſition, that there is no God , to give 
a likely account of the exiſtence of the world. 
We ſee this vaſt frame of the world, and an 
innumerable multitude of creatures in it, all 
which we, who believe a God, attribute to 


Him, as the Author of them. For a Being 


ſuppos'd of infinite goodneſs and wisdam, and 


3, What 


more likely to make this vaſt world, to ftretch 
forth the Heavens and lay the foundation of 


the Earth and to form theſe and all things in 
them of nothing, than infinite power? what mo- 
re likely to communicate Being and ſo many de- 
grees of happineſs to ſo many ſeveral - ſorts of 
creatures, than infinite goodneſs ® what more 


likely to contrive this admirable' frame of the 


Univerſe and all the creatures in it, each of 
them ſo perfect in their kind, and all of them 
ſo fitted to each other and to the whole, than 
infinite counſel and wisdom ? This ſeems to be no 
unreaſonable account. | | N 

But let us ſee now what account the Atheift 


gives of theſe things. If there be no God, there 


are but theſe wo ways imaginable for the world 
to be. Either it muſt be ſaid. That not only 


the Matter, but alſo the Frame of this world is 


eternal; and that, as to the main, things al» 
ways were as they are without any firſt cauſe 
of their being, which is the way of the Ariſto- 
telian Atheiſt; ( thoſe I mean, whos bn 
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upon Ariſtotl's ſuppofition, of the eternity of the 
world, but yet deny it to be from God, which 
he expreſly aſſerts) or elſe the. matter of the 


world being ſuppoſed to be eternal and of it ſelf, 


the original of this vaſt and beautiful Frame muſt 
be aſcribed merely to chance, and the caſualcon- 
courſe of the parts of matter ; which is the way 
of the Epicurean Atheiſt. But neither of theſe 
ways gives a tolerable account of the exiſtence 
of the world. 1. I ſhall firſt confider the Hypo- 
thefis of thoſe, whom for diſtinctions ſake I call 


the Ariſtotelian - Atheiſts ,, which is this; that 


not only the matter, but alſo the frame of the 
world is eternal ; and that, as to the main, it 
was always as it is, of it ſelf; and that there 
hath been from all eternity a fucceſſion of men 
and other creatures without any firſt cauſe of 

It ſeems to be very hard, and, if that would 
do any good, might be juſt matter of complaint, 


that we are fallen into ſo profane and ſcepti- 


cal an age, which takes a pleaſure and a pride 
in unravelling almoſt all the received princi- 


ples both of Religion and Reaſon: ſo that we 


are put many times to prove thoſe things, which 
can hardly be made plainer than they are of 
themſelves. And ſuch almoſt are theſe Prin- 
ciples, That God is, and that all things are 
made by him; which by Reaſon of the bold 
cavils of perverſe and unreaſonable men we are 
now-a-days put to defend. 4-208 | 
That ſomething is of it ſelf is evident, be- 
cauſe we ſee things are. And the things that 
we ſee muſt either have had ſome firſt cauſe 
of their being, or have been always and of them- 
ſelves. One of theſe two is unavoidable. © = 
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Jo that the controverſy between us and this 
ſort of Atheiſt comes to this; which is the more 
credible opinion. That the world was never 
made, nor had a beginning, but always was as it 
is, and that there hath been from all eternity a 
ſucceſſion of men and other Creatures without 
any firſt cauſe of their being; or, That there 
was from all eternity ſuch a being, as we con- 


ceive God to be, infinite in Power, Goodneſs. 


and Wiſdom, which made us and all other 


things. The iy of theſe opinions I ſhall 


ſhew to be altogether incredible, and the latter 
to have all the credibility and evidence of which 


| a thing of that nature is capable, and ſuch exi- 
dence, as is ſufficient to convince any impartial 


and conſdeate mam. lng amen 

Now in comparing the probabilities of things, 
that we may Know on which fide the advan- 
tage lies, theſe two conſiderations are of great 
moment. What the arguments are on each 
fide , and what the difficulties. For if there be 


fair proofs on the one ſide, and none at all 


on the other; and if the moſt preſſing difficul- 
ties be on that ſide, on which there are no prooſs: 
This is ſufficient to render one opinion very 


credible, and the other altogether incredible. 


Theſe tte things therefore I ſhall endeavour 
to make good, in the matter, that is now un- 
der our conſideration. F#irft that there are fair 
proofs on our ſide, and as convincing as the 


nature of the thing is capable of; but that there 


is no pretence of proof on the other. And Se- 
condiy, That the ſide, on which there is no proof, 
is incumbred with the greateſt | difficulties. 


Firſt, That there are fair proofs on our ſide, 


and as convincing, as the nature of the wing 
5 | Is 
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is capable of; but that there is no pretence of 


ſtion, diz. That the world was created, and 


mony as ſuch, is not proper to be us'd in thi 
cauſe, conſidering the occaſion of the preſent IM a 
debate; for that would be to beg the firſt and a 
main queſtion now in controverſy , which is 


Whatever argument prove, that will alſo prove 


Nit, There is an univerſal Tradition con] be- 


made by God. And for the evidence of 
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proof on the other, This Queſtion, I bether 
the world was created and had a beginning, 
or not? is a queſtion. concerning an ancient 
matter of fact, which can only be decided theſe 
two ways; by Teſtimony and by probabilities 
of reaſon. Teſtimom is the principal argument in 
à matter ot this nature; and if fair probabilities 
of: reaſon concur with it, this argument hath 
all the ſtrength it can have: Now both theſe 
are clearly on the affirmative de of the que- 


had a begining.” I. Teſimony; of which there be 
two Kinds, Divine and Human. Divine Teſti 


Whether there be a God, or not? which a teſtimo- a1 
ny from God does ſuppoſe, and therefon T 
ought not to be brought for the proof of it. 7 
Tis true indeed that thoſe effects of di vine pow - P 
er, I mean miracles, which will prove a a7 
Divine Teſtimony to an Infidel, will as wel 
prove the being of a God to an Atheiſt; But 
when we diſpute againſt thoſe, who deny 4 
God, no teſtimony ought to be preſum'd to be 
from God, but muſt be prov'd to be. ſo. And 


there is a God. Humane Teſtimonies are 0 
two ſorts; unwer/al Tradition, and written 
hiſtory, Both theſe are plainly and beyond diu 
pute on our fide. _ + a» "ot 


. cerning the begining of the world, it waftz 
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f | we have the concurring Tradition of the moſt 
r ancient Nations, the Egyptians, and Pheni- 
„dans, and of the moſt Barbarous , the In- 
nt Ml dions; who as Strabo tells us, did in many 
fe things agree with the Grecians, particularly in 
in this, that the world did begin, and ſhould have 


in an end, and that God, the mater and 


ie governor of it, is preſent in all parts of it. 
th And Acoffa tells us, that at the fiſt diſcovering 
eſe of Amerira , the inhabitants of Peru did wor- 
ue: ſhip one Chief God under the name, or title of 
nd The Maker of the univerſe: And yet theſe Peo- 


be Wl ple had not had any commerce with the 


i- other known parts of the World for God 
thi knows how many ages. To which may be 
ſent i added, that the moſt ancient of the Philoſophers, 
and and thoſe, that were the heads of the Chief 
i Sets of Philoſophy , as Thales, Anaxagoras 


mo · ¶ and Pythagoras', did likewiſe. conſent to this 


fore Tradition. Particularly concerning Thales, 
f it. Tulhy tells us, that he was the fir/? of all the 


ow · Philoſophers, that inquired into © theſes things , 


re and he ſaid, that water was the beginning of 
well «/! things , and that God was that mind or In- 
But telligent Principle) which faſhion'd all things 
ny a out of water. So likewiſe Strabo informs us 


to beg that the Brachmans , the Chief Sect of Philoſo— 


 Andphers among the Indians, agreed with the Gre- 
prove ttans in this, that the world was made of water. 
re off Which agrees exactly with Moſes's account of 
the Creation, viz. that the Spirit of God moved 
upon the fare of the waters, Which St. Peter 


 confheauens and the earlh (for ſo the Hebreus call 
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expreſſes thus. That by the word of God the 
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canſtitued or made of water; not ſtanding aut 
the. water, as our Tranſlation renders it. 
"Nay Ariſiotleè, himſelf, n the great 
aſſertor of the eternity of the world, gives 
this account, why. the Gods were anciently re- 
preſented by the Heathens as ſwearing by the 
Fake Styx, becauſe water was ſuppoſed to be the 
Principle of all things. And this, he tells us, 
Was the moſt ancient opinion concerning the 
original of the world; and that the very o/def 
Mriters of Theology, 1557 thoſe, who liv'd at the 
greateſt diſtance from his time, Were of this mind. 
And in the Book de Mundo it is freely ac- 
knowledg'd to have been an angent laying, and a2 
775 Tradition among all men: That all 
things are of Gad, and were made by him. .l 
will conclude this with that full Teſtimony of 
Maximus Tyrius to this purpoſe: However 
{ fays. he) men may differ in other things, yet 
hey all agree in this Law, or Principle, that there 
is. one God, King and Father of all things &c. 
this the Greeks /ay, this the Barbarians ;: this that Wn 
that live upon, the continent, and thoſe that 
dwell by the Sea, the wiſe and the unwiſe. 
Secondly, we have likewiſe a moſt ancient and 
credible Hi/ory of the beginning of the world; 
mean the Hiſtory of Moſes. with which no Book 
in the world in point of antiquity, can con- 
tend. I ſhall not now go about to ſtrength- th 
en my argument, by pea the divine 
authority of this Book; for w ich yet I could tir 
offer good evidence, if that were propen to the 
matter in hand: It is ſufficient to my -preſenth 


0 


op, Foes pogo , wh oY = . = = a= 


9 that Moſes have the ordinary credit 
ich none in reaſonſii⸗ 


an FHiſtorian given him, 8 aone IN." Teal 

can deny him, he being cited by the molt an- 
cient of the Heathen Hiſtorians , and the 4 
tiquit) 
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it tiquity: of his writings never queſtioned oy any . 

of them , as 718 epbus aſſures us. *%., 

at Now this Hiſtory of Meſes gives us a parti- 0 

es Ml cular account of the creation of it by God. 

e · ¶ Which aſſertion of his is agreeable to the moſt an- 

he cient Writers among the Heathens whether Poets, 

he or Hliſtorians. And ſeveral of the main parts 

us, of Moſes's Hiſtory as concerning the Flood and 

the the fir/? Fathers of the feveral Nations of the 

left world (of which he gives a particular account, 

the Gen. 10.) do very well accord with the moſt 

nd. WW ancient accounts of Profane Hiſtory. And 1 de 

ac- N not know, whether any thin —— more to 
recommend the Writings of to a human 


all I belief, than the eaſy and Gene 

Ie gives of the original of the werld y and ofthe 

y of Mirſt peopling of it. 1 
er As to the account of ancient times both the yl 
yet Feyption aud Chaldzan accounts', which are 8 
bert pretended by ſome to be ſo vaſtly different from 1 
&c. Wthat of the ſcriptures, may for all that be,near the | 
that matter, eaſily reconcil'd with it; if we do but 8 | 
that admit what Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch, | 


. Nery credible perſons and diligent ſearchers into [1 
and ancient Books, do moſt 3 aſſure us, 1 
dz Iz. That both thoſe SME did ancien 1 
Book feckon months for years. And the accounk 
con- pf the Chineſes is not — to be reconciPd with. iy 
agth- that of the ſeptuagint. Now in ſo nice and 
livineÞÞpbſcure a matter, as the account of ancient 
couldffimes is, it ought to ſatisfy any fair and ren- 
to theflonable inquirer, it they can be hrought any whit” 
reſentihear one another. 

dit off So that anive 2 Tradition and the moſt an- 
reaſonſient Hiſtory in che world are clearly on our 
ſt an e wiſh's 
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common head, or ſpring from whence ſuch 2 


Sant 


more convincing argument. For if the world, 
and conſequently. mankind, had a beginning, 
there is all the reaſon in the world to exſpec 
theſe two things: Firſt, that there ſhould be an 


uniuerſal Tradition concerning this matter, be. 
cauſe it was the moſt memorable thing, that 


eaſy to be done, if mankind ſprang from one 


0 
0 
1 
; 
[ 
could be tranſmitted to poſterity. And this waz 
common root and original, from whence this . 
Tradition would naturally be univerſally dif- t 
fus'd, Secondly, it may with the ſame reaſon Ml ; 
be expected, that ſo remarkable @ thing ſhouli il | 
be recorded in the moſt ancient Hiſtory. Now ; 
both theſe have accordingly /happen'd. But « 
then on the other hand; If the world wa f 
eternal and had no beginning, there could be 

no real ground for ſuch a Tradition or Hiſtory, x 
And if ſuch a Tradition were at any time 
endeavour'd to be ſet on foot, it is not «eaſy 
to imagine, how it ſhould at firſt gain entertain. 
ment, but much more difficult to conceive 
how ever it ſhould come to be univerſally pro- 
gated. For upon the /uppo/ition of thoſe, who 
1d the eternity of the world, the world wa 
always peopled; and if ſo, there could be no 


Tradition would naturally derive it ſelf into 
all parts of the world. So that unleſs all the 
world was ſometime of one Language, and un- 
der one Government (which it never was, that 
we know of, ſince it was peopled) no endea- 
vour and induſtry could make ſuch a Tradition 
common. 88 
If it be ſaid, that this Tradition began afte 
ſome univerſal deluge out of which poſſibly but 
one family might eſcape,” and that poſſibly boo 
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of barbarous people; from whom any fond and 
groundleſs conceit might ſpring and afterwards 
ſpread it ſelf as mankind increaſed: This I 
{hall have occaſion to conſider in a more pro- 


per place. In the mean time I have ſhewn, 


even from the acknowledgment of Ara 
himſelf, that there was anciently ſuch a Tra- 
dition concerning the beginning of the world. 
Nay, if we may believe him, he himſelf was 
the very firſt | afſerter of the eternity of the 


world. For he ſays expreſly. That: all the Phi- 


loſophers that were before him did hold , that the 


world was made. Thus much fot the fr Kind 


of proof this matter is capable of, namely, te- 
. m atrtr; 3 4 (35 vert. 
Secondly The probabilities of reaſon do all li- 
kewiſe favour the beginning of the world: As. 
1. The want of any Hiſtory, or Tradition 
ancienter than what is conſiſtent with the re- 
ceived opininon of the time of the world's be- 


| ginning ; nay, the moſt ancient Hiſtories were 


written long after that time. This Lucretius 
the famous Epicurean argueth as a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that the world had a beginning. 


2: ſi nulla fuit genitalis origgg 
Terrarum & cœli, ſemperque æterna fuere. 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum & funera 


$ 


Non alias alii quoque res: cecinere Poetæ? 


i.e. 1f the world had no beginning, how is it that 
the Greek, Poets (the moſt: ancient of their 
Writers) mention nothing higher than the The- 
ban War, and the deſtrudtion ef Troy? Were 


there from all eternity no memorable actions 
8 : 


d V 2 done 


—— 
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3608 S8 ERMON 
done till about that time? Or had man kind 
no way till of late to record them and pro- 
pagate the memory of them to poſterity? It is 
much, if men were from eternity, that they 
ſhould not find out the way of writing all that 
long duration, which had paſt before that 
Time. Sure he was a fortunate man indeed, 
who after men had been eternally ſo dull as 
not to findit out, had the luck, at laſt, to 
hit upon it. But it may be, the famous a&- 
tons of former times were always recorded, 
but that. the memorials of them have been 
ſeveral times loſt by univerſal deluges, which 
have now and then happen'd and ſwept all away, 
except (it may be) two or three 3 » that 
have eſcap'd and begun the world again upon 
a new ſcore. This is the only refuge, that 
the Mtheift hath to fly to, when he is preſt 
with this and the like arguments. Burt he 
cannot poſſibly eſcape this way. For theſe 
univerſal inundations muſt either be natural, or 
ſupernatural. If they be ſupernatural (as any 
man that conſiders well the frame of the world 
and how hard it is to give a natural reaſon 
of them, would he inclin'd to think) then in- 
deed it is eaſy to conceive how a few of man; tc 
kind, and no more, ſhould eſcape : Becauſe I 
this will depend upon the pleaſure of that 'ſu-cc 
perior Being, which is ſuppoſed ſupernaturally 
to order theſe things. But this is to yield 
What we have all this while contended for, 
vi. That there is a God. But if they bel 
natural, which the Atheiſt muſt ſay, then thereſtat 
is nothing to reſtrain them from a total de-Iſhe 
ſtruction, not only of man kind, but of all]N, 
the beaſt of the earth. This the Aibeiſt can- Ithe 
6 ö 5 ; =_ 
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d | not deny, not only to be very poſſible, but 
exceeding probable; becauſe he grants it to have 
is come ſo near the matter, that but very few 
y eſcap'd, and no doubt with great difficulty, 
at Now it is the greateſt wonder of the world, 
at that a thing (according to their own fuppolt” 
d, tion) ſo likely to happen, ſhould never have 
as fallen out in an infinite duration. Will any 
to man have the face to ſay that a thing is likely, 
d- which did never yet happen from all eternity 
ed, One would think that not only whatever is 
en Il probable , but whatever can poſlibly happen, 
ich ſhould be brought about in that ſpace: ſo that 
if mankind had. been from eternity , it had in 
all probability I had almoſt faid, been deſtroyed 
from all eternity, but I may confidently tay, 
2. Another probability of the world's begin- 
ning is, the account which we have of the 
original of Learning and the moſt uſeful Arts in 
ſeveral parts of the world. Now if the world 
had been eternal, theſe in all likelihood would 
have been found out, and generally ſpread long 
ago, and beyond the memory of all ages. There 
are ſome Arts indeed that are only ſerviceable 
man; to the humour and faſhion of one, or more ages. 
cauk I Theſe are not likely to ſpread, and they ma 
t ſu-· come in, and go out, and return again as of- 
rally Iten as there is occaſion. - But thoſe which are 
yield generally uſeful to man Kind in all times and 
for, places, if they were once found out, (and who 
y be would not think they ſhould in all eternal du- 
thereſtation ?) it is not imaginable, but that they 
11 de-Bſhould have been ſpread innumerable ages ſince 
of all Nor can any man give a good reaſon , how 
can they ſhould ever be loſt, but by ſome ſueh 
not . TY acci- 
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which has been ſpoken to already. But now on 
the contrary , the beginnings of Learning and of 
the moſt uteful Arts in ſeveral Nations, is very 
well known. And I add farther , that where- 
ever Learning and Civil Arts have come, this 
Tradition concerning the beginning. off the world 
hath been moſt vigorous , and afſerted with the 
greateſt clearneſs and confidence, 3. The ſeye- 
ral parts of which the world conſiſts , being ( ſo 
fax as by thoſe parts of it which we know , we 
can poſhbly judge of the reſt) in their nature cor- 
ruptible , it is more than probable, that in an 
infinite duration this frame of things would long 
ſince have been diſſolv'd; eſpecially if ( as the 
Atheiſt affirms) there be no ſuperior Being, no 
wiſe and intelligent principle to repair and regu- 
late it, and to prevent thoſe innemerable diſor- 
ders and calamitious accidents , which muſt in 
fo long a ſpace in all probability have hap- 
pen'd to it. This Lucretius allo urges as a con- 
vincing proof that the world was not eternal. 
Quare etiam nativa neceſſe eſt confiteare 
Heæc eadem; neque enim, mortali corpore 
Ex infinito jam tempore adhuc potuiſſen 
Immenſi validas ævi contemnere vires. 


1 muſt neceſſarily ( ſays he) be acknowledg / 
that the world had a me „ otherwiſe thoſi 


things, which are in their own nature corruptibli 
had never been able, from all eternity, to hav 
Held out againſt thoſe forcible and violent aſſaults 
which in an infinite duration muſt have happen c 
Nay, thus much Ariſtotle himſelf every wher 
grants, that if the frame of the world be lab! 
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to diſſolution, it muſt of neceſſity be acknowledg d 
of | to have „ 0 ON 

Theſe are ſome of the chief probabilities on 
our ſide ; which being taken together, and in 
his their united force, have a great deal of convi- 
„ <ion in them. Eſpecially if this be added, that 
the there is no kind of poſitive prog fo much as pre- 
ve. tended on the other fide. The utmoſt that 
(fo Ariſtotle pretends to prove is , that the world 
ve proceeded from God by the way of a natural 
or. 22d neceſſary effect, as light does from the fun. 
an! Which if it be true (as there is no tolerable 
one ground for it) the world indeed would be with 
the out beginning, but not of it ſelf. And thus I 

no have done with the ir confideration I propoun- 
ded to ſpeak to, viz, that there are fair proofs 
ifo- on our fide , and as convincing as the nature of the 
thing is capable; but that there is no Preteute uf 
proof on the other. I proceed thefore to the. 
Second Conſideration , that the moſt preſſing dijfi 
culties are on that fide, on dae there is no proof. © 


Thoſe who deny a God, and hold the world 
to have been eternal and of it ſelf, have only 
two things to object againſt us: The difficulties 
that there are in the notion F Gd, and in mu- 
king the world of nothing. To the firſt I anſwer 
that we attribute nothing to God that hathany 
I repugnancy or contradiction in it. Power, wif- 
„ dom, goodneſs , juſtice and truth, have no re- 
pugnancy in them to our reaſon; becauſe we 
own theſe perfections to be in ſome degree in 
our ſelyes ; and therefore they may be in the 
higheſt degree that is poſſible in another. Fhe 
eternity of God, and his immenſity, and his being 
F bim ſelf, how difficult ſoever they may be to 
conceived, yet theſe perſections muſt be 
e ee grant- 
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*, 
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granted to be ſome where, and therefore they 
may as well, nay much better, be aſcrib'd to 
| Go „in whom we ſuppoſe all other perfections 
to meet, than to any thing elſe. And as for God's 
being a Mirit whatever difficulty there may be in 


A 


onceiving the notion of a pirit, yet the Atheiſt 
muſt grant the thing that there isa being,or princi- 
ple really diſfinct from matter, or ne how 
mere matter, which is confeſſed by themſelves, to 
be void of ſenſe and underſtanding, and to move 
neceſſarily , can produce any thing, that has ſenſe 
ine; e and liberty. As to the other diffi- 
culty , of ma#ing the world of nothing, I ſhall onl 
ſay this: that though it ſignify an inconceivab 
excels of power, yet there can no contradiction 
be ſnewn in it. And it is every whit as eaſy to 
conceive, that ſomething ſhould be caus'd to be, 
that was not before, as that any thing ſhould be 
of it ſelt; which yet muſt be granted on both 
fides; and therefore this difficulty ought not to 
But then on the other fide there are theſe 74 
great and real difficulties; Firſt, that men gene- 
rally have always believed the contrary, vis. 
that the iA h d 2 beginning a, and was made 
by God, Which is a ſtrong evidence, that this 
account of the exiſtence of the world is more na- 
tural, and of a more eaſy conception to human 
underſtanding. And indeed it is very natura 
to conceive: that every thing, which is imperfect 
( as the world and all creatures in it muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd in many reſpects to be) had ſome 
cauſe which produced it, ſuch as it is, and de- 
termin'd. the bounds and limits of its perfection. 
But that, which is of it ſelf and without a cauſe, 
may beany thing, and have any perfection, which 
does not imply a contradiction. Secondly 5 to 
p „ a a ſſert 
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aſſert mankind to have been of it ſelf; and with 
out a cauſe, hath this invincible objection againſt 


it; that we plainly ſee every man to be from 


another. So that mankind is aſſerted to have 
no cauſe of its being, and yet every particular 
man mult be acknowledged to have a Father z 
which is every whit as abſurd. in an infinite ſuc- 
ceſſion of men, as in any finite number of ge- 
nerations. It is more eaſy indeed to conceive 
how ea conſtant, and permanent being, ſuppoie 
matter , ſhould always have been of itſelf; and 
then that that ſhould be the foundation of in- 
finite ſucceſſive changes and alterations. But 
an infinite ſucceſſion of the generations of men 
without. any permanent foundation is utterly 
unimmaginable. If it be faid that the earth 
was always, and in time did produce men, 
and that they ever ſince have produc'd one an- 
ther; this is to run into one \ abſurdity of 
the Epicurean way, which ſhall be conſider d in 
its proper place. n Rl blk, ab ol 
And thus I have endeavour'd as-plainly and 
briefly, as the nature of the Argument would-ad- 
mit, to prove that the account, which theſeri- 
pture gives of the exiſtence of the world, is moſt 
credible, and agreeable to the reaſon of man- 
kind; and that this Firſt account which the 
Atheiſt gives of it, is altogether incredible. And 
now I exſpect after all this the Atbeiſt will com- 
plain, that all that hath been ſaid does not 
amount to a /?ri&7 demonſiration-of the thing. It 
may be ſo. And if the Atheiſt would undertake 
to demonſtrate the contrary , there might beſome 
reaſon for this complaint. In the mean timeT 
deſire to know whether, when both ſides are 
agreed that the world is, and that it muſt either 
"| 9 have 
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have its original from God, or have been al- 
ways of it ſelf; and if it have been made evident, 
that on one ſide there are fair proofs both from 
reſtimony and reaſon, and as convincing , as the 
nature of the thing is capable of, and no pre- 
"tence of proof on the other; and that the diff- 
culties are moſt preſſing on that ide which is 
deſtitute of proof; 1 ſay, if this have been made 
evident, I deſire to know whether this be not 
upon the matter as ſatisfactory to a wiſe man, as 
a Demonſtration? For in this caſe there can be no 
doubt on which ſide the clear advantage of evi- 
dence lies, and conſequently which way a pru- 
dent man ought to determine aſſennt. 

I come now in the ſecond place, to conſi- 
der the other account, which an other ſort of 
Atheiſts, thoſe whom I call the Epicureans, 
do give of the exiſtence of the world. And 
Tis this. They ſuppoſe the Matter of which 
the world is conſtituted to be eternal and of 
it ſelf, and then an infinite empty ſpace for 
the infinite little parts of this matter ( which 
they call Atoms) to move and play in; and 
that theſe being always in motion did after in- 
finite trials and encounters, without any coun- 
ſel or deſign, and without the diſpoſal and 
contrivance of any wile and intelligent Being, 
at laſt by a lucky caſualty entangle and ſettle 
themſelves in this beautiful and regular frame 
of the world which we now fee. And that 
the Earth, being at firſt in its full vigour and 
fruitfulneſs, did then bring forth men and all 
other ſorts of living creatures, as it does plants 

This is in ſhort the Epicurean account of 
the original of the world, which, as abſurd 
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maker and contriver of the World, Þ< 
appeal to any man of reaſon whether any thing 
can be more unreaſonable, than obſtinately to 
impute an effect to chance, which carries in the 
very face of it all the arguments and characters 
of a wiſe deſign and contrivance? Was ever 
any conſiderable work, in which there was re- 
quired a great variety of parts, and a regular 
and orderly diſpoſition of thoſe parts, done by 
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as it is, Lucretius hath very elegantly expreſſed 
in theſe verſes. "5M 

Sed quibus ille modis conjectus material, - 
Fundarit cœlum ac terram, pontique pro- 


r oh | 
Soliſque & lunz curſus, ex ordine ponam. 
Nam certè neque confilio primordia rerum 
Ordine ſe quæque, atque ſagaci mente lo- 

cCarunt; . e 
Nec quos quæque darent motus pepigere 
profecto: e | Sy 


Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis , _ 
Ponderibuſque ſuis confuerunt concita ferri , 
Omnimoditque coire , atque omnia perten- 


| Quzcunque inter ſe poſſent congreſſa creare: 


Propterea fit, uti magnum vulgata per ævum, 
Omnigenos cœtus & motus experiundo, 


Tandem ea conveniant, quæ ut convenere, 


repentè 


® * 


Magnarum rerum fiunt exordia {zpe 


Terrai, maris & cceli , generiſque animan- 


tium. 


Thus he like a good Poet, but a ve y bad 
or 


_ chance? 
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chance? Will chance fit means to ends „ and 
that in ten thouſand inſtances, and not fail in 


Jumbled a ſet of letters in a bag, fling them 
out upon the ground before they would fall in- 
to an exact Poem, yea or ſo much as make a 
ood diſcourſe in Proſe? And may not a little 
Book be as eafily made by chance, as this great 
Volume of the World? How long might a man 
be in ſprinkling colours upon canvas with a 
careleſs hand,before they would happen to make 
the exact Picture of a man? And is a man 
_ eaſier made by chance, than his Picture? How 
Jong might twenty thouſand blind men, which 
ſhould be ſent out from the ſeveral remote parts 
of England, wander up and down, before the 
would all meet upon Saliſbury plains, and fa 
into rank and file in the exact order of an Ar- 
my? And yet this is much more eaſy to be 
imagined, than how the innumerable blind 
parts of matter ſhould rendezvous themſelves 
into a world. A man that ſees Henry the ſe- 
venth's Chappel at Veſiminſter might with as 
reaſon maintain{ yea with much better, 
conſidering the difference betwixt that little 
ſtructure and the huge fabrick of the world) 
that it was never contrived or built by any man, 
but that the ſtones did by chance grow into 


have been cut and graven; and that upon 4 
time {as tales uſually begin) the materials of 
that building, the ſtone, mortar , timber, iron, 
lead and glaſs, happily met together , and 
very fortunately rang'd themſelves into that de- 
licate order, in which we ſee them now ſo cloſe 


any one? How often might a man after he had 


thoſe curious figures, into which they ſeem to 


compaRted, that it muſt be a very great chance, 
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nd that parts them again. What would the world 
in think of a man that ſhould advance ſuch an 
ad opinion as this, and write a Book for it? If 
m they would do him right, they ought to look 
in- upon him as mad: but yet with a little more 
e a reaſon, than any man can have to ſay that the 
tle Nworld was made by chance; or that the firſt 
eat men grew up out of the earth as plants do now. 
an For can any thing be more ridiculous and againſt 

a all reaſon than to adſcribe the production of men 
ke Iro the firſt fruitfulneſs of the earth, without 
ran Iſo much as one inſtance and experiment in any 
ow age or Hiſtory to countenance ſo monſtrous a 
ſuppoſition ? The thing is at firſt ſight ſo groſs 
and papable, that no diſcourſe about it can 
make it more- apparent. and yet theſe ſhame- 
ful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 
tious account of the original of things, aſſume to 
themſelves to be the men of reaſon, the great 
wits of the world, the only cau tious and wa- 
ry perſons, that hate to be impoſed upon; that 
uſt have convincing evidence for every thing, 
and can admit of nothing without a clear de- 
monſtration for it. 237 
II. Speculative Atheiſin is unreaſonable, becauſe 
it gives no reaſonable account of the univerjal 
on/ent of mankind in this apprehenſion, that there 
is God. That men do generally believe a God, 

and have done in all ages, the preſent experience 
pf the world, and the records of former times, 
lo abundantly teſtify, Now how comes this 
erſuaſion to have gained ſo univerſal a pos- 
eſſion of the mind of man, and to have found 
uch general entertainement in all Nations, 
ven thoſe, that are moſt harbarous? If there 
e no ſuch thing as God in the world, how 
R comes 
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comes it to paſs that this object doth conti 
nually encounter our underſtanding? Whence 
is it, that we are ſo perpetually haunted with 
the apparition of a Deity, and followed with 
it wherever we go? If it be not natural to the 
mind of man, but proceeds from ſome acci- 
dental Diſtemper of our underſtandings , how 
comes it to be univerſal, that no differences of 
age, or temper, or education can wear it out, 
and fet any conſiderable number of men free 
from it? Into what can we reſolve this ſtrong 
inclination of mankind to this error and miſtake? 
How come all Nations to be thus ſeduced! 
It is altogether unimaginable, but that the 
reaſon of ſo univerſal a conſent in all places 
and ages of the world, and among all diffe- 
Tences of per ſons, ſhould be one and conſtant. 
But no one and conſtant reaſon of this can be 
given, but from the nature of man's mind and 
underſtanding, which hath this notion of a 
Deity born with it, and ſtamped upon it; 
or, which is all one, is of ſuch a frame, that 
in the free uſe and exerciſe of it ſelf it will 
find out God: And what more reaſonable than 
to think, that if we be God's workmanſhip, 
he ſhould ſet this mark of himſelf upon all 
reaſonable creatures, that they may know to 
whom they belong , and may acknowledge the 
Author of their beings? This ſeems to beja 
credible and ſatisfactory account of ' ſo univer- 
l a conſent in this matter. But now what 
doth the __ reſolve this into? He is not 
at one with Himſelf what account to give of 
it, nor can it be expected he ſhould. For he 
that will overlook the true reaſon: of a thing , 
which uſually. is but one, may eaſily find 
32 1 many 
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many falſe ones, error being infinite. But | 
there are three which he principally relies fon: 
fear, tradition, and policy of the State. I ſhall, 
briefly conſider theſe. © alle 

Firſt, He would make us believe, that this 
apprehenſion of a God does ſpring from an 
infinite jealouſy in the mind of man, and an 
endleſs fear of the worſt that may happen ; 
according to that Divine ſaying of the Poet, 
which he can never ſufficiently admire. - 5 


Prim um in orbe Deos fecit timor. 


Fear firſt made Gods; fo that it is granted on } 
both ſides that the fear of a Deitydoth univerſally Ty 
poſſeſs the minds of men. Now the queſtion Fi 
is, whether it be more likely, that the exiſtence - 
of a God ſhould be the cauſe of this fear, or 
that this fear ſhould be the cauſe , why men ima- 
| cine there is a God? If there be a God, who 
3 hath impreſled this image of himſelf upon the 
it mind of Man, there's great reaſon, why all 
Il men ſhould ſtand in awe of him. But if there 
mn be no God, it is not eaſy to conceive, how fear 
* ſhould create an univerſal confidence and aſſu- 

11 WW rance in men, that there is one: For, whence 
to Wl {hould this fear come? It muſt be either from 
he without, from the ſuggeſtion of others, who 
za firſt tell us there is ſuch a being, and then our 
r- Wl fear believes it; or elſe it muſt ariſe from within, 
at from the nature of man which is apt to fancy 
ot dreadful and terrible things. If from the ſugge- 
of ſtion of others who tell us ſo, the queſtion re- 
he turns, who told them fo? and will never be fatis- 
g, fed till the firſt Author of this report be found 
out, So that this account of fear Ae 1 
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which is apt to imagine dreadful things, this like. 
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ſelf into tradition, which ſhall be ſpoken to in 
its proper place. But if it be faid, that this fear 
ariſeth from within, from the nature of man, 
wiſe is liable to inexplicable difficulties , For 
Firjt, the proper object of fear is ſomething, 
that is dreadful , that is ſomething that 
threatens men with harm or danger; and 

t in God muſt either be power or 
Juſtice ,. and ſuch an object as this fear indeed 
may create. But goodneſs and mercy are eſſen- 
tial to the notion of a God, as well as power 
and juſtice : now how ſhould fear put men upon 
fancying a Being that is infinitely good and merci- 
tul ? No man hath reaſon to be afraid of ſucha 
Being, as ſuch. So that the Atheiſt mult join ano- 
ther cauſe to fear, viz. hope, to enable men. to 
create this imagination of a God. And what 
would the product of theſe two contrary paſhons 


| be? the imagination of a Being which we ſhould 


fear would do us as much harm as we could hope 
it would do us good; which would be gud pro 
g4u0, and which our reaſon would oblige us to lay 
aſide ſo ſoon as we have fancied: it, becauſe it 
would ſignify juſt nothing. But, /econd!y, ſup- 


poſe fear alone could do it; how comes the 


mind of man to be ſubject to ſuch groundleſs and 
unreaſonable fears? the Ariſtatelian Atheiſt will 
fay , it always was ſo: But this is to affirm, 
and not give any account of a thing. The Epi- 
curean Atheiſt , if he will ſpeak conſonantly to 


_ -himſelf muſt fay that there happened in the ori- 
ginal conſtitution of the firſt men ſuch a contex- 
ture of Atoms as do naturally diſpoſe men to theſe 
panick fears; unleſs he will fay that the firſt men, 


when they grew out of the earth and afterwards 


broke looſe from their root, finding — 
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groundleſs? There is no principle 
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weak and naked and unarmed , and meetingwith 
ſeveral fierce creatures ſtronger than themſelves, 
they were put in ſuch a fright as did a little di- 
ſtemper their underſtandings, and let looſe their 
imaginations to endleſs ſuſpicions and unbound- 
ed Jealouſies, which did at laſt ſettle in the con- 
ceit- of an invifible being infinitely powerful, 
and able to do them harm; and being fully 
poſſeſt with this apprehenſion (nothing being 
more ordinary than for crazed perſons to be- 
lieve their ow] fancies) they became religious: 
and afterwards when mankind began to be 
propagated in the way of generation, then 
Religion — them to inſtil theſe Principles 
into their Children in their tender years „ 
that ſo they might make the ter 
impreſſion upon them; and this courſe having 
been continued ever ſince, the notion of a God 
hath been kept up in the world. This is very 
ſuitable to Epicurus his Hypotheſis of the original 
of men; but if any man think fit to ſay thus, 
cannot think it fit to confute him. Thirdly 
whether men were from all eternity ſuch ti- 
morous and fanciful Creatures, or happened to 
be made ſo in the firſt conſtitution of things 
it ſeems howewer, that this fear of a Deity 
hath a foundation in nature. And if it be na- 
tural, ought we not rather to conclude that 
there is ſome ground and reaſon for theſe fears, . 
and that nature hath not planted them in us 
to no purpoſe, than that they are vain 40 


that Ariſtotle. 
(the great aſſerter of the eternity of the world). 


doth more frequently inculcate than this, That 
nature doth nothing in vain, and the Atheiſt him 
lf is forced to In ( and ſo every m 


an 
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muſt who attentively conſiders the frame of 
the world) that altho' things were made by 
chance, yet they have happen'd as well as if 
the greateſt wiſdom had had the ordering and con- 
triving of them. And ſurely wiſdom would 
never have planted ſuch a vain principle as the 
fear of a Deity in the nature of man, if there 
had not been a God in the wor le. 
Sͤecondly. If Fear be not a. ſufficient account 
i of this univerſal conſent, the Atheiſt thinks it 
may very probably be reſolyed into univerſal 
Tradition. But this likewiſe is liable to great 
1 exception. For, whence.came this Tradition ? 
[ It muſt begin ſome time, it muſt have its 
1 original from ſome body; and it were very 
12 well worth our knowing who that man was, 
that firſt raiſed this ſpirit, which all the rea- 
ſon of . mankind could never conjure down 
[| ſince. here did he live, and when ? In what 
| Country, in what Age of the world? What 
was his name, or his:ſon's name, that we may 
Fnow. him? This the Athei/t can give no pun- 

' Qual account of; only he imagines it not im- 
- probable that ſome body long ago (no body 
knows when) beyond the memory of all Ages, 
did ſtart ſuch a notion in the world, and that 
it. hath paſt for current ever ſince. But if 
this Tradition be granted ſo very ancient as to 
have been before all Books and to be. elder 
than any Hiſtory, it may, for any thing any 
body can tell, have been from the beginning; 
and then it is much more likely to be a no- 

| tion which was bred in the mind of man and 
tf born with him, than a Tradition tranſmitted 
from hand to hand through all Generations; 
eſpecially if we conſider how many rude eg 
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conſent in the opinion of a God, and yet have 


ſcarce any certain Tradition of any thing that 
was done among them but two or three Ages 


beige. dat i m Bol 
Thirdly, But if neither of theſe be ſatisfactory, 


he hath one way more; which altho it figni- 
fy little to men of ſober and ſevere Reaſon, 


yet it very unhappily hits the jealous and 
ſuſpicious humour of the generality of men, 
who, from the experience they have had of 
them ſelves and others, are very apt to ſuſ- 
pect that every body, but eſpecially their ſu- 
periors and Governors, have a deſign to im- 
poſe upon them for their on ends. In ſhort, 


it is this; that this noiſe about a God is 4 
mere ſtate- Engine and a Politick device invent- 


ed at firſt by ſome great Prince, or Miniſter 
of ſtate, to keep People in awe and order. 
And if ſo, from hence (faith the At heit) we 
may eaſily apprehend, how from ſuch àn ori- 


ginal it might be generally propagated and be- 


come univerſally current, having the ſtamp of 
publick Authority upon it. Beſides that People 
have always been found eaſy to comply with 
the inclinations of their Prince. And from 


hence likewiſe we may ſee the reaſon, why this 


notion hath continued ſo long. For being 
found by experience to be ſo excellent an in- 


ſtrument of government, we may be ſure it by 


would always be cheriſhed: and kept uo: 
And now. he triumphs, and thinks the buſi- 


neſs is very clear. Thus it was ſome time or 
other (maſt probably towards the beginning 
ot the world, if it had a-beginning ,- when all 
| ome "mY 


mankind”; was under one 
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barbarous Nations there are in the world, which d 
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ſome great Nebuchadnezzar ſet up this Image || 
of a Deity and commanded al/ people and na. | 
tions to fall down and worſhip it : And this being 
found a ſuccesful device to awe people in 'to 
obedience to government it hath been con- 
tinued to this day, and is like to laſt to the 
end of the World. To this fine Conjecture I 
have theſe four things to ſay. 

1. That all this is mere conjecture and ſup- 
polition ; he cannot bring the leaſt ſhadow of 
proof or evidence for any one tittle of it. 

2, This ſuppoſition grants the opinion of a 
God to conduce very much to the ſupport - of 
government and order in the world ; and con- 
tequently to be very beneficial to mankind. 
So that the Atheiſt cannot but acknowledge that 
it is great pity that it ſhould not be true, and 
that it is the common Intereſt of mankind, if 
there were but probable Arguments for it, not 
to admit of any ſlight reaſons againſt it; and 
to puniſh all thoſe who would ſeduce men to 
Atheiſm. as the great diſturbers of the world, 
and peſts of human Society 
14 3. This ſuppoſition can have nothing of cer- 
4 tainty in it unleſs this be true, that whoever. 
mates a politic advantage of other mens prin- 
ciples ought to be preſumed to contrive thoſe prin- 
4 eiples into them, Whereas it is much more 
1 common (becauſe more eaſy) for men to ſerve 
: 


their on ends of thoſe principles, or opinions 
Which they do not put into men, but find 
there. So that if the queſtion! of a God were ||... 
to be decided by the probability of this con- 
jecture (which the Atheiſt applauds himſelf 
moſt in) it would be concluded in the affir- 
mative; It being much more likely, ſince 
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Politicians reap the advantages of obedience 
and a more ready ſubmiſſion to government 
; from mens believing that there is a God, that 
f they found the minds of men prepoſſeſſed to 
| their hands with the notion of a God, than 
- il that they plan P TEEET 
[ 4. We have as muth evidence of the con- 

trary to this ſuppoſition as ſuch a thing is 
capable of, viz that it was not an arcanum 


' Wl imperii à ſecret of government to propagate the 
belief of a God among the people, when the 
3 i Governors them ſelves knew it to be a cheat. 
f For we ſind in the Hiſtories of all Ages, of 
„which we have 00 records, (and of other Ages 
we Cannot poſſibly judge) that Princes have 


not been more ſecure from troubles of con- 
ſcience and the fears of religion and the terrors 
of another world, (nay many of them more 


give many inſtances, and thoſe no mean ones; 
to What made Caligula creep under the bed, when 


i ſbodject to theſe ) than other men, as I could _ | 


d, it thunder;d;? What made Tiberius, that great 2 


J maſter of the crafts of government complain fo 
T- much of the grievous /tings and laſbes he felt in 
bis Conſcience ? What made Cardinal Woolſey. 
(that great 15 . of State in our own. Na- 
tion) to pour forth his ſoul in thoſe ſad words, 
Had I been as diligent to pleaſe my God, as TL 
have been to pleaſe my King, he would not have. 
orſaken me now in my gray hairs? What rea- 
ſon for ſuch actions and ſpeeches, if theſe. 
great men had known that Religion was but a 
heat? But it they knew nothing of this ſe- 
ret, I think we way fafely conclude that the. 
" Fotion of a God did not come from the 
ncE Court, that it was not the invention of Poli. 
oli- | X 3 WEE 


ticians, and a juggle of State to cozen the 
people into obedience. | „ 
And now from all this that hath been ſaid it 
ſeems to be very evident, that the general con- 
ſent of mankind in this apprehenſion, that there 
7s 4 God , muſt in all reaſon be aſcribed to 
_ ſome more certain and uniyerſal cauſe, than 
fear or tradition, or State-policy, vix, to this, 
that God himſelf hath wrought this image of 
himfelf upon the mind of man, and ſo wo- 
ven it into the very frame of his Being, that 
(like Phidias's Picture in Minerua's Shield) it 
can never totally be defaced without the ruin 
of human nature. retire ve. io 
I know but one Objection that this diſcourſe 
is liable to, which is this; That the univer- 
ſal conſent of mankind in the apprehenſion of 
2 God is no more an Argument that He really 
is, than the general agreement of ſo many 
Nations tor ſo many Ages in the worſhip of 
many Gods is an Argument that there are 
To this I anſwer, 1. That the generality 
of the Philoſophers and wife men of all Nations 
and Ages did diſſent from the Multitude in 
theſe things. They believed but one ſupreme 
Deity, which, with reſpect to the various be- 
nefits men received from him, had ſeveral titles 
beſtowed upon him. And altho' they did ſer- 
vilely comply with the people in worſhiping 
God by ſenfible images and repreſentations , 
yet it appears by their writings, that they de- 
ſpiſed this way of worſhip as 0 rſtitious, and 
unſuitable to the nature of God. So that 
Polytheifſm and Idolatry are far from being able 
to pretend to univerſal conſent , from, xTuefe 
: N N | having 
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having had the vote of the Multitude in moſ 
Nations for ſeveral Ages together: Becauſe the 
opinion of the vulgar , ſeparated from the con- 
ſent and approbation of the wiſe, fignifies no 
more, than a great many. Cyphers would de 
without figure. „„ 15205 won.” 
2. The groſs ignorance and miſtakes of the 
Heathen about God and his worſhip are a good 
argument, that there is a God; becauſe they 
ſhew that men ſunk into the moſt degenerate 
condition, into the greateſt blindneſs and dark- 
neſs imaginable, do yet retain . ſome ſenſe and 
awe of a Deity; that religion is a property of 
our natures, and that the notion of a Deity is 
intimate to our underſtandings and ſtiks cloſe 
to them, ſeeing men will rather have any God, 
than none; and rather than want a Deity they 


3. That there . have been ſo many falſd 
Gods devis'd, is rather an argument, that there 
is a true one than that there is none. There 
would be no, counterfaits, but for the ſake of 
ſomething that is real. For tho' all pretenders 
ſeem to be what they really are not, yet they 
pretend to be ſome thing that really is. For 
to counterfeit is to put on the likeneſs and 
pearance of ſome real excellence. There would 
be no Braſs money, if there were not good and 
lawful money. Briſtol Stones would not pretend 
to be Diamonds, if there never had beeri'a 
Diamonds. Thoſe Idols in Henry the ſeventh's 
time (as Sir Francis Bacon calls them) Lambert 
Symnel and Perkin Warbeck, had never been 
ſet up if there had not once been a real Plans 
tagenet and Duke of art. So the Idol 'of the 
Heathen, though they be ſet up in affront to the 
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'JII. Speculative Atheiſm is abſurd , becauſe 
it requires more evidence for things than the: 
are capable of. Ariſtotle hath long ſince well 
obſerved, how unreaſonable it is to expect the 
ſame kind of proof and evidence for every 
thing, which we have for ſome things; Ma- 
themathical things, being of an abſtracted na- 
ture, are capable of the cleareſt, and ſtricteſt 
Demonſt ration: But Concluſions in Natural 
Philojopby are capable of proof by an Induction 
|| of experiments; things of a moral nature by 
bf moral arguments; and matters of fact by credibl 
14 reſtimony. And tho' none of theſe be capable 
ol that ftrift kind of demonſtration, which Ma- 
thematical matters are, yet have we an un- 
doubted aſſurance of them, when they are 
* by the beſt arguments, that things of that 
Kind will bear. No man can demonſtrate to 
me (unleſs we will call every argument that 
is fit to convince a wiſe man a demonſtration) 
that there is ſuch an land in America as Ja- 
maica, yet upon the teſtimony of credible per- 
ſons, who have ſeen it, and Authors who have 
Written of it, I am as free from all doubt con- 
cerning it, as I am from doubting of the clear- 
eſt Mathematical demonſtration. So that this 
is to be entertained as a firm Principle by all 
thoſe who pretend to be certain of any 70 


Kinds is proved by as good Arguments, as 4 
1 thing of that kind is capable of, and we have as 
1 . efſurance that it is, as we could poſſibly 
* -ave, ſuppoſing it were, we ought not in reaſon 


t make any doubt of the exiſtence of that my 4 


w# +. 4 


true God, yet they rather proye that there 


at all: That when any thing in any of theſe - 
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Now to apply this to the preſent caſe: The 
being of a God is not Mathematically demon- 
ſtrable, nor can it be expected it ſhould , becauſe 
only Mathematical matters admit of this kind 
of evidence. Nor can it be proved immediately 
by ſenſe, becauſe God being ſuppoſed to be a 
pure ſpirit cannot be the object of any corpo- 
real ſenſe; But yet we have as great aſſurance 
that there is a God, as the nature of the thing 
to be proved is capable of; and as we would in 
reaſon expect to have, ſuppoſing that he were. 
For let us ſuppoſe there were ſuch a Being as 
an infinite ſpirit, clothed with all poſſible per- 
fection, that is, as good and wiſe and power- 
ful, &c. as can be imagined : what conceiva- 
ble ways are there, whereby we ſhould come to 
be aſſured that there is ſuch a Being? but either 
by an internal impreſſion of the notion of a 
od upon our minds ; or elſe by ſuch external. 
and viſible effects, as our Reaſon tells us muſt be 
attributed to ſome cauſe, and which we cannot, 
without great violence to our underſtandings; 
attribute to any other cauſe, but ſuch a Being, as. 
we conceive God to be, that is, one that is in- 
finitely good, and wiſe , and Sowerful? Now: 
we have this double aſſurance, that there is a. 
God, and greater, or other than this the thing 
is not capable of. If God ſhould aſſume a Body 
and preſent himſelf before our eyes, this might 
amaze us, but could not give us any rational 
aſſurance, that there is an infinite ſpirit. If he 
would work a Miracle; this could not in reaſon 
convince an Atheiſt more than the arguments 
he already hath for it. If the Abeiſt then were 
to ask a ſigu in the heaven above , or in theearth. 
beneath, what could he deſire God to do for his 
2 85 E 
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donviction more than he hath already done? 
could he deſire him to work a greater Miracle, 
than to make a world ? why, if God ſhould 
carry this perverſe man out of the limits of this 
| world , and ſhew him a new heaven and a new 
earth , ſpringing out of nothing, he might ſa 
that innumerable parts of matter chanc'd zul 
"i then to rally together and to form themſelyes 
| Into this new world , and that God did not make 
| 
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it. Thus you ſee that we have all the ratio- 
nal aſſurance of a God that the thing is capa- 
ble of, and that Athei/m is abſurd and unreaſo- 
mühle in requiring oſeee. | 

IV. The Atbeiſt is unreaſonable , becauſe he 


1 pretends to know that which no man can know, 
. and to be certain of that, which no body can 
# be certain of; that is, that there is no God, and, 


which is conſequent _ upon this 8 1 ſhall ſhew 
afterwards) that it is not poſſible there ſhould be 
one. And the Atbeiſt muſt pretend to know this 
certaintly, For it were the greateſt folly in the 
world for a man to deny and deſpiſe a God, if 
be be not certain that he is not. Now whoe- 
ver pretends to be certain that'there is no God, 
Hath this great diſadvantage , he pretends to be 
certain of a pure Negative. But of negatives 
We have far the leaſt certainty, and they are 
uſually hardeſt, and many times impoſſible to 
be proved. Indeed fuch negatives as only deny 
ſome particular mode or manner of a things 
exiſtence , a man may have a certainty of hem; + 
. becauſe when we ſee things to be, we may ſee 
What they are, and in what manner they do, 
or do not exiſt. For inſtance, we may be cer- || 
tain that man is not a creature that hath wings, || 
becauſe this only concerns the manner of his“ 
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- taintly know that he is not ſo, or ſo. - Butpurs 
d negatives, that is, ſuch as abſolutely deny the 
is || exiſtence of things, or the poſſibility of theit 


2 | exiſtence, and we ſeeing what be is, may cer- 


vo | exiſtence , can never be proved; For after ll 


| that can be ſaid againſt a thing, this will ſtill be 
1 true, that many things poſſibly are, Which we 
es know not of, and that many more things may 
2 be, than are; and if ſo, after all our arguments 
o- | againſt a thing it will be uncertain whether it be 
a- or not. And this is univerſally true, unleſs 
o- il the thing denied to be, do plainly imply a con- 
[oc z-from which I have already ſhewn 

e notion of a God to be free... Now the Atheiſt - 
W, pretends to be certain of a pure negative , that 
an there is no ſuch Being as God, and that it is 
d, not poſſible there ſhould be: But no man can 
- reaſonably pretend to know thus much; but 
be he muſt pretend to know all things, that are, 
his MW or can be; which if any man ſhould be ſo 
the vain as to pretend to, yet it is to be hoped that, 
if no * would be ſo weak as to believe him; 
V. Speculative Atheiſm is unreaſonable becauſe, 
it contradicts it ſelf. There is this great con- 
tradiction in the denial of a God: He that de- 
nies a God ſays, that that is impoſſibis, "Which 


yet muſt be granted to be poſſible. He ſays" it 
is impoſſible that there ſhould be ſuch a Being as 


God, in faying that de facto there is no ſuch 


impoſhble now, that there ſhould be one; becauſe 
ſuch a Being, as is ſuppoſed to be eflentially eter- 
nal and without beginning, cannot now begin 
10 be. And yet he muſt grant it poſſible that 


Being. For eternity being eſſential to the notion . 1 
of a God, if there be not a God already it is WW 


there ſhould be ſuch a being , becaule-iv's e. I 
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fible there ſhould be ſuch a being, as hath all poſ- 
fible perfection: and ſuch a being, as this is that, 


which we call God, and is that very thing which 
the Atheiſt denies and others affirm to be. For 


he that denies a God, muſt deny ſuch a Being, 
as all the world deſcribe God to be; and this is 


the general notion, which all men have of God, 


that he is a being at . as 15 poſſible ; that 
is, endued with all ſuch perfections, as do not 
imply a contradiction, which none of thoſe per- 
fections, which we attribute to God, do, as I 
have already prov'd. Dl 9D TT HJ. e 
II. Speculative Atheiſm as it is unreaſonable , 
ſo is it a moſt imprudent and uncomfortable opi- 
nion. And that upon theſe two accounts: Firſt 
becauſe it is againſt the preſent intereſt and hap- 
Pineſs of mankind. Secondly , becauſe it is infi- 
nitely hazardous and unſafe in the iſſue. 
1. It is againſt thepreſent intereſt and happineſs 
of mankind. If Atheiſm were the general opinion 
of the world, it would be infinitely prejudicial 
to the peace and happineſs of human ſociety, 
and would open a wide door to all manner of 
confuſion and diſorder.  ' But this I ſhall not now 
inſiſt upon, becauſe I deſign a particular diſcourſe 


of that by it ſelf. F291 


1 I ſhall at preſent content my ſelf to ſhew 
how uncomfortable an opinion this would be to 
particular perſons. For nothing can be more 
evident, than that man is not ſufficient of him- 
ſelf to his own happineſs. He is liable to many 
evils and miſeries, which he can neither prevent, 
nor redreſs, He is full of wants, which he can- 


| not ſupply , and compaſs d about with infirmi- 
ties, which he can not remove, and obnoxious 
WW to dangers, which he can never ſufficiently pro- 


vide 
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vide againſt. Conſider man without the prote- 
ion and conduct of a ſuperior Being, and he is 
ſecure of nothing, that he enjoys in this world, 
and uncertain of every thing, that he hopes for. 
He is apt to grieve for what he cannot help, and 
eagerly to deſire what he is never likely to ob- 


tain. Nan walketh in a vain ſhew, and disquieteth 
himſelf in vain. He courts happineſs ina thou- 
ſand ſhapes, and the faſter he purſues, the faſter 


it flies from him. His hopes and expectations 
are bigger than his enjoyments, and his fears 
and jealouſies more troubleſome than the evils 
themſelves, which he is ſo much afraid of. He 
is liable to a great many inconveniencies every 


moment of his life, and is continually inſe- 
cure not only of the good things of this life, 


but even of life it ſelf. And beſides all this, 
after all his endeavours to the contrary , he finds 
himſelf naturally to dread a ſuperior Being, that 
can defeat all his deſigns , and diſappoint all his 


hopes, and make him miſerable beyond all his 


fears. He has oftentimes ſecret miſgivings con- 
cerning another life after this, and fearful ap- 


upon he is full of anxiety, concerning his 
lung d in to that anguiſh and deſpair, that he 


prives himſelf of all the comfort that the appre- 
henſions of a God can give àa man, and yet is 
apprehenſions. f 
Ido not ſay that theſe inconyeniences do w_ 
0 all; but every one is in danger of them. For 
an's nature is evidently ſo contriv'd as does 
lainly diſcayer how unable he is to _ 
"199 | 7 95 Im- 


able to all the troubles and diſquiet of thoſe 


3 wr. + A 22 6 - EPP 


prehenſions of an inviſible Judge; and there 
condition in an other world, and ſometimes 


grows weary of himſelf ſo that the Atheiſt de- 
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under their preſent, anguiſh and ſufferings. Al 


_ , 
— -— —_ —b I | — Den 
- = * r 1 
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himſelf. ha voy So that he muſt neceſlarily I the 
look abroa and feck, for happineſs ſame where I the 
elſe. And if there be no ſuperior Being, in I be 
whoſe care of him he m 2 repoſe his conh. ¶ co 
dence and quiet his mind; if he have no com th. 
fortable. expectations of an other life to ſuſtain I it 
him under the evils and calamities he is liable I th: 


to in this world, he is certainly of all Crea. I dit 


tures the moſt miſerable. There are none of I pr: 
us, but may happen to fall into thoſe circum: If ar 
ſtances of danger, or want, or pain, or ſome Ii dei 
other ſort of calamity, that we can have I lik 
no hopes of relief, or comfort but from GA 
alone: none in all the world to flee to, but I ſo 
Him. And what would men do in ſuch a I me 
caſe, if it were not for God? Human nature Im: 


is moſt certainly liable to deſperate exigenees ¶ be. 


And he is not happy that is not E again ref 
the worſt that may happen. It is bad to bed 
reduced to ſuch a condition, as to be diſtituu ou 


of all comfort, And yet men are many time wb 


brought to that extremity, that if it were not: ui. 
for God, they would not know what to do wid ei 
themſelves for one hour, or to entertain their 
thoughts with any comfortable canſiderations 


men naturally fly to God in; extremity”, and 
the moſt atheiſtical perſon in the world when 
he is forſaken of all hopes of any other ours 
is forced to aknowledge him, ang: would de a 
glad to have ſuch. a friend. ful 
Can it then be a wiſe and ds defig ty 
to-. endeavour to baniſh the belief of a God af 
out of the world? Not to. ſay how impious if diſ 
is in reſpect of God, nothing can be more mah of 
cious to man and more effectually undermine ; bi 


4 
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0 a | 
y || the only foundation of our happineſs. For if 
e || there were no God in the world, man would 
n be in a much more wretched and di ſconſolate 
1. condition , than the creatures below him. For 
+ they are — ſible of preſent pain, and when 
it is upon t it a 
they are not at all apprehenſive of evils at a 
diſtance, nor tormented with the fearfull 
proſpect of what may befal them hereafter, nor 
are they plung'd into deſpair upon the conſi- 
deration _ the evils they lie under are 
like to continue and are incapable of a remedy. 
And as they have no apprehenſion of theſe things, 
ſo they need no comfort againſt them. But 
mankind is liable to all the fame evils, and 
many others ; which are ſo much the greater, 
becauſe they are aggravated and ſet on by the 
reſtleſs workings of our mind, and exaſperat · 
ed by the ſmart reflexions and frettings of dur 


wholly without comfort under all theſe , and 
without any other remedy than, what time will 


away , what ſecurity have we againſt thoſe in- 
numerable dangers and miſchiefs to which hu- 


that condition, that no creature can give us a 


they bear it as they can. But 


own thougths : And if there be no God we are 
give. For if the providence of God be taken 


man nature is continually: expos'd? What con- 
ſolation under them, when we are reduced to 


ages of reliet ? But if we. believe that there is 

a God, that takes care of us, and we be care- 
full to pleaſe him, this can not but be a migh- 
ty comfort to us, both under the preſent ſenſe 
of affliction, and the apprehenſion of eyils at a 


fff diſtance. For in caſe, we are ſecure. of one. 

of theſe three things: Either that God by his 

ning providence will prevent the evils we fear, if 
10... | that h | 


us under them when they are preſent, and add 


of our happinels in the nekt. | 


great deal of comfort in it, for which if there 


our unhappineſs would be laid in our reaſon; 


man, that there ſhould be ſuch a Being in 
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that be beſt for us: Or that he will ſupport 


to our ſtrength as he increaſeth our burden: 
Or that he will make them the. occaſion 
of a greater good to us, by turning them either 
to our advantage in this world, or the increaſe 


Now every one of theſe conſiderations has x 


were no God there could be no ground. Nay, 
on the contrary the moſt real foundation of 


and we ſhould be ſo much more miſerable than 
the beaits, by how much we have a quicker 
_—— and a deeper conſideration of 

ings. 1 e 1 
So that if a man had arguments ſufficient 
to perſuade him, that there is no God (as there 
is infinite reaſon to the contrary) yet the be- 
lief of a God is ſo neceſſary to the comfort 
and happineſs of our lives, that a wiſe man 
could not but be heartily troubled to quit ſo 
pleaſant an error, and to part with a deluſion, 
which is apt to yield ſuch unſpeakable ſatisfaction 
to the mind of man. Did but man conſider 
the true notion of goodneſs and of all deſira- 
ble perfections, that even thoſe very perſons 
who are of ſuch irregular underſtandings, as 
not to believe there is a God, yet could not 
(if they underſtood themſelves) refrain from 
wiſhing with all their hearts that there were 
one. For is it not really deſirable to every Þ 


, 


the world as takes care of the frame of it, that 


it do not run into confuſion, and in that diſ- 
order ruin mankind ? That there ſhould be ſuch 
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rt a being, as takes particular care of every one 
ad of us, and loves us, and delights to do us good, 
n: as underſtands all our wants, and is able and 
on willing to relieve us in our greateſt ſtraits, 
er when nothing elſe. can; to preſerve us in our 
[ſe i greateſt dangers, to aſſiſt us againſt our worſt 

enemies, and to. comfort us under our ſharp- 


2 eſt ſufferings, when all other things ſet them 
ere {elves againſt us? Is it not every man's inter- 


V, eſt, that there ſhould be ſuch a Governor of 
of the world as really deſigns our happineſs, and 
n; hath omitted nothing that is neceſſary to it 3 


an as would govern us for our advantage, and 


cer vill require nothing of us, but what is for our 
of good, and yet will infinitely reward us for 


the doing of that, which is beſt for ourſelves? 


That will puniſh any man that ſhould go about 
to injure us? or to deal other ways with us 


ready to be reconcibd to us when we have 
offended him, and is ſo far from taking little 


he is willing to pardon our moſt willful miſ- 
carriages upon our Repentance and Amend- 
be ſuch a Being, if he be at all 
Why then ſhould any man be troubled that 


rom {lf concern d to ſhut: him out of the world? 
vere Ho. could ſuch a Governor as this be wanting 
very in the world, that is ſo great a comfort and 

in ecurity to mankind, and the confidence of all 
the ends of the earth. ? It God be ſuch a Being 
as I, deſcrib d, wo to the world if it were wi⸗ 


than himſelf in the like caſe would be dealt 
withal by us? In a word, ſuch a one, as is 


advantages againſt us Kae failing, that 


ment? And we have reaſon to believe God to 


there is ſuch a Being as this, or think hime 


hout him. This would be a thouſand times 
ä * greater 


greater loſs to mankind and of more diſmal 
. conſequence, and if it were true, ought to 
affect us with more grief and horror than the 
.extinguiſhing of the ſun. Sainz 

Let but all things be well conſider'd and I am 
very confident that if a wiſe and conſiderate man 
were left to himſelf and his own choice, to wiſh 
the greateſt good to himſelt he could deviſe ; after 
he had ſearch'd heaven and earth, the Jun 
of all his wiſhes would be this ,that there wer, 
Juſt ſuch a being as God is; Nor would he 
. Chooſe any other benefactor, or friend, or pro- 
tector for himſelf, or Governor for the whole 
world, than infinite power conducted and ma- 
nag'd by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs and 
juſtice, which is the true notion of a God. 

Nay, ſo neceſſary is God to the happineſs 0 
mankind, that tho” there were no God yet the 
Atheiſt himſelf upon ſecond thoughts would 
judge it convenient that the generality of men 
ſhould believe that there is one. For when th: 
Atheiſt had attain'd his end, and ( if it wer 
2 thing poſſible ) had blotted the notion of 
God out of the minds of men, mankind would 
in all probability grow-ſo melancholy and ſo 
unruly a thing , that he himſelf would think 
it fit in policy to contribute his beſt endes. 
vours to the reſtoring of men to their forme: 
belief. Thus hath God ſecur'd the belief of him: 
feff in the world, againſt all attempts to the 
contrary ; not only by riveting the notion of 
_ himſelf into our natures, but likewiſe by mak- 
ing the belief of this Being neceſlary to the 
peace and tranquillity of our minds, and id 
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the quiet and happineſs of Human Society. I i. 
80 that if we conſult our reaſon, W Te 
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but believe that there is, if our intereſt, we 
cannot but eafily wiſh that there were ſuch a 
Being as God in the world, Every thing 
within us and without us gives notices of Him. 
His name is written upon our hearths, and in 
every creature there are ſome prints and foot 
ſteps of him. Every moment we feel our de- 
pendance upon Him, and do by daily expe- 
rience find that we can neither be happy 
without Him, nor think our ſelves ſo. 

I confeſs, it is not a wicked man's intereſt, if 
he reſolve to continue ſuch , that 'there ſhould 
be a God; but then it is not man's intereſt to 
be wicked. It is for the general good of Hu- 
man Society, and conſequently of 1 
perſons, to be frue and juff, it is for man's 
health to be lemperate, and fol could inſtance 
in all other virtues. But this is the myſtery of 
Atheiſm, men are wedded to their luſts and 
reſoly*d upon a wicked courſe; and ſo it becomes 
their intereſt! to wiſh there were no God, and 
to believe ſo if they can. Whereas if men 
were minded to live righteouſly and ſoberly 
and virtuoufly in the world 76 believe @ God 
would be no hindrance or prejudice to any ſuch 
defign ; but very much for the advancement 
and furtherance of it. Men that are good and 
virtuous do eaſily believe a God; ſo that it is 
vehemently to be ſuſpected, that nothing but 
the ſtrength of men's loſts, and the power of 
vicious inclinations do ſway their minds and 
ſet a bias upon their © underſtandings towards 
Atbeiſm. (9111 oy 4 ITO Den LA N © php 
2. Atheiſm is imprudent, becauſe! it is 
in the iſe, The Atbeiſ contends agatr 
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ſtrange inequality and odds; for he ventures 


his eternal intereſt; whereas the Religious 
man. ventures only the loſs of his luſts (which it 
is much better for him to be without) or at 
the utmoſt, of ſome temporal conveniences ; 
and all this while is inwardly more content- 


ed and happy, and uſually more healthful, 


and perhaps meets with more reſpect and faith- 
fuller Friends, and lives in a more ſecure and 
flouriſhing condition, and more free from the 
evils and puniſhments of this world, than the 
Atheiſtical Perſon does? howewer, it is not 
much that he ventures: And after this life, if 
there be no God, is as well as he, but if there 
be a God, is infinitely better, even as much as 
unſpeakable and eternal happineſs is better than 
extreme and endleſs, miſery. S0 that if the 
Arguments for and againſt a God were equal, 
and it were an even queſtion whether there 
were one, or not: yet the hazard and danger 
is ſo infuiitely unequal, that in point of pru- 
dence and intereſt eyery man were obliged to 
incline to the affirmative ; and, whatever doubts 
he might have about it, to chooſe the ſafeſt 
ſide of the queſtion, and to make that the 
principle to live by. For he that acts wiſely 
and is a thoroughly prudent man, will be pro- 
vided againſt all events, and will take care to 
ſecure the main chance whatever happens; but 
the Atbeiſt in caſe things ſhould fall out con- 
trary to his belief and expectation, hath made 
no proviſion for this caſe. If contrary to his 
conſcience it ſhould prove in the iſſue, that there 
is a God, the man is loſt and undone for ever; 
If the Atheiſt when he dies ſhould find that his 


ſoul remains, after his body, and has only quit. 
ſoul remains after his body, and has only quit. 
3-20 tft FT i} ted 
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ted its Lodging, how will this man be amaz'd 
and blank'd, when, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, he ſhall find himſelf in a new and ſtrange 
place, amidſt a world of ſpirits, entered upon 
an evyerlaſting and unchangeable ſtate? How 


ſadly will the man be diſappointed, when he 


finds all things'otherwiſe than he had ſtated and 
determined them in this world? When he co- 
mes to appear before that God, whom he hath 
denied, and againſt whom he hath” ſpoken as 
deſpiteful things as he could; who can imagine 
the pale and guilty - looks of this man, and 
how he will ſhiver and tremble for the fear of 
the Lord, and for the glory of his Majefly ? How 
will he be- ſurpriſed with terrors on every fide, 
to find himſelf thus unex | 
verably plung d into a tate of ruin and deſpe- 


ration? And thus things may happen, for all 


this man's confidence now. For our belief, 
or disbelief of a thing does not alter the na- 
ture of:the n.. e ene, 

We cannot fancy things into being, or make 
them vaniſh into nothing by the ſtubborn con- 
fidence of our imaginations. - Thin 
Sullen as we are, and will be what they are, 
whatever we think of them. And if there be 
a God, a man cannot by an obſtinate disbelief 
of hin make him ceaſe to be, any more than 
2 man can put out the ſum by winking. 

And thus 1 have, as briefly and clearly as I 
could, endeavour'd to ſhew the ignorant: and 
folly of ſbeculative Atheiſm in denying the e- 
iſtence of Gad. And now it will be leſs need- 
ful to ſpeak of the other two principles of Re- 
ligion, the immortality f the Soul, and future 


Rewards, : For no man can have any reaſo- 
b 1 == 
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pectedly and irreco- 


are as. 


believe them; when a man does not doubt but 
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there is a God. Becauſe no man that owns 
the exiſtence of an infinite ſpirit can doubt of 


the poſſibility of a finite ſpirit, that is, ſuch a 


thing as is immaterial and does not contain 
any principle of corruption in it ſelf. And there 
is no man that belieyes the goodneſs of God, 


but muſt be inclin'd to think that he hath 


made ſome things for as long a duration as 

are capable of. Nor can any man, that ac- 
knowledgeth the boy and juſi providence of 
God, and that he loves righteouſneſs and ha- 
tes iniquity, and that he is a Magiſtrate and 
Governor of the World, and conſequently con- 
cerned to countenance the obedience, and to 
Puniſh the violation of his Laws; and that 
does withal conſider the promiſcuous diſpenſa- 
tions many times of God's Providence in this 
world; I ſay, no man that acknowledges. all 
this, can think it unreaſonable to conclude that 
after this life good men ſhall be rewarded, and 
linners; puniſhed ,, I have done with the firſt 


ſort of ir religious perſons, the ſpeculatius Atbeiſi. 


I ſhall ſpeak but briefly of the other 

— — practical Atheist, who is wicked and 
irreligious, notwithſtanding he does in ſome ſort 
believe that there is a God „and a future ſtate, 
he is likewiſe guilty. of prodigious folly. The 
principle of the ſpeculative Atbeiſt argues more 
ignorance , but the practice of the ether argues 
greater folly. Not to believe a God and 
ther life, for which there is ſo much evidence 
of Reaſon, is great ignorance and folly; but 
tis the higheſt madneſs, when a man does 
believe theſe things, to live as if he did not 


that 
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that there is a God, and that according às he 
demeans himſelf towards him he'will make 3 
happy or miſerable for ever, yet to live ſo as ix 
he were certain of the contrary, and as no man 
in reaſon can live but he that is well aſſured 
that there is no God. It was a ſhrewd faying 
of the old Mont, that two kind of Priſons 
would ſerve for all offenders in the world, an 
Inguiſi tion and a Bedlam: If any man ſhould 
deny the being of a God and the immortalit7 
of the ſoul, ſuch a one ſhould be put in to 
the firſt of theſe, the Inguiſition, as being a de- 
ſperate Heretick; but if any man ſhould profeſs 
to believe theſe things, and yet allow himſelf 
in any known wickedneſs, ſuch a one thould 
be put into Bedlam; becauſe there cannot be a 
greater folly and madneſs than for a man in 
matters of the greateſt moment and coticernment 
to act againſt his beſt reaſon and underſtanding, 
and by his life to contradict his belief. Such a 
man periſh with his eyes open, and know- 
ingly andoes- himſelf; he runs upon the grea- 
teſt dangers which che clearly ſees to be before 
him, and precipitates himſelf into thoſe. evils 
which he profeſſed to believe to be real and in- 
tolerable; and wilfully neglects the 8 5 
of that unſpeakable. good and happineſs whicl 
he is perſwaded is certain and attainable; Thus 
much for the . econd way of» Confimation.'” 
III. The third way of Confirmation ſhall be, 
by endeavouring to vindicate Religion from 
oſe common imputations which ſeem to charge 
it with ignorance or imprudence. And they are 
chiefly . theſe three. 903, F125 oe S508 4 * 
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3. Making a fooliſh Bargain. 


_ Birft, Credulity.: a they, the foundation of 


Religion is the belief of thoſe things, for which 
we have no ſufficient reaſon, and conſequently 
of which we can have no good aſſurance; as 


the belief of a God, and of à future ſtate after 
this life; things which we never ſaw , nor did 


experience, nor ever ſpoke with any body that- 


did. Now. it ſeems to argue too great a for- 


wardneſs and eaſineſs of belief to aſſent to any 


thing upon inſufficient grounds 


8731 To this anſwer, Mood % ner 918 
1. That if there be ſuch a Being as God, 
and ſuch a thing as a future ſtate after this life, 
it cannot (as I ſaid before) in reaſon be expected, 


that we ſhould have the evidence of ſenſe for 


ſuch things: For he that believes a God, be- 
lieves ſuch a Being, as hath all perfections, a- 


mong which this is one, that he is a ſpirit; 


and conſequently that he is inviſible, and can 


not be ſeen. He likewiſe that believes an other 


life after this, profeſseth to believe a ſtate of 
which in this life we have no trial and experi- 
ence. Beſides, if this were a good objection, 
that no man ever ſaw theſe things, it ſtrikes 
at the Atheiſt as well as us. For no man ever 
faw the World to be from eternity; nor Epi- 
curus his Athoms, of which notwithſtanding he 


believes the world was) made. 
. We have the beſt evidence for theſe things 


which they are capable of at. preſent, ſuppoſing 


they were. 


3. Thoſe who deny theſe | pr inciples muſt 
be much more credulous, that is believe things, 


. . ]è d'. 22D eee... ac ie. ²˙ mw Coe niet 4 


upon incomparably leſs evidence a. 
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The Atbeiſt looks upon all that are religious as 


a company of credulous fools. But he, for 
his part, pretends to be wiſer, than to believe 


any thing for company; he cannot entertain 


things upon thoſe flight grounds which move 
other men; of ta would win his aſſent to any 
thing, yoù muſt give him # clear demonſtration 

for it. Now there's no way to deal With this 
man of reaſons this rigid exaCter of ſtrict demon- 
ſtration for things, which are not capable of it, 
but by ſhewing him, that he is an Fun dreg ti- 
mes more credulous, that he begs more''prin- 
2 » takes more things' for granted without 
offering to prove them, and aſſents to more 
ſtrange concluſions upon weaker grounds, than 
thoſe whom he ſo much accuſeth of credulity: 
And to evidence this, I ſhall brieffy give vou 
an account of the Arhei/i's Creed , and preſent 


you with a Catalogue of the fundamental: Ar- 


ticles of his Faith. He believes that there is no 


God , nor poſſibly can be, and conſequently 
that the wiſe, as well as unwiſe of AM ages 
have been miſtaken, except himſelf and a tew ' 
more. ien  VEW O65 | SUIT ˖ 0s 
He believes that either all the world have 
been frighted with an apparition of "their oπ) n 
fancy, or that they have moſt unnaturally 
conſpired together to cozen themſelves; © or 
that this notion of a God is a trick 'of policy, 
tho* the greateſt Princes and Politicians do not 
at this day know ſo much, nor have done time 
out of mind. He believes, either that the Hea- 
vens and the Earth and all things in them had 
no Original cauſe of their being, or elſe, that 
they were made by chance and happened, he. 


knows not how, to be as they are; and that 
* "2 4 * 1 EA In 
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9 
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4 * * 
if 


\ 


by great good fortune fallen out as happily 
and as regularly as if the geateſt wiſdom had 


24 


vance of them. Je believes that matter of it 
ſelf is utterly void of all ſenſe, unier/tanding 
and liberty; but, for all that, he is of opinion 
that the parts of matter may now and then 
happen to be ſo conveniently dip 5 a8 to 
have all theſe qualities, and moſt dextrouſly to 
Per form all thoſe fine q and fr ee operations: which 
the ignorant attribute to Spirits. 

Iqchis is the ſum; of his belief. And it is a 
wonder, that there ſhould be found any perſon 
pretending to reaſon or wit that can aſſent to 
ſuch à heap of abſurdities , whichbare fo groſs 
and palpable that they may be felt. So that if 
e had his due, it will certainly fall 
to the Athei/?'s ſhare. to be the moſt credulous 
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q an 
r{0n;, that is, to believe things upon the . 
ſügh teſt reaſons... For he does not pretend to th 
prove any thing of all this, only he finds him - Ich 
ſelf, he knows not why, inclin'd to believe N up 
ſo , and to laugh at thoſe that do not. co! 
II. The /econd imputation is ſingularity the af- ¶ ue 
feCtation whereof is unbecoming a wiſe man. 
To this charge I anſwer. 
1. If by Religion be meant the belief of the thi 
principles of Religion, that there is a God and a ſtd 
Providence; that our ſouls are immortal, and N pat 
that there are rewards to be expected after this I die 
life; theſe are ſo far from being ſingular opi- Jo! 
nions, that they are and always have been the ble 
. opinion of mankind, even of the molt Fhis 
arbarous Nations. In ſo much that the = be 

{ „ e 
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* 

} | with the names of above ſive or fix perſons 
who denied a God. And Lucretius aknowledg- 
eth that Epicurus was the firſt: who did oppoſe 
+ I choſe great foundations of Religion, the Proui- 
it dence of God, and! the immortality of the foul: 
s 8 Primum'Grajus homo, &c, meaning Epicurus. 
n 2. If by Religion be meanta living up to thoſe 
n principles, that is, to act conformably to our 
to beſt reaſon and underſtanding, and to live as it 
to does become thoſe who do believe a God and a 
ch future: ſtate; this is acknowledged, even by thoſe 
vo live otherwiſe, to be the part of every 
2 WW wiſe man; and the contrary to be the very 
madneſs f folly, and height of diſtraction: Noe 
thing being more ordinary than for men whd 
live. wickedly to aknowledge that they ought 
to dovotherwiſe, - Nec $7110 envitst4 x5 oR7 


and practice of the world it be ſomewhat fngus 
ar for men trulyo and thoroughly to live up" 
the principles of their religion, yet Angularity in 


iponsany':man's/prudence” chat it is a ſingular 
commendation of it. In two caſes ſingularity is 
af · N very commend able. 


* 


F 8 


% 


aan. i. When theres a neceſſity of it in order to 
Iz man's greateſt intereſt and happineſs. 1 


the think it to be a reaſonable aceount for any man 
nd a tb give, "why he does not live as the greateſt 
and part bf the world do, that he has no mind to 


this die as they do and to periſh with them; he is 8 


opi- not: diſpoied to be a" Pool, and to be miſers- 


the le for company; he has no inclination to have 


moſt his laſt end like "theirs 300% Enoto not Gad, and 
J not the goftetsf bis on , and ſtall be pu 
IR | 1 wwit 


3. Though according to the common courſe 


this matter is ſo far from being a reflection 
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with everlaſting dęſtruction from the preſence: of 


de Lord, and from the glory of his power... 


2. It is very commendable to be /ngular-in 
any excelleney, and I have ſhewn that Religion 


is the greateſt excellency: to be ſingular in any 


thing that is wiſe, and worthy, and excellent, 
is not a diſparagement, but a praiſe: every man 


would chooſe to be thus ingular. L JU 2 8 
3. The third imputation is, that Religion is 2 


fooliſh bargain; becauſe they who are religious 


Hazard the parting with a preſent and certain 


happineſs for that which is future and uncer- 
tain. J To this Lanſtwer. J. let it be granted 4 
that the aſſurance which we have of future re- 


Wards falls ſhort of the evidence of ſenſe. For 


I doubt not, but that ſaying of our ſaviour; 
Bleſſed is he ꝛuho hath beliebed, and not ſten; and 
thoſe expreſſions of the Apoſtle , be walk byfaith 
and not by gght , and faith is the euidence of things 
not ſeen, are intended by way of aba tement and 
diminution to the evidence of Faith, and do 


ſigniße that the report and Teſtimony of others 


is not ſo great evidence as that of our own ſen- 
ſes: And tho we have ſufficient aſſurance of 
an other ſtate, yet no man can think we have 
ſo great evidence, as if we our. ſelves had been in 
2 other world, and ſeen how all things are 

„CCC H5y36Dt9 > 8 26M | 

2. We have ſufficient aſſurance of theſe things 
and ſuch as may beget in us a well grounded 
confidence, and free us from all doubts of the 


venture his greateſt intereſts in this world upon 
the ſecurity, that he hath of an other: For, 


1. We have as much aſſurance of theſe things as 
things future and at a diſtance are capable of, F. 


. and 


contrary , and perſuade a reaſonable man to + 
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and he is a very unreaſonable man, that would 
deſire more: Future and inviſible things are 
not capable of the evidence of ſenſe; but We 


and in this, every reaſonable man ought to reſt 
fatigeds. ©, rein | ©. be 

2. We have as much as is abundantly  ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify ; every man's diſcretion, who 
2 tor the great and eternal things of an other world, 
us Fhazards or parts with the poor and tranſitory 
in things of this life. And for the clearing of this 
r- Mit will be worth our conſidering, that the great- 


4, cit affairs of this world, and the moſt impor- 
& tant concernments of this life, are all conduct- 
or Ned only by moral demonſtrations. Men every 
r, Jay venture their, lives and eſtates only upon 
nd moral aſſurance. For inſtance, men who ne- 
ith Ner were at the Eaſt or Maſi- Indies, or in Turky, 


or Hain, yet do venture their whole eſtate in 
fick thither, tho they have no Mathematical 


do Nmonſtration but only moral aſſurance, that there 
ers are ſuch places. Nay „ Which is more » men | 


yery day cat and drink, tho, I think no man 
can demonſtrate out of. Euclid. or Apollonius 
gat his Baker or Brewer or Cook have not con- 
eyed poiſon into his meat or drink. And that 
man, that would be ſo wiſe and cautions as not 
to eat or drink” till he could demonſtrate this to 


ngs imſelf, I xnow no other remedy. for him, but 
Jed That in great gravity and wiſdom he muſt die 
the For fear of death. And for any man to urge, 
to Phat tho men in temporal affairs proceed upon 
pon Hnoral aſſurance, yet there is greater aſlurance 
or, tequired to make men ſeek Heaven and avoid 


Fal, ſeems, to me to. be highly ,unrealanable, = 
For ſuch an aſſurance of things, as will make 


\ * 


have the greateſt rational evidence for them, 


by prejudice or paſſion, or the intereſt of any 


diligently to confider theſe things, becauſe the) 


| there be a God, or not? whether our foul 
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men circumſpe& and careful to avoid a leſſer fl / 
danger, ought in all reaſon to awaken men! 


much more to the avoiding of a greater, ſuch 
an aſſurance as will ſharpen mens defires and 


_ quicken their endeavours for the obtaining of 


a lefſer good, ought in all reaſon to animate 
men more powerfully and to inſpire them with 


a greater vigor and induftry in the purſuit of 


that which is infinitely greater. For why the 


ſame aſſurance ſhould not operate as well in: 


great danger as in a leſs, in a great good as in 
a ſmall and conſiderable one, I can ſee no reaſon; 


unleſs men will fay, that the greatneſs of a 


| 

{ 
evil danger is an encouragement to man to ruf 
upon it, and that the greatneſs 'of. any good 
and happineſs ought in reaſon to diſhearten mei 
ieee ! 
And now I think I may with reaſon intreat ſuc | 
as are atheiſtically inclined, to conſider theſe thing 
ſeriouſly and impartially;and if there be weight i 
theſe conſiderations which I have offered to then 
to ſway with reaſonable men, I would beg of fuch, 
that they would not ſuffer themſelves to be biaſſe 


luſt or wordly advantage, to a contrary pet 
ſuaſion. 3 i e | 
Firſt » I would intreat them ſeriouſly: ant 


are of ſo great moment and concernment tc 
every man. If any thing in the world de 
ſerve our ſerious ſtudy and conſideration theſt 
principles of Religion do. For what can im 
port us more to be ſatisfied in, than whethe! 
ſhall periſh with our bodies, or be immort; 
and ſhall continue for ever. And if fo , wheth 
Bein : 1 


, 
El 
« 


wiſe man; but if an 


with his own life. 


The Wisdom of being Religious. 
jn that eternal ſtate which remains for men 
after this life, they ſhall not be happy or miſe- 
rable for ever , according as they have demeaned 
themſelves in this world ? If theſe things be ſo, 
y are of infinite conſequence to us; and 
therefore it highly concerns us to inquire di- 
ligently about them, and to *ſatisfy our minds 
concerning them one way or other... For theſe 
are not matters to be ſlightly and ſuperticially 
thought upon, much leſs 


351 


( as the way of 


I 


tha 


atheiſtical men is) to be play'd and jeſted with- 
al. "There is no greater a 
and inconfiderate 
ſcoff at Religion. 


gument of a light 
n profanely to 
It is a fign that man hath 
no regard to himſelf, and that he is not touch'd 
with a ſenſe of is own intereſt, who love to 
g with edg'd Tools and to play with 
life and death. This is the very mad man that 
Salomon ſpeaks of, who caſteth 
rows and death, and ſaith, Am I not in ſport ? 
To examine ſeverely and debate ſerioully the 
principles of Religion, is a thing worthy of a 
man ſhall turn Religion 
into rallery, and think to confute it by two 
or three bold jeſts, this man doth not render 
Religion, but himſelf ridiculous , in the opi- 
nion of all confiderate men; becauſe he ſports 
If the principles of 
Religion were doubtful and uncertain, yet 
they concern us ſo nearly that we ought to be 
ſerious in the examination of them, And if 
they were never ſo clear and evident, 
may be made ridiculous. by vain an 
fouly men; as the graveſt and wiſeſt perfon in th 
world may be abuſed by being put inito a folg 
ther coat, and the moſt noble and excellent 


firebrands , ar- 


et they 
frothy 


Poem 


may 
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| may be debaſed and made vile by being turn'd 
into burlz/que. But of this I ſhall have occa- 


fion to ſpeak more largely in my next diſ- 


courſe. 1 


So that it concerns every man, that would 
not trifle away his ſoul and fool himſelf in to 
irrecoverable miſery with the greateſt ſe- 
riouſneſs to inquire into theſe matters Whether 
they de ſo or not, and patiently to con- 


ider the arguments which are brought for 


them. For many have miſcarried about theſe 
things, not becauſe there is not reaſon and evi- 
dence enough for them, but becauſe they have 
not had patience enough to conſider them. 

Secondly, conſider theſe things impartially. 
All wicked men are of a party againſt Religion, 


Some luſt or intereſt engageth them againſt it. 


Hence it comes to paſs that they, axe apt to light 


the ftrongeſt arguments that can be brought for 


it, and to cry up every weak one againſt it, 
Men do generally and without difficulty aſſent 
to Mathematical truths, becauſe it is no body's 
intereſt to deny them; but men are flow to be- 
lieve moral and divine Truths; becauſe by their 
Iuſts and intereſt they are prejudic'd againſt them. 
And therefore you may obſerve that the more 
virtuoſly any man lives, and the leſs he is in- 
ſlav'd to any luſt, the more ready he is to en- 
tertain the principles of Religion. Therefore 


when you are examin:ng theſe matters, do not 


take into conſideration any ſeniual. or wordlz 
intereſt, but deal clearly and impartially wi 


your felves. Let not temporal andlittle advan- - 


tages ſway you againſt a greater and more dura- 
IS... 6. 0 
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| Think thus with your ſelves, that you have 
not the making of things true or falſe, but that 
me truth and exiſtence of things is already fix d 6 
and ſettled, and that the principles of Religion 
are already either determinately true or falſe 
„before you think of them; either there is a 
God, or there is not; either your ſouls are 
immortal, or they are not; one of theſe is cer - 
nin and neceſſary, and is not now to be al- 
; tered ; the truth of things will not comply { 
. WW with our conceits, and bend it ſelf to our in- | 
" WH terefts. Therefore do not think what you would | 
, have to be; but conſider impartially what is, | 


and (if it be whether you will or no.] Do not 
| reaſon thus; 1 would fain be wicked and ther: 
4 fore it is my. intereſt there ſhould be no God, | 
. nor no life atter this; and therefore I will en- 

m Lbeavour to prove that there is no ſuch thing, « 
and will ſnew all the favour I can to that de 
of the gueſtion, I will bend my 1 z 
and wit to ſtrengthen the negative, and wil 

A ſtand to make it as true as; I can. This is 
fond, becauſe it is the way to cheat thy ſelf; 


* 
* 


; 
; 
1 
i 


- end that we may do as often as we pleaſe, 
but the nature of things will not be impoſed 


' upon. If then thou be as wiſe as thou oughteſt 
\- I to be, thou wilt reaſon thus with thy ſelf. 
My higheſt intereſt is not to be deceived about 
theſe matters, therefore ſetting aſide all other 
xt || conſiderations 1 will endeavour to know the 
ly truth, and yield to that. Jo 318q 31218579 9716 
ch And now: it is time to draw towards a con- 
\_ Juſion of this long diſcourſe. And that which 
I have all this while been endeavouring to con- 
vince men of and to perſuade them to, is no- 
other but what God himſelf doth particularly. 


recommend to us as proper for human confide- 
ration; unto man he faid , behold the fear g 

the Lord that is wiſdom, and to depart from evil, 
is under ſtanding. Whoever pretends to reaſon, 
and calls himſelf a man, is obliged to acknow- 
ledge God and to demean himſelf religiouſly - 
towards him. For God is - to-the underſtand- 

ing of man, as the light of the ſun is to our 
om „the firſt and the plaineſt and the moſt 
glorious object of it. He fills Heaven 
and Earth, and every- thing in them does re- 
preſent him to us. Which way ſoever we 
turn our ſelves, we are encountred with clear 
evidences and ſenſible demonſtrations of a Dei- 
ty: For (as the Apoſtle reaſons) + The in- 
viſible things of bim from the creation 55 the 
world are clearly ſeen , being underſtood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power 
and godbead ; tie Td c, dures averoaroynTes, 


fe that they are without excuſe; that is, thoſe 


men that knowndGod have no apology to 
make for themſelves. Or if men do know 
and believe that there is ſuch a being as God; 
not to. conſider the proper conſequences of ſuch 


_ a Principle + not to demean our ſelves towards 


him as becomes our relation to him and de- 
pendance upon him, and the duty which we 


naturally owe him, this is great ſtupidity and 


inconfiderateneſs. _ 211 4 . . 
And yet he that conſiders the lives and actions 
of the greateſt part of men, would verily think 
that they underſtood nothing of all this. There- 
fore the ſcripture repreſents wicked men as 
without underſtanding. It is a nation void of 
counſel , neither is there any underſtanding in them: 
And elſe. where, have all the workers: of iniquity 
Ae. yi 0 


ol him, becauſe he is ſo eminently fuch. There 
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no bnowledge Not that they are deſtitute of the f 
natural faculty of underſtanding; but they do not | 


uſe it as they ought ; they are not blind, but 


they wink, they, detain the truth of God in 
unrighteouſneſs, and tho they know God yet 
they do not glorify him as God, nor ſuffer the 
apprehenſions of him to have a due influence upon 
their hearts and lips. 
Mien generally ſtand very much upon the cre- | 
dit and reputation of their underſtandings , ang 4 
of all things in the world hate to be account- | 
ed fools, becauſe it is ſo great a reproach. ; Ihe | 
beſt way to ayoid this imputation and to bring 
off the credit of our underſtandings is to be truly | 
religious, to fear. the Lord and, io depart from | 
evil, For certainly there is no, ſuch; imprudent g 
perſon as he that neglects God and his ſoul, and 
is careleſs and flothful about his everlaſting con- | 
cernments; becauſe this man acts contrary to 

his trueſt rea ſon and beſt intereſt; he neglects f 
his own ſafety, and is active to procure his | 


A SD a þ WW if 
own ruin; he flies from happineſs and runs | 
away from it.as faſt as he can, but | purfues } 
miſery, and makes haſte to be undone. Hence ö 


it is that Salomon does all along in the Proverbs 
give the title of Foo! te 4 wicked, man , 
Were his proper name and the atteſt character 


is no fool to the ſinner, who ever moment ven- 
tures his ſoul, and lays his eyerlaſting intereſt at 
the ſtake. Every time a man provokes: God, 
he does the greateſt miſchief to himſelf that can 
be imagined. A mad man, that cuts himſelf 
and tears his own fleſh and daſhes his head a- 
gainſt the ſtones, does not act ſo unreaſonably as 
he, becauſe he is not fo env e he does. 
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Wickedneſs is a kind of voluntary phrenſy and 
a choſen diſtraction, and every ſinner does 
wilder and more extravagant things than any 
man can do that is craz'd and out of his wits, 
only with this ſad difference that he knows 
better what he does. For to them who believe 
an other life after this, an eternal ſtate of hap- 


pineſs or miſery in another world (which is 


but a reaſonable poſtulatum or demand among 
Chriſtians) there is nothing in Mathematics 
more demonſtrable than the folly of wicked 
men; for it is not a clearer and more evident 
principle that the whole is greater than a part, 
than that eternity and the concernments of- it 
WE to be. preferred before Wm. 
1 Will therefore put the matter into a tem- 
poral caſe, that wicked men who underſtand 
any thing of the rules and principles of worldly 
Wiſdom may fee the imprudence of an irreli- 
gious and finful courſe, and be convinced that 
05 their way is their folly, even themſelves being 
Is that man wiſe, as to his body and his 
health, who only cloathes his hands but leaves 
his whole body naked? who provides only a- 
gainſt the tooth-ach, and neglects whole troops 
of mortal diſeaſes that are ready to ruſh in 
upon him? Juſt thus does he, who takes care 
only for this vile body, but neglects his 3 
cious and immortal ſoul; who is very ſolici- 
tous to prevent ſmall and temporal inconve- 
niences, but takes no care 70 
a I 
Is he a prudent man as to his temporal e- 
fate, that lays deſigns only for a day, wit- 
hout any proſpect to, or proviſion for the re- 
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maining part of his life ? even ſo. does he that 


provides for the ſhort time of this life, but 


takes no care, for all Eternity, which is to be 


wiſe for a moment, but a fool for ever, and 
to act as untowardly and as croſly to the rea- 
ſon of things as can be imagined, to regard 
time as if it were eternity, and to | 
eternity as if it were but a ſhort time. Do 
we count him a wiſe man, who is wiſe in 
any thing but in his own proper profeſſion and 
employment, wiſe for every body but himſelf; 
who is ingenious to contrive his own miſery 
and to do himſelf a miſchief, but is dull and 
ſtupid as to the deſigning of any real - benefit 
and advantage to himſelf? Such a one is he, who 
is ingenious in his Calling „ but a bad Chri- 
ſtian; for - Chriſtianity is more our proper 
calling and profeſſion than the very trades we 
live upon: and ſuch is every ſinner, Who is 
wiſe, to do evil but to do good hath no underflan- 
age; Eo 30 gig 0 hd lg oely mn 
"= it wiſdom; in any man to. neglet and 


can; be his ſoreſt enemy? or with a - weak. 


1 


70 to go out to meet him that comes a- 
gainſt him with thouſands of thouſands ? to fly 


a ſmall danger and run upon à greater? Thus 
does every wicked man that * — and con- 


temns God, ho; can ſave or deſtroy bim; who 
Atriues with his Maker and proveketh the Lofd 
to jealouſy, and with the ſmall, and inconh- 
derable forces of a man takes the field againſt 


the mighty Cad, the Lord of Hes; who fears | 


them that can Full the Body, but after that , 


have..,no; more that n an do; but fears 


3 not 


not him, who after he hath killed, can deſtroy 


both body and foul in hell; and thus does he 
who for fear of any thing in this world ventures 


to diſpleate God; for in ſo doing he runs 
away from men, and falls into the hands of 
the living God; he flies from a temporal dan- 
ger and leaps into Hell, Is not he an im- 
prudent man, who in matters of the greateſt mo- 
ment and concernment neglects opportunities 
never to be retriev'd, who ſtanding upon the 
ſhore, and ſeeing the tide making haſte to- 
wards him a pace, and that he hath but a few 
minutes to ſave himſelf, yet will lay himſelf 


to ſleep there, till the cruel ſea ruſh in upon 


him and overwhelm him? And is he any 
better, who trifles away this day of God's grace 
and patience, and fooliſhly adjourns the neceſſary 
work of repentance and the weighty bulineſ; 
of Religion to a dying hour: 

And, to put an end to theſe queſtions. Ts 
he wiſe who hopes to attain the end without 
the Means, nay, by Means that are quite 


cContrary to it? Such is every wicked man, who 
hopes to be bleſſed hereafter without being holy 


here, and to be happy, that is; to find a plea- 
ſure in the enjoyment of God and in the com- 
pany of holy ſpirits, by rendering himſelf as 


unſuitableland unlike to them as he can. 


- *Wouldft thou then be truly wiſe? Be wiſe 
for thy ſelf, wiſe for thy ſoul, wiſe for eter- 
nity. Reſolve upon a religious courſe of life. 
Fear God and depart from evil, Look be- 
yond things preſent and ſenſible ' unto things 
which are not ſeen and are eternal; labour to 
ſecure the great intereſts of another world } 


ac. £AA . + 4 o£ S 6 _o ac Aacoa as abi? . 
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and refer all the actions of this ſhort and dying 
lite to that ſtate, which will be begin, but 
will 


is approved of men now, but what fhall fi- 
nally be approved by God, is true wiſdom; 
that which is eſteemed ſo 
fountain and origi 


Judge of 625 eovÞSinmor 
and oo Religion may think "themſelves wiſe, 
and may erjoji this 


But there is a time a coming, when the mqſt 
profane and atheiſtical, who now ascount it 


For if Religion be the | beſt knowlege and 
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never have an end: and this will approve it 
ſelf, to be wiſdom at the laſt , whatever the 
world judge of it now. For not that which 


* 


inal of all wiſdom, the firſt rule 
the beſt. ee angie eee 


and meaſure, 
deny not but thoſe that are wicked and 
eir delufion for a while: 


a piece of Gallantry and an argument of a 
great ſpirit, and of a more than common wit 
and underſtanding to flight God , and to baffle 
Religion, and to level all the diſcourſes of an o- 
ther world with the Poetical deſcriptions of - 
the Fairy-Land ; I fay, there is a day acaming, 
when all theſe witty fools ſhall be uphappily 

undeceived, and not being able to enjoy the! 

deluſion any longer, ſhall call” themſelves fools 


for t oo ns CO 
But why ſhould F uſe ſo much importunity 
to perſuade men to that,” which is ſe excellent, 
ſo uſeful, and ſo neceſſary? The thing [it ſelf 
bath allurements in it beyond all arguments. 


o 


wiſdom , I can not add any thing beyond this to. 
your undeſtandings, to raiſe your eſteem of it:I can 
preſent nothing nd this to your affections to 
excite your love an —_— All that can be done 
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is to bet hp 3 before men, and to offer 
it to their choice; and if men's natural deſire 
ps ili and knowledge and happineſs will 
| rſuade them to be religious, tis in vain 
p + 1 arguments; if the, fi * ol theſe beauties 
wil got Harry erty affe 74 tis to no * 
po to go about to compel a liking, and to 
* and puſh. forward; a match to the making 
N es is neceſfary. . Religion is matter 

our freeſt choice, and if men will obſtina- 
tely an wilfully ſet themſelves againſt it, there 
is no re « : Pertinaciae nullum remidiun 
Fofuit Deus, G has provided no. remedy Fi 
le ob/linacy af 8 but if they will chute 
fools . be e he will od 
them. to inherit their own choice. and to 
0 the PAR co, ſinners. 0 24 
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* 8 che Lk 01 this Chapter | 
* the Apoſtle makes a compariſon 


SJ. Chriſtian Religion, and ſbews 
the Chriſtian to de in truth 
CONE and ſubſtance what the. Fewnfb 
Was _ in type and ſhadow, ver. 3. V are 


he was partaker of by virtue of * 155 born | | 
et her man thinket that be 


And then he enumerates the ſeveral 1 
in the Jetyiſb Church, ver. 4, 5. 

I might alſo haue co wy ger wal e 42 5 277 
he might 777 in the fleſh, I more ; 7 . 
a, erghth day, of the flock of Ihaet, = | 


between the Tewiſb and be 


the Circumciſion 3 wor 4 Cod in the ſpirit. 
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Angyet-be tells: us h, -t0 
all theſe advantafesfor Christ IJ” ce, C 5 ig 
Re Bui iobat things, © 


1 accounted, 4% For Chriſt, 
theſe, but if 3 any thing 
vals in- this world be wa -w 


In which words * 8 * the high 
eſteem he had for the Chriſtiah Religion: which 
he calls the Fnowledge. of: Cbriſi Feſus bis Lord; 
the excellency . Wherebf appear d ſo great to 
him that he valued nothing in compariſon of 
the-adramnager herd by the knowledge” of It: 
My deſign at this time from this Text is to 
repreſent the excellency of this knowledge of 
the 'Chtiſtian Religion Ibohe that of any an 
Religion or inſtitution” in the world. And here 
1 ſhall not conſider: the external evidence which 
we have of the truth of Chriſtianity and of the 
Divinity of its d0ctfine, in which reſpect it Ib. 
' hath incomparably the advantage ot any other e 
Th ion: but baly the internal ;excellency of NG 
octrine it Tel , abſtracting from the Di- 
— ney of OY And that in 4heſe, fout 
reſpects | 72 EHB 45 . — 4 
Bg. As it deb there clearly reveal to ws Þ* 
the nature of God, Which is the preat founda- 
tion of all Religion. © 
\ Secondly. As it Bu wi a more tertain"and | 
pref Law for 'the n of Bi Lives, T 
"Thirth. As it POOR 
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Fourthly. As it furniſhes us with better mo- 
tives and conſiderations to patience” and Son- 
tentedneſs under the evils and afflictions of this 
life. Now theſe are the greateſt advantages 
that any Religion can have; To give men 
right apprehenfions of God, a perfect rule of 
good life, and efficacious arguments to perſua- 
0 men to de good, and patiently to beat the 
evils and ſufferings of this life. "And theſe ſhall 
be the heads of 'my following: diſcourſe," 1 
I. The Chriſtian Religion doth more clear- 
y reveal to us the nature of God, than any 
Religion ever did. And to have right aj | 
henfions of God is the great foundations Gf all 
Religion. For according as mens notions of God 
are ſuch will their Religion be. If men have grofs 
and falſe conceptions of God, their Religion 
will be abſurd and ſuperſtitious. If men faney 
God to be an ill natur'd Being, arm'd with in- 
finite power; one that delights in the mi and 
min of his creatures and is ready to take all ad- 
yantages againſt them, they may fear him, 
dut they will hate him; and they will be apt 
to be ſuch towards one another as they fa 
God to be towards them; for all Religion doth 
naturally incline men to imitate him whom | 
| ey worſhißp. | 
I Now the Chriſtian Religion ives us a more 
5 us Perfect and a more lovely character of God than 
nda- ny Religion ever did. It repreſents him to us 
Is a pots Spirit (which the Heathens did not ge- 
and erally believe) and that he is to be worſhipped 
ives. In ſuch 2a manner as is moſt ſuitable to his ſpi- 
po- Fitual nature, (which not only the Heathens but 
the ven the Jews themſelves were extremely mis- 
A, aken 0 God is 4 foe 1 or our Sayiour) 
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and they that worſhip him „ muſt worſhip him ii las 
ſpirit: and in truth. It is true indeed God him- I 
telf did command ſacrifices to the ers, and Nan 
all thoſe external and troubleſome obſeryances, of Cl 
which their Religion did confiſt: But then it h YG 
to be conſider'd, that be did not inſtitute this Ne 
way of worſhip, becauſe it was moſt ſuitable 
to his on nature, but becauſe of the carnality 
of their hearts and the proneneſs of that people 
to Idolatry. Godꝭ did not preſcribe theſe things, 
becauſe thay were beſt, but becauſe the temper 
of that people would then admit;of nothing 
better. And this the ſcripture gives us ſfeyeral 
intimations of : Thou dehreft not ſacrifice , thou 
delighte/i not  in:burut-offerings s, ſaith David: 
And elſe-where more ;expreſly to this purpoſe; 
T ſpake not unto your Fathers ( lays G00 by the 
Prophet Feremigh).. nor. commanded them in the 
day that I brought them forth out of - the Land 
75 Egypt, concerning burnt-offer ings and ſacrifices; 
but this thing commended I them, ſaying , obey 
my voice. A ſufficient intimation that God did 
not primarily intend. to appoint this way of 
worſhip , and to impoſe it upon them as that, 
which was moſt. proper and agreeable to him; 
but that he condeſcended to it as moſt accom · 
modate to their preſent ſtate and inclination. Andi 
in this ſenſe alſo ſome underſtand what God ſays 
to the ſame People, by the Prophet Eze#zel, 
that: he gave them ſtatutes that were not good... 
And as the Chriſtian Religion gives a more“ 
perfect; ſo a more amiable. and lovely character 
of the Divine Nature. No Religion that ever 
was in the world does ſo fully repreſent. theſ.” 
goodneſs of God. and | his. tender.” love. fol 
mankind , which is the beſt and moſt. powertulſ” 
argument to the love of God. The Heathens[ 


The Excellenty bf the Chrifian Religion, 35) 
it as fierce ànd cruel and revengefull ; and therefore 
they endeavoured to appeaſe him by the horrid 

and barbarous ſacrifices of men, and of their'own 
of Children. And all along in the Old Teflament ' 
Jodl is generally repreſented as very ſtrict and ſe- 


t 5 ed | | 
this yere. But there are no where ſo plain and full 


eclarations of his mercy and love to the ſons of 
en, as are made in the Gel. In the Old Tefta- 
nent God is uſually ſtiled the Lord'of Hofs, be 
erect! and the terrible God: But in the New 'Tefta-":. 
ent he is repreſented to us by milder titles, the 
G and Father of our Lord Ieſus Cbriſt; ib 
ather of-mercies, and the God of all conſolations 3 
he God of all patiente ; the God" of love and peate, 
ay he is ſaid to be love it ſelf and to dibell in'leve. 
\nd this difference between the ſtile of the Old 
and New-Te/tament is ſo remarkable, that one of 
e greateſt $2275 in the Primitive Church (I 
dean that of the Gngſticts) did upon this very 
ound found their hereſy of two Gods; the one evil 


oben ad fierce and cruel, whom they call'd the God ot 
1 dae O/a-Teftament ; the other good and kind and 


erciful, whom they call d the God of the News 
o great a difference is there between the repre- 
Entations, which are made of God in the Books 
com- If the Jet and the Chriſtian Religion, as to 
And Fre at leaſt ſome colour and pretence for an 
ſays nagination of two Gods. 8 
ehiel, II. The Chriſtian Religion hath given us a more 8 
10d, fertain and perfect Law for the government of 
moref® lives. It hath made our duty more plain 
Acterknd certam in many inſtances, than either the 
ever hiloſophy ot the Heathens, or the precepts ot 

t the 4oſes done. It commands univerſal love and 
bags indneſs and good-will among men, a readineſs 
rerfulf forgive our greateſt enemies, 10 do good to tb 
thens et cate us, 10 * them that curſe us, and to. 
n him for them that deſpitefully uſe us and perſicute 
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us. And does incultate theſe | precepts more 
vebemently „ and forbid malice, and hatred, | 
and reyenge, and contention more ſtrictly, and 
peremptorily than any Religion ever did be- 
fore: As Will appear to any one that does but 
attentively read our Souiour's Sermon upon the. 
Wa pol ben ien aid o iti 
And as Chriſtianity hath given us a more 
certain ſo likewiſe a more perſic Law for the 
government of gur lives. All the -precepts of 
it are. reaſonable and wiſe, requiring ſuch duties 
of us as are ſuitable ta the light of nature, and 
do approve them ſelves to the beſt reaſon ot 
mankind, ſuch as have their foundation in the 
nature of God, and are an imitation of the 
divine excellencies; ſuch as tend to the perfec- 
tion of human nature and to raiſe the minds of 
men to the higheſt pitch of goodneſs and vir- 
tue. The Laws of our Religion are ſuch a8 
are generally uſefull and beneficial to the world, 
as do tend to the outward peace and the health, 
tonthe in ward comforts and contentment , and 
to the univerſal happineſs of mankind... They 
command nothing that is unnecefſary and bur- 
then ſom, as were the numerous Rites and Ce- 
remonies of the Few Religion, but what: is 
reaſonable , and uſeful, and ſubſtantial, And 
they omit nothing that may tend to the glory 
of God or the welfare of men, nor do they 
reſtrain us in any thing but what is contrary 
either to the regular inclinations of nature or to 
our reaſon , and true intereſt. They forbid us 
nothing but what is baſe and unwhorthy, to 
ſerve our humours and paſſions to repraoch 
our underſtandings and to make our ſelves fools 
and beaſts, in a Word, nothing but what os 
Bt von 4A dls SOS ov , 34 - abn 
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ſhonld live ſoberly, and righteoafly , 
in this preſent world, The fame Apoltle makes 
this the main and fundamental condition of 
the Covenant of the Goſpel on our part, Let 
every one that names the name of Chrift depart _ 
from iniquity. St. James deſcribes the Chriſtian 
Doctrine (which, he calls the wiſdom that is from 
above) by theſe characters: It is firſt pure, then 
praceable , gentile and eaſy to be intreated , full 
of mercy and good fruits, without hypocriſy. St. 
Peter calls the Goſpel, the tnowledge of bim 
that hath called us to glory and virtue; where- - 
(/ath be) are given unto us exceeding 77008 
nd precious promiſes , that by theſe you nicht 
be partaker of a Divine nature, having ed 
the corruption that is 1 


The Exctllency of the Chriffian' Religion. 
either to our. 


369 


vate harm and prejudice, or to 
publik diſorder and contuſion... nk” 

And that this is the tenor © 
the Goſpel will appear to any one from our 
$aviour's Sermons and Diſcourſe, ; particularly 
that upon the Mount; wherein he charges his 
Diſciples and Follawers to be humble, and meek 
and righteous, and merciful, and pure, and 
peaceable, and patient under ſufferings 
perſecutions and good and kind to all, 


of the Laws of 


and 


even . 

to thoſe that are evil and injuridus to us, ana 
to endeavour to excell in all goodneſs and vir- 

tue. This will appear likewiſe from the writ- - 

ings of the holy Apoſtles; I will inſtance but 
ſome few paſlages in them, St. Paul repte- 
ſents to us the deſign of the Chriſtian Doctrine 
in a very few words, but of admirable ſenſe 
and weight. TheGrace of God that bringeth Sal- 
vation hath appeared to all men, teaching us 
that denying ungodlineſs and wardly 


luſts we 
nd godly © 


the warld through 
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. . think on theſe things. 


and upon this conſideration he exhorts them 
to give all diligence to add to their faith the 
ſeveral virtues -of a good life, without which 
he tells them they are barren and unfruitful in 
the knowledge of 'our Lord Feſus-Chrift, I will 
conclude with that full and comprehenſive Pas- 
ſage of St. Paul to the Philippians: whatſoever 
things are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, 
( Je ova, whatſoever thing are of venerable 
eſteem) I hatſoever things are juſt, whatjoever 
things are pure (or chaſte ), whatſoever things 
are lovely , whatſoever things are 4 good report, 
if there be any virtue , if there by. any praiſe, 
But the perfection, the reaſonableneſs of the 
Laws of Chriſtianity will moſt plainly appear 
by taking a brief ſurvey of them. And they 
may all be refer'd to theſe two general heads: 
They are either ſuch, as tend to the perfection 
of human nature and to make man {ingly and 
n good, or ſuch as tend to the peace and 
2 7 of human Society. 
Firſt, Such as tend to the perfection of humane 
nature and to make men good fingly and per- 
ſonally conſidered. And the precepts of this 
kind may be diſtributed likewiſe into two ſorts, 
ſuch as injoin Piety towards God, or ſuch 


as require the good order and government af. 


5 


pleaſures of this life. THE e 
t. Such as injoin Piety towards God. All 
the duties of chriſtian Religion, whith reſpect to 
God,are no other but what natural light promts 
men to, excepting the two Sacraments (which 
* of great uſe and ſignificancy in the Chriſtian 
eligion-) and praying to God in the 1 
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ourſelyes in reſpect of the enjoyments and 
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we ſhould expreſs our inward Teverence and 


love to him by external worſhip and adoration, 
and by our readineſs to receive and obey all 
the revelations of his will; And that we ſnould 
teſtify our dependance upon him, and our 

confidence of his goodneſs, by conſtant prayers 


and ſupplications to him for mercy and help for 


our ſelves and others; And that we ſhould ac- 


knowledge our obligations to him for the many 


favours and benefits which every day and ever 
minute we receive from him, by continual 


praiſes and thanks-givings; And that on the 


contrary we ſhould not entertain any unworthy 
thoughts of God, nor give that honour and 


reverence which is due to him, to any other; 


reveabd will; that we ſhould carefully avoid 
the profane and irreverent uſe of his Name by 
curſing or cuſtomary ſwearing, and take h 


ot the neglect or contempt of his worſhip, 
or any thing belonging to it. This is the ſum 


of the firſt part of natural Religion, and theſe 


are the general heads of thoſeduties, which every 
man's reaſon tells him he owes to God: And 
theſe are the very things, which the Chriſtian. 
Religion does expreſly require of us, as might 
be evidenc'd from particular Texts in the New 


Teſtament. So that there is nothing in this part 
of Chriſtianity , but what, agrees, well with the 
TOE ONS 3 


A 3. 1 Such 
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and by the mediation of Jeſus-Chriſt. For 
the ſum of natural Religion, as i refetr more 
immediately to Ged is this: That we ſhould 
inwardly reverence and love God, and that 


that we ſhould not worſhip him in any manner 
that is either unſuitable to the excellency and 
perfection of his nature, or ' contrary to his 


and upon this conſideration he exhorts them 
to give all diligence to add to their faith the 
ſeveral virtues of a good life, without which 
| he tells them they are barren and unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Feſus- Cbriſt. I will 
conclude with that full and comprehenſive Pas- 
ſage of St. Paul to the Philippians. whatſoever 
things are true, whatſoever things are honeſt , 
( dea gta, whatſoever thing are of venerable 
eſteem) N hatſoever things are juſt, whatjcever 
things are pure ( or chaſte ), whatſoever things 
are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, 
/ there be any virtue, if there by. any praiſe, 


hint on theſe things. 5 | 
But the perfection, the reaſonableneſs of the 
Laws of Chriſtianity will moſt plainly appear 
by taking a brief ſurvey of them. And they 
may all be refer'd to theſe two general heads: 
They are either ſuch, as tend to the perfection 
of human nature and to make man ſingly and 
8 good, or ſuch as tend to the peace and 
pool. of human Society. 
Fir, Such as tend to the perfection of humane 
nature and to make men good fingly and per- 
ſonally conſidered. And the precepts of this 
kind may be diſtributed likewiſe into two ſorts, 
ſuch as injoin Piety towards God, or ſuch 
as require the good order and government a- 
ourſelves in reſpect of the enjoy ments and 
T 
1. Such as injoin Piety towards God. All 
the duties of chriſtian Religion, whith reſpect to R 
God, are no other but what natural light promts II 4+ 
men to, excepting the two Sacraments (which 7 
re of great uſe and ſignificancy in the Chriſtian I gf 
eligion.} and praying to God in the 11 re 
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and by the mediation of Jeſus-Chriſt. For 
the ſum of natural Religion, as iS refetx more 
immediately to God is this: That we ſhould 


inwardly reverence and love God, and that 


we ſhould exptefs our inward rewerence and 


love to him by extetnal worſhip'and adoration, 
and by our readineſs" to receive and abey all 


the revelations of his will; And that we ſhould 


teſtify our dependance upon him, and our 
confidence of his goodneſs, by conftant prayers 


and ſupplications to him for mercy and help for 
our ſelves. and others; And that we ſhould ac- 
knowledge our obligations to him'for the many 
favours and benefits which every day and ever 
minute we receive from him, by continual 
praiſes and thanks-givings; And that on the 
contrary we ſhould not entertain any unworthy 
thoughts of God, nor give that honour and 
reverence which is due to him, to any other; 
that we ſhould not worſhip him in any manner 


that is either unſuitable to the excellency and 


perfection of his nature, or contrary to his 
reveal'd will; that we ſhould CORY avoid 
the profane and irreverent uſe of his Name by 


curſing or cuſtomary ſwearing, and take heed 
ot the negle&t or contempt of his worſhip , 
or any thing belonging to it. This is the ſum 


of the firſt part of natural Religion, and theſe 
are the general heads of thofeduties, which every 


man's reaſon tells him he owes to God: And 
theſe are the very things, which the Chriſtian 
Religion does expreſly require of us, as might 
be-evidenc'd from particular Texts in the New 
Teſtament. So that there is nothing in this part 
of Chriſtianity , but what agrees Well with the 


reaſon of mankind, © 


AA 2. Such _ 


1 SERMON. 
2. Such Precepts as 'require the good ander 
and government of our ſelves, in reſpect of 
- [the pleaſures ,' and enjoyments of this life. 
_. Chriſtian Religion commands whatſoever things 
are pure and chaſte, all manner of ſobriety, 
and temperance , and moderation in reference 
to our appetites and paſſions; and forbids what 
ever is unnatural, and urireaſonable, and un- 
healthful in the uſe of pleaſures and of any of 
God's creatures, Hither belong all thoſe 
Texts, which require of us that we ſhould 
not walk a 75 ter the j flelb, but after the ſpirit \, that 
we ſhould cleanſe our ſelves from all filthinej 
. of fleſh and 7 that we 1 be holy in all man- 
ner of converſation.St. John diſtributes the luſts and 
irregular appetites of men in to threeKinds, volup- 
tuouſneſs, covetouſneſs and ambition, anſwer- 
ablẽ to the three ſorts of tempting objects „ that 
are in the world, pleaſures, riches, ung honour. 
All that is in tbe world, the luſt of the eyes, 
and the pride of liſe, &c. 1 hriſtianity 
doth ſtrictly forbid all theſe, take heed and be 
' ware of eovetouſneſs ( fays. our Saviour, and 
he adds this excellent reaſon ) for a men's bfe 
confiſteth not in the abundance of things, whih 


be peſſeſſeth. | It forbids pride and ambition, and 


'vain glory, and commands humility , and mo- 
deſty, and condeſcenſion; Learn 0 77 me ( ſays 
dux Saviour) for I am meek and lowly in ſpirit; 
Mind not high things , but condeſcend to 7 that 
dre of low degree; Let nothing be done , through 
vain- glory but in lowlineſs of mind, let each efleem 
others better than themſelves. And in reference 
to ſenſual pleaſures it forbids all irregularity and 
exceſs, and ſtrictly injoins purity and tempe- ui 
'rance; cautioning us 1 take heed left we be Fe 
1 cer. 
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— 
again the ſoul. Now all theſe precepts do not 
- Wl poſitions, as are reaſonable and ſuitable to our 
nature and every way for our temporal con- 
yenience and advantage, but ſuch as do likewiſe 


by purifying our ſouls from the droß and. 
hlth of ſenſual delights. For covetouſneſs de- 


earth; intemperance and luſt cloud a man's 


97 
overcharged with ſur feiting and drunkeneſs; char- 

ging us o walk decently as in the day, not in 
rioting and drunkeneſs, not in chambering and 


baſeth a man's ſpirit, and finks it into the 


; to abſtain from fleſhly Iuſts which war 


only tend to beget in us ſuch virtues and diſ- 


exceedingly diſpoſe us to piety and Religion 


4 underſtanding, and indiſpoſe it for the con- 
- W tmplation of things ſpiritual and divine. Thus 
- ßou {ce how the precepts of Chriſtianity do 
it Wl tend to the perfection of human nature, conſi- 
. Wieering men fingly and perſonnally. 
5, Secondly, The other ſort of Precepts are 

ty uch, as tend to the peace and happinels of hu- 
„man Society. And the reaſon of mankind can 
nd MWeeviſe nothing more proper to this end, than 
fe the Laws of Chriſtianity are. For they com- 
ch mand all thoſe virtues, which are apt to iweeten - 


the ſpirits and allay the paſſions and animoſities 
of men_ one towards an other. They require 
us to love our neighbour (that is, every man, 
in the world, even our greateft enemies) 4 
ur ſelves. And for this end among others 


Feaſt of love, inſtituted; that by commemo- 
ating the love of our dying faviour , who laid 
down his life for his enemies, we might be 


pe. put in mind, how we ought to love one an o. 
2 be | . 221 ke bt HSA, © Eo ISL SMS BYTES 22 
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was the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper , te 
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And by this Law of loving all men, even 
Hur enemies, the Chriſtian: Religion diſcovers 
it ſelf not only to be the moſt innocent and 
harmleſs , but the moſt generous and beſt 
natur'd inſtitution, that ever was in the world, 
For in purſuance of this general Precept it 
commands us, to do good to all nien, if it be 
poſſible , and, as. much as in us lies, 10 liv 
peaceably with all men; to be kind one to an o- 
ther, ready to gratity and oblige men; to 
be tender-hearted and compaſſionate towards 
thoſe that are in want or miſery , and ready to 
ſupply and relieve | them; to ſympathize with 
one an other in our joys and ſorrows, 10 mourn 
with thoſe that mourn, and to rejoice. with 
them that rejoice; to bear one, an others bur- 
dens ; and to forbear one an other in love; to 
be eaſily reconcil'd to them that have offended 
us, and to be ready to forgive from our heart: 
the greateſt injuries, that can be done to us, 
and that without bounds and limits even 10 
ſeventy times ſeven , as our ſaviour exprel- 
. ee eee Jy 

The Laws of Chriſtianity do likewiſe ſecure 
both the private intereſts of men and the pu- 
blick peace , by confirming and enforcing all, 
the dictates of nature concerning . juſtice, and 
Equity, and our doing to others as we would 
have them to do to us; and by commanding obe- 
dience to human Laws, which decide men's 
rights and ſubmiſſion to government under 
pain of Damnation : And by forbidding what- 
ever is contrary to theſe, violence and op- 
preſſion , defrauding and over reaching one 
an other, perfidiouſneſs and treachery, breach of 
truſts, oaths or promiſes, nndutifulneſs to ſu- 

| - periors 
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The Excellenty of thi Chiifllan'Religion. yr 
periors, ſedition and rebellion againſt ore nm y 
and Authority : And if there be any thing-elf 
that is apt to diſturb the peace of the world 
and to alienate the affections of men from one 


another, as ſourneſs of diſpoſition, and rudeneſs 


of behaviour, cenſoriouſneſs and ſiniſter inter- 
pretation of things, all croſs and diſtaſteful 
humours , and whatever elſe may render the 
converſation 'of men grievous and uneaſy 'to 
one another: All theſe are either exprefly; or 
by clear conſequence and deduEtion , forbidden 
in the New Teſtament. id Is eee 


And now what could any Religion do more 


towards the reforming of the Diſpoſitions and 
manners of men? What Laws can be deviſed 
more proper and effectual to advance the nature 
of man to its higheſt perfection, to procure 

the tranquillity of men's minds and the peace 
and happineſs of the world, than theſe precepts 
of Chriſtianity are ? Several of which (as thoſe 
of loving our enemies, of not revenging inju- 
ries, of rendering good for evil, &c.) tho they 
have been eſteem'd reaſonable by ſome of the 
wiſeſt among the Heathen, yet by reaſon of 
the degeneracy, of the obſcurity and uncer- 
tainty of human reaſon they never obtain'd to 
have the eſtimation and force of natural Laws. 
So that we owe to Chriſtianity the diſcove! 

of the moſt certain and perfect Rule of life 
that ever the world was aquainted withal. 
III. Chriſtian Religion propounds the moſt 
powerful arguments to perſuade men to the 
obedience of the Laws. The Goſpel offers ſuch 
conſiderations to us, as are fit to work very 
forcibly upon two of the moſt ſwaying and 
governing paſſions in the mind of men, our ho- 
e A a 4 pes 


' 6. 1 eee 
pes and our fears. To encourage our hopes 
it gives us the higheſt aſſurance of the great - 
eſt and moſt laſting happineſs, in caſe of obe- 
dience; and to awaken our fear, it threatens 


ments in caſe of diſobedience. 
well doing ſeek for glory and honour and im- 
mortality , it promiſeth eternal life. But unto 
them that obey not the truth, but obey un- 
righteonſneſs ; it threatens indignation and wrath , 
tribulation and anguiſh. And this is that which 
makes the doctrine of the Goſpel ſo powerful 
an inſtrument for the reforming of the world, 
that it propoſes to men ſuch glorious rewards 
and ſuch terrible puniſhments, as no Religion 
ever did; and to make the conſideration of them 
more effectual, it gives us far greater aſſurance 
of the reality, and certainty of theſe things, 
than ever the world had before. I his account 
the Apoſtle gives us of ths ſucceſs and efficacy 
of the Goſpel] upon the minds of men, and 
for this reaſon he calls it the power of God 
unto ſaluation, becauſe therein the wrath of 
Ged is revealed from Heaven againſi all un- 
godlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of. men. Before 


and impenitency of the Heathen world was a 
much more excuſable thing, becauſe they were 
in a great meaſure ignorant of the rewards of 
an other life, and had generally but very un- 
certain and obſure apprehenſions of thoſe things 
Which urge men moſt powerfully to forſake 
their ſins, and are the moſt prevalent argu- 
ments to a good life. So St. Paul tells the 
Athenians , the moſt knowing among the J 
35 1 


finners with the moſt dreadful and durable tor- 


To them wha by patient continuance in 


the revelation of the Goſpel the wickedneſs 
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then: The: times of this ignorante God winked 
at, but now commandeth all men every where 
to repent ; becauſe he hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteouſ- 
neſs by that men, whom he bath ordained, 
whereof he hath given aſſurance unto_all men, 
in that he hath him raiſed from the dead. The 
Reſurrection of  Feſus Chriſt from the dead 
hath given the world that full aſſurance of an 
other life after this and of a future Judgment, 
which it never had before, for He, whom God 


raiſed from the dead, did declare and teſtify that- 


it was be who was ordained of God to be the 
Fugde of quick, aud dead. And the firm Belief 
of a future Judgment, which. ſhall render 10 
every man according to bis deeds, if it be well 
confider'd, is to a reaſonabie. nature the moſt 
forcible motive of all other to a good life; be- 
cauſe it is taken from the conſideration of the 
greateſt and moſt. laſting happineſs and miſery 
that human nature is capable of. So that the 
Laws of Chriſtianity have the firmeſt ſanction 
of any Laws in the world, to ſecure the obe- 
dience and obſervance of them. For what can 
reſtrain men from fin, if the terrors of the Lord 
and the evident danger of eternal deſtruction 


will not? What encouragement can be given to 
goodneſs beyond the hopes of Heaven andaſ- 


ſurance of an endleſs felicity? | 

IV. The Chriſtian Religion furniſheth us 
with the beſt motives and conſiderations to pa- 
tience and contentedneſs under the evils and 
afflictions of this life. This was one great 
deſign of Philoſophy, to ſupport men under 
the evils and calamities, which this life is inci- 
dent to, and to fortify their Spirits againſt 
os "ASE = ſulfe» 
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ſufferings. And to this end the wifeſt among 


— 


the Heathens rack'd their wits and caſt about 
every way, they advanced all ſorts of principles 
and managed every little argument and con- 
fideration to the utmoſt advantage. And yet 


after all theſe attempts they have not been able to 
give any conſiderable comfort and eaſe to the 
mind of man under any of the great evils and 


preſſures of this life. The bed is fhorter , than 
that man can ſtretch himſelf upon it, and the' (6- 
vering narrower , than that a man can wrap 
himſelf in it. All the wiſe ſayings and advices, 
which Philoſophers could muſter up to this pur- 

ſe, have proved ineffectual to the common 
People and the generality of mankind, and have 


help'd only to ſupport ſome few ftout and ob- 


ſtinate minds, which without the aſſiſtance of 
Philoſophy would have held up pretty well of 
themſelves. - e ee RUSS 
Some of the Philoſophers have run ſo far 
back for arguments of comfort againſt pain , as 
to call every thing into queſtion, and to doubt 
whether there were * ſuch things as ſenſe, 
or pain. And yet for all that, when any great 


evil has been upon them, they would certainly 


high and groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, 


as other men. | | 


Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of all 
the evil of affliction by diſputing ſubtilly againſt 
it, and pertinaciouſly maintaining that afflicti- 
ons are no real evils , but only in opinion and 
imagination, and therefore a wiſe man ought 
not to be troubled at them. But he muſt be 
a very wiſe man, that can forbear being trou- 
bled at things, that are very troubleſome. And 
yet thus Poſſidenius (as Tully tells us) diſtin 
il 2 3 guiſh'd': 


The Excellency of the Cbfiſiun Religion. 9 
75 he could not deny pain to be hery tram 
e leſome, but for all that he Was reſolv'd never 
8 to acknowledge. it to be an evil. But ſure it is 
; a very flender comfort, that relies upon this 
t nice diſtinction between things being trouble/ame = |} 
1 and being evils, when all the evil of affliction _ 
2 lies in the trouble it creates to us. But when 
d the beſt, that can be, is made of this argument, 
h it is good for nothing, but to be thrown away 
* as a ſtupid Paradox and againſt the common 
þ ſenſe of mankind, ones i 
| Others have endeavoured to delude their 
by troubles. by a graver way of reaſoning ,.. that 
n theſe things are fatal and neceſſary, and there- 
e fore no body ought to be troubled at them, 
* it being in vain to be troubled at that, which 
of we cannot help. And yet perhaps it might as 
of reaſonably. be {aid on the other fide, that this 


very conſideration; that à thing cannot be help d, 
ar is one of the juſteſt cauſes of trouble to a wiſe 
AS man. For it were ſome kind of comfort, if 
bt theſe evils were to be avoided, becauſe then We 
e, might be careful to prevent them an other time; 
at but if they be neceſſary, then my trouble is as 
ly fatal, as the calamity that occaſions it; and 
though I know it in vain to be troubled at 
that, which I cannot help; yet I cannot chooſe 
all but be afflicted. It was a ſmart reply, that Au- 
it | £4/7us made to one that miniſtred this comfort 
ti- to him of the fatality of things, Hoc ipſum eff 
nd (ſays he) guad me male habet? this was ſo far 

rom giving any eaſe to his mind, that this was 
be | 7he very thing that troubled him. eee 
u- Others have try'd to divert and entertain the 
nd | troubles. of other men by pretty and plauſible 
m- | /ayings, ſuch as this, that if evils are ſtrong, they 
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ere but ſeldom, if ſharp, but ſhort and a hundred 
ſuch like. Now I am apt to imagine that it 
is but a very ſmall comfort, that a plain and 
ordinary man, lying under a ſharp fit of the 
ſtone for a week together, receives from this 


fine Sentence. For what pleaſure ſoever men, 
that are at eaſe and leiſure, may take in being 
the Authors of witty ſayings , I doubt it is 


but poor conſolation, that a man under great 


- and ſtinging afflictions finds from them. 


The beſt moral argument to patience in wy 
opinion, is the advantage of patience it fe] 


To bear evils as quietly as we can is the way 


to make them lighter and eaſier. But to toſs 
and fling and to be reſtleſs, is good for nothing, 
but to fret and enrage our pain, to gall our 
ſores, and to make the burden, that is upon 
us, fit more uneaſy. But this is properly no 
confideration of comfort, but an art of mana- 
ging our ſelves under afflitions , ſo as not to 
make them more grievous, than indeed they 
are. 4 | 

But now the arguments, which Chriſtianity 


Propounds to us, are ſuch as are a juſt and rea- 


ſonable encouragement to men to bear ſuffer- 
ings patiently. 'Our Religion ſets before us 
not the example of a- ſtupid Stoic#, who had b 


obſtinate principles harden'd himſelf againſt all 
ſenſe of pain, beyond the common meaſures 
of humanity ; but an example, that lies level 


to all mankind, of a man like our ſelves , that 


had a tender ſenſe of the leaſt ſuffering , and 
yet patiently endur'd the greateſt; of Jeſus 
#he Author and finiſher of our Faith, who for 
the joy, that was ſet before him, endured the 
erofs , deſpiſing the ſhame , and is ſet down a 
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e right hand of the throne of God. God . 
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God thought it expedient that the firſt" Chri- 
ſtians ſhould by great hardſhips and perſecu- 
tions be"train'd up for glory, and to animate 
and encourage them hereto the Captain of our 
ſalvation * was' 'crown'd by: ſufferings, Much 
more ſhould the conſideration of this pattern 
arm us with patience againſt the common and 4 
ordinary calamities of this life, eſpecially if WwvWe 
confider his example with this advantage, that 
tho' his ſufferings were wholly undeſerv d, 
and not for himſelf, but for us: yet he bore 
them patiently. | 
But the main confiderinion of all is 7 the be. 1 
ry which ſhall follow our ſufferings as the re- 
ward of them, it they be for God and bis 
cauſe; and if upon any other innocent account, 
28 a reward of our patience. Our i ray fiction » Ji 
which is but for a moment 4*"worketh | . 14 
| more exceeding and eternal weight of | ** . WM 
ſtian Religion hath ſecur d us that we hall be ; 
infinite gainers by our ſufferings: And who Sola | 
not be content to fuffer upon terms of ſuch ad- 
vantage? to paſs through mam tribulations into 
the Kingdom of Cad, and to endure a ſhort af- 
fliction for an endleſs happineſs? T he aſſurance 
of a future bleſſedneſs is a cordial, that will re- 
vive our ſpirits more in the day of adverſity , 
than all the wiſe ſayings rn conſiderations of 
Philoſophy. . 
4 are the arguments 5 Which Chriſtianity | 
ds to us, and they are firm and found *[ 
ie bottom, they have ſtrength and ſubſtance i 
in them, and are apt to work upon human na-. 
ture, and the moſt ordinary underſtanding 'is 
capable of the force of them. In the ſtrength 
. _ uw of this great example „ and I 
1 | pl a- 
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wh 10 this glorious reward ig what re- 
ſolution and chearfulneſs, with what courage 
and patience: did vaſt numbers of all forts of peo- 
ple in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, not only 
men, but women, not only thoſe of greater 
ſpirit and more generous education; but thoſe 
of the pooreſt and loweſt condition, not only 
the learned and the wiſe, but the ignorant and 
illiterate, encounter dall the rage and malice 
of the world, and embrace torments and death? 
Had the precepts and counſels: of Philoſophy 
ever any ſuch effect upon the minds of men? 1 
will conclude this Wich a paſſage in the life of 
Lipſius, who was a great ſtudier and admirer 
of the Staical Philoſophy, when he lay upon 
his death- bed, and one of his friends, who came 
to viſit him, told him that he needed not uſe 
arguments to perſuade him to patience under 
his pains, the Philoſophy which he had ſtudied 
ſo much, would furniſh him with motives enough 
to that purpoſe; he anſwers him wit this 
Ejaęulation: Domine Feſu . da mibi patientiam 
chriſtianam, Lord Jeſus give me Chriſtian pa- 
tiene. No patience like to that, which the 


jo conſiderations of Chriſtianity are apt to work 


in us. 

And now I have, as briefly and plainly as 1 
could, endeavour'd to repreſent to you the ex- 
cellency of the Chriſtian Religion, both in re- 
ſpect of the clear diſcoveries Which it makes to 
us of the nature of God, which is the great 
foundation of all Religion; ; and likewiſe in re- 


ſpect of the perfection of its Laws, and the pow 2 


er of its arguments to per ſuade men ; 
obey and ſuffer the will of God. Byzawhich 


you. __ ſee „ what the proper. tendency” and 


chaſte and temperate , patient and contented in 
reference to themſelves and the diſpenſations 
God's Ee towards them, juſt and ho- 
neſt, kind and peaceable and good natur d to- 
wards all men. In a word, the Goſpel deſcri: 
bes God to us in all reſpects ſuch a one, as we 9 


c A "ow 


would wiſh, him to be, gives us ſuch Laws, as 1 
every man, that underſtands. himſelf would 4 
„ I chooſe to live by, propounds, ſuch argument: 
wr to perſuade to the obedience of theſe Laws, as 1 
n no man that wiſely loves himſelf and hath any 'Y 
e eenderneſs for his own intereſt and happinels - |] 
e either in this world, or the other, can refuſe 


to be moved Withal. gi ĩ ͤ wt 
And now metkinks I may with ſome con- 
dence challenge any Religion in the world to 
ſhow ſuch a complete body and collection of 
holy and reaſonable Laws eſtabliſh'd upon ſuch 
promiſes and threatnings, as the Goſpel con- 
tains. And it any man can produce a Religion 
that can reaſonably pretend to an equal, or a 
eater confirmation than the Goſpel hath, a 
eligion the precepts and promiſes and threat- 
nings has are calculated to make men wiſer 
and better, more temperate and more chaſte , 
more meek and more patient; more kind and 
more juſt, than the Laws and motives of Chri- | 
ſtianity are apt to make men; if any man can 
produce ſuch a Religion, I am ready to be of KH 
c it. Let but any man ſhew me any Book in 1 
| the world, the doctrines whereof have the ſeal 1 
of ſuch miracles, as the doctrine of ay = 
. | res - - 
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tures hath ;- à Book which contains ths hah 
of our duty ſo perfectly, and without the mix- 
ture of any, thing that is unreaſonable , or vi- 
cious, or any ways unworthy of God „ that 
commands us every thing in reaſon neceffary 
to be done , and abridgeth us of no lawful plea- 
fure without offering us abundant” fecompenſe 
for our preſent ſelf denial, a Book the rules 
whereof, if they were practisd, would make 
men more pious and devout, more holy and 
ſober, more juſt and fair in their dealings, 
berter friends and better neighbours, better ma- 
giſt rates and better ſubjects, and better in 
relations, and which does offer to the undet- 
ſanding of men more powerfull” arguments to 

erſuade them to be all this: let any man, 

ſay, ſhew me ſuch a Bock, and I will 
| * aſide the ſcripture and preach' out of that. 
And do we not all profeſs o be 5 this ex 
cellent Religion, and to ſtudy and believe this 
holy Book of the ſcriptures? But alas! who 
will believe that we do ſo, that ſhall look upon 
the actions and-confider the lives of the oreatelt 
part of Chriſtians ? How gtoſly* and openly dp 
many of us contradict the plain precepts of the 
Goſpel, by our ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, 
by living intemperately , or injuſtly , or profane: 
Ly in this preſent world? As if he grace of Gut 
which brings ſalvation had never "@þpear'd to us; 
as if we never had heard of Heaven, or Hell or be- 
lieved not one word that the ſcripture ſays con- 


cerning them; as if we were in no expectation of 
of the blejjed hope and the glorious appearance 1 p 


the great God and our ſaviour Jeſus Cbriſt, I th. 

whom God hath appointed to judge the warld he 

in * and who will * mighty 
w 


* 9 
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rewards upon thoſe , who faithfully ſerve him, 
but will come in flaming fire ta tale vengeance on 
them that know not God and that obey not the Goj- 
pel of our Tord Jeſus brit. 
Let us not then deceive our ſelves by pretend- 
ing to this excellent knowledge of Chriſt Teſus 
our Lord , if we do not frame our lives according 
to it. For tho' we Know: thoſe things never 10 
well, yet we are not happy unleſs we do them : 
Nay , we are but the more miſerable for know- 
ing them, if we do them not: Therefore it 
concerns every one of us to conſider ſerioully 
what we believe; and whether our belief of 
the Chriſtian Religion have its due effect upon 


our lives. If not, all the Precepts and Promiſ- 


es and Threatnings of the Goſpel will riſe up 
in judgment againſt us, and the Articles o 
our Faith will be ſo many Articles of Accuſa- 
tion; and the great weight of our charge will 
be this, that'we did not obey that Goſpel, which 
we profeſs*'d to believe, that we made confeſſion 
of the Chriſtian Faith, but liy'd like Heathens, 


Not to believe the Chriſtian, Religion, after ſo. _ 


great evidence and confirmation, as God hath 
given to it, is very unreaſonable ; but to believe 
it to be true, and yet to live, as if it Were 
falſe, is the greateſt repugnancy and contradi- 
ction that can be. He that does not believe 
Chriſtianity, either hath, or thinks he hath 
ſome reaſon for withholding. his aſſent fre It 
But he that believes it, and yet les con 
to it, knows that he hath no reaſon for what 
he does, and is convinced that he ought to de 
otherwiſe: And he is a miſerable man indeed, 
that does thoſe things, for the doing of which 
he continually ftands 
2 B b mind. 
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condemn'd by his own. 


— 
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336 A vv 
mind. And accordingly, God will deal more 
| feverely with ſuch perſons. He will pardon a 
thouſand defects in our underſtandings, if they 
do not proceed from groſs careleſneſs and ne- 
poet of our ſelves ; but the faults of our wills 
ve no excuſe, becauſe we knew to do better, 
and were convinced in our minds, that we ought 
e ods nad! T0 
Doſt thou believe that the wrath of God is 
reveal d from Heaven againſ#. all ungadlineſs and 
unrighteouſneſs of men, and doſt thou ſtill allow 
thy ſelf in «ungodline/s and worldly. luſtsf | Art 
thou convinced that uit haut holineſs no man ſhall 
fee the Lord, and doſt thou ſtill perſiſt in a 
wicked courſe? Art thou fully perſuaded , that 
no Wharemonger, nor adullerer, nor.cauetous, nor 
unrighteaus perſon; {ball have any inheritance in 
the Kingdom of God and Chriſt, and doſt thou 
for all that continue to praCtiſe theſe vices ? 
What canſt thou ſay (man) why it ſhould not 
be to thee according to thy faith? If it ſo fall 
out, that thou art miſerable and undone for 
ever, thou haſt no reafon to be ſurpris'd, as it 
ſome unexpected thing had happen'd to. thee. | 
It js but with thee juſt as thou believd'ſt it 
would be, when thou didſt theſe things, For 
how couldſt thou expect that God ſhould ac- 
cept; of thy good belief, when thou didſt fo 


_ © notoriouſly contradict it by a bad life? How 


coulaſt thou look for other, but that God 
hould condemn thee, for the doing of thoſe 
ings, for which thine own Conſcience did 


|. condemn thee all the while thou waſt doing of 


them? When we come into the other world, 
there is no conſideration, that will ſting our 
Conſciences more cruelly, than this, that we. 


- 
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moſt reaſonate Religion in the id but 
then We are in the worſt condition of all man- 
kind, it the beſt Religion in the world do not 
make us good, 
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T lere are two Kinds of Immortality; unt 

which the Soul really enjoys after this Life, 
and that Imaginary Exiſtence, by which Men 
live in their Fame and Reputation. The beſt 
and greateſt Actions have proceeded from the 
Proſpect of the one, or the other of theſe; but my 
7 Defignis to treat only of thoſe, who have chiefly 
| Propoſed to themſelves the latter as the principal 


Re- 
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Reward of their Labours. It was for this Rea- 
ſon that I excluded from my Tables of Fame all 

the great Founders and Votaries of Religion; 

| and it is for this Reaſon alſo: that I am more 

than ordinarily anxious to do Juſtice to the Per- 

ſons of whom lam now going to ſpeak; for ſince 

Fame was the only End ot all their Enterprizes 

and Studies, a Man cannot be to ſcrupulous in 

allotting them their due Proportion of it. It 
was this Conſideration, which made me call the 
whole Body of the Learned to my Aſſiſtance; 
to many of whom I muſt own my Obligations 
for the Catalogues of illuſtrious Perſons, Which 

they have ſent me in upon this Occaſion. 1 

—pyeſterday employed the whole Afternoon in 
comparing them with each other, which made 

4 ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon my Imagination, 

that they broke my Sleep for the firſt Part of the 
following Night, and at length threw me into 
a very agreeable Viſion , which I ſhall beg Leave 
to deſcribe in all its Particulars. "rents 


2 9 


— I Dreamed that I: was conveyed into a wide 

and boundleſs Plain, that was covered with 

to- prodigious Multitudes of People, which no Man 
could number. In the Midſt of it there ſtood a 
__ BE Mountain, with its Head abave the Clouds. 
The Sides were extreamly ſteep, and of ſuch a 
particular Structure, that no Creature, Which 
that | was not made in an Humane Figure could pol: 
fe, | fbily aſcend it. On a ſudden there was head. 
Men from the Top of it a Sound like that of a Trum- 
beſt | pet 3 but ſo exceeding ſweet and harmonious, 

the that it filled the Hearts of thoſe, who heard it, 

t my] with Raptures, and gave ſuch high and delight- 
iefly tul. Senſations, as ſeemed, to animate and raiſe 
cipal] Humane Nature above it ſelf. Þ-his made me 
1 B b 3 | very 
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very much amazed to find ſo very few in that 
innumerable Multitude, who had Ears fine 
enough to hear or reliſh this Muſick with Plea- 
ſure: But my wonder abated, when, upon look- 

ing round me, I ſaw moſt of them attentive 

to Three ' Sirens cloathed like Goddeſſes, and 

diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Sloth- , Ignorance, 

and Pleaſure. They were ſeated. on Three 

Rocks, amidſt a beautiful Variety of Groves, 

Meadows, and Rivulets, that lay on the Bor- 

ders of the Mountain. While the baſe and gro- 

veling Multitude of different Nations, Ranks 

and Ages, were liſtening to theſe deluſive Dei- 
ties, thoſe of a more erect Aſpect, and exalted 

Spirit, ſeparated themſelves from the reſt, and 

marched in great Bodies towards the Mountain 

from whence they heard the Sound, which til! 
grew ſweeter , the more they liſtened to it. | 
On a ſudden, me thought this ſelect Band 
ſprang forward, with a Reſolution to climb the 
Aicent , and follow the Call of that Heavenly 
Mufick. Every one took ſomething with him, 
that he thought might be of Aſſiſtance to him 
in his March. Several had their Swords drawn, 
ſome carried Rolls of Paper in their Hands, ſome 
had Compaſſes, others Guadrants others Teleſ- 
copes, and others Pencils: Some had Laurels 
on their Heads, and others Buskings on their 
Legs: In ſhort, there was ſcarce any Inſtru- 
ment of a Mechanick Art, or Liberal Science, 
which was not made Uſe of on this Occaſion. 
My good Dæmon, who ſtood at my Right 
Hand during the Courſe of this whole Viſion;, 
obſerving in me a burning Deſire to join that 
glorious Company, told me, he highly ap- 
proved that generous Ardor, with which 1 — 
av ep _ trans 
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me to cover my Face with a Mask all the 


while I was to labour on the Aſcent. T took 


his Counſel , without inquiring into his Rea- 
ſons. The whole Body now. broke into diffe- 
by Ten THhoufand different Paths. Several got 
into little Alles, which did not reach far uy 
the Hill, before they ended and led no farther ; 


rent Parties, and began to limb the Precipice 


and I obſerveu , that moſt of the Artizans, 


mw her Fane. . PO 
We left another confiderable Body of Ad- 
venturers behind us, who thought they had 
diſcovered By- ways up the Hill, Which proved 


which confiderably diminiſh'd our Number, fell 


ſo very intricate and perplex d, that after hay- 


ing advanced in them a little, they were quite 
loſt among the ſeveral Turns and Windings; 
and tho* they were as active, as any in their 
Motions, they made but little Progreſs in the 
Aſcent. Theſe, as my Guide informed me, 
were Men of fubtle Tempers, and puzzled 
Politicks, who would ſupply the Place of real 
Wiſdom with Cunning and Artifice, . Among 
thoſe, who were far advanced in their Way, 


there were ſome that by one falſe Step fell 


backward, and loſt more Ground in a Moment, 
than they had gain d for many Hours, or could 
be ever able to recover. We were now advan- 
ced very high, and obſerved, that all the diffe- 
rent Paths, Which ran about the Sides of the 
Mountain, degan to meet in Two; great 


Multitude of Travellers into Two: great 56- 4+ ||if 


dies. At a little Diſtance, from the |Eptrance 


of each Road, there ſtood an'hideous Phantom, - | 
9 | | 
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that dppoſed our further Paſſage. One of theſe 


Apparitions had his Right Hand filled with 


Darts, which he brandiſhed in the Face of all, 


who came up that Way, Crowds ran back at 
the Appearance of it, and cried out, Death. 
The Spectre, that guarded the other Road, was 
Envy : She was not armed with Weapons of 
Deſtruction like the former; but by dreadful 
Hiſſings, Noiſes of Reproach , and horrid diſ- 
tracted Laughter , ſhe appeared more frightful 
than Death if ſelf; inſomuch that Abundance 
of our Company were diſcouraged from paſling 
any further, and ſome appeared aſhamed of 


having come ſo far. As for my ſelf, 1 muſt 


confeſs, my Heart . ſhrunk within me at the 
Sight of theſe, ghaſtly Appearances : But on a 
ſudden, the Voice of the Trumpet came more 

upon us, fo that we. fellt a new Reſolution 
reviving in us; and in Proportion as this Re- 
folution grew, the Terrors before us ſeem'd to 
vaniſh. Moſt of the Company, who had Swords 
in their Hands, marched on with great Spirit, 


and an Air of Defiance, up the Road, that was 


commanded by Death; while others, who had 
Thought and Contemplation in their Looks, 


went forward in a more compoſed Manner up 


the Road poſſeſſed by Envy. The way above 
theſe Apparitions grew ſmooth and uniform, 
and was ſo delightful, that the Travellers went 
on with Pleaſure, and in a little Time arrived 
at the Top of the Mountain. They here be- 
gan to breath a delicious kind of ther, and 


da all the Fields about them covered with a 


Kind of purple Light, that made them reflect 
with Satisfaction on their paſt Toils, and dif- 
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there ſtood a Palace of a very glorious Steu- 
cture : It had Four great Folding Doors, that 
faced the Four ſeveral Quarters of the World. 
On the Top of it was enthron'd the Goddeſs 
of the Mountain, who ſmiled upon her Vo- 
taries, and ſounded the Silver Trumpet, which 
had called them up, and cheared them in their 
Paſſage to her Palace. They had now formed 
themſelves into ſeveral Diviſions, a Band of 


Hiſtorians taking their Stations at each Door, 


according 
introduce. fer ob exp bo. ob ere O06 OF ECEDRIGN 

On a ſudden, the Trumpet, which had hi- 
therto ſounded. only a March, or a Point of 
War, now ſwell'd all its Notes into Triumph 


to the Perſons, whom they were to 


and Exaltation :. The whole Fabrick ſhook, 


and the Doors flew open. The firſt who ſtep⸗ 
ped forward, was a beautiful and bloomin 
Hero, and as I heard by the Murmurs ro 


$93 
Feature. In the Midſt of theſe; happy Fields 


me, Alexander the Great. He was conducted ; 
by a Crowd of Hiſtorians. The Perſon who + 


immediately walked before him, was remark- 
able for an embroidered Garment , who not 


being well acquainted with the Place, was con- 


ducting him to an Apartment appointed for 


the Reception of fabulous Heroes. The Name 


of this falſe Guide was Quintus Curtius. But 
Arrian and Plutarch, who knew hetter the 
Avenues of this Palace, conducted him into the 


great Hall, and placed him at the upper Ed if 
of the firit Table. My good Dæmon, that 
I might ſee the whole Ceremony, conve yen 


me to a Corner of this Room, where I might 


perceive all that paſſed, * being ſeen my 


telf, 


%. 
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Jef. 'The ant who entered was" Charm 
Virgin, leading in a venerable old Man, that 


Was blind. Under her left Arm ſhe bore a 


Harp, and on her Head a Garland. Alexan- 
der, who was very well acquainted with Ho- 
mer, ftood up at his Entrance, and placed him 
on his Right Hand. The Virgin, who it ſeems 
was one of the Nine Siſters; that attended on the 
Goddeſs of Fame, ſmiled with an ineffable 


Grace at t Meeting, and retired. fulius 


Caeſar was now coming forward, and tho 
moſt of the Hiſtorians offered their Service to 
introduce him , he left them at the Door, and 
would have no Conductor but himſelf. . 
The next who advanced, was a Man of a 


homely, but chearful Aſpect, and attended by 


Perſons of greater Figure, than any, that appear- 
ed on this Occaſion. ' Plato was on his Right 
Hand, and Xenophon on his Left. He bow- 
ed to Homer, and fat down by him. It 
was expected that Plato would himſelf have 
taken a Place next to his Maſter Socrates; 
but on an ſudden there was heard a great Cla- 
mour of Diſputants at the Door, who ap- 
peared with Ariſtotle at the Head of them. 


That Philoſopher, with ſome Rudeneſs, but 


8 Strength of reaſon, convinced the whole 
Table, that a Title to the Fift Place, was 
his Due, and took it accordingly. 1 
Hie had ſcarce fat down , when the fame 
beautiful Virgin, that had introduced Homer, 
brought in another, who hung back at the 
Entrance, and would have excuſed him ſelf, 


had not his modeſty- been overcome by the 
Invitation of all, who fat at the Table. His 
| Guide and Behaviour made me eaſily conclude 


it 


erer 
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it was Virgil. Cicero next appeared, ad took 
his Place. He had inquir'd at the Door for 
one Lucius to introduce him; but not findi; 

him there, he contented himfelf with the At- 
tendance of many other Writers, who all (ex- 
8 Salluſte) appeared highly pleaſed with the 

ce. 1 Inn 20 | E 2. The * #46: $%&# 
- We waited ſome Time in expectation of the 
next Worthy , who came in with 2 great Re- 
tinue of Hiſtorians, whoſe Names I could not 
learn, moſt of them being natives of Carthage. 
The Perſon thus conducted, who was Hanni 
bal, ſeemed much diſturbed, and could not 
forbear complaining to the Board of the affronts 
he had met with among the Roman Hiſtorians, 
who attempted, ſays he, to carry me into the 
Subtertaneous Apartement; and perhaps would 
have done it, had it not been for the impar- 
tiality of this Gentleman, pointing to Polibius, 
who was the only Perſon , except my own 
8 that was willing to conduct me 
The Carthaginian took his Seat, and Pom- 
pey entered with great Dignity in his own Per- 
ton, and preceeded by ſeveral Hiſtorians. - Lucan 
the Poet was at the Head of them, who ob- 


 terving Homer and Virgil at the Table, was 


going to fit down himſelf, had not the latter 
wiſpered him, That what ever Pretence he 
might othe rwiſe have had, he forfeited his Claim 
to it, by coming in as one of the Hiſtorians. 
Lucan was ſo exafperated with the Repulſe, 
that he muttered ſomething, to himſelf, and 
was heard to ſay, that fince he could 
not have a ſeat among them himſelf, he would 
bring in one, who alone had more Merit, 0p 
12 | elr 
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their whole Aſſembly: Upon which he went 
to the door, and brought in Cato of Utica; 


That great man approached the company with 


ſuch an Air, that ſhowed he contemned the 


Honour he laid Claim to. Obſerving the ſeat 
oppolite to Cæſar was vacant, he took poſſeſſion 
of it, and ſpoke two or three ſmart Sentences 
upon the Nature of preceedency, which, accord- 


ing to him, conſiſted not in place, but in 
intrinſicx Merit; to which he added, that the 


moſt virtuous man, where- ever he was ſeated, 
was always at the upper End of the Table. So- 
crates, who had a great Spirit of Raillery with 
his Wiſdom, could. not forbear ſmiling at a 
virtue, which took ſo little pains to make it ſelf 
agreeable. Cicero took the occaſion to make a long 
Diſcourſe in praiſe of Cato, which he uttered 
with much vehemence. Cæſar anſwer'd him 
with a great deal of ſeeming Temper ; but as 
I ſtood at a great diſtance from them, I was 
not able to hear one Word of what they ſaid, 
But 1 could not forbear taking Notice , that 
in all the Diſcourſe,which paſled at the Table, 
a word, or nod from Homer decided the Con- 
troverſy. | V 
After a ſhort pauſe, Auguſtus appeared, 
looking round him with a ſerene. and affable 


countenance upon all the writers of his Age, 


who ſtrove among . themſelves which of them 
ſhould ſhow him the greateſt marks of Gratitude 


and Reſpect. Virgil roſe from the Table to 
meet him; and though he was an accepted 


Gueſt to all, he appeared more ſuch to the 
learned, than the Military Worthies. The next 


man aſtoniſh'd the whole Table with his ap- 
pearance: He was flow , folemn , and filent, 
6 45 ? 5 in 
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in his behaviour, and wore a Raiment curiouſſy 


wrought with Hieroglyphicks. As he came 


into the middle of the Room, he threw back 


the ſkirt of it, and diſcovered a Golden I high. 
Socrates, at the Sight of it, declared againſt 
keeping company with any, who were not made 
of fleſh and blood; and therefore deſired Dio- 
genes the Laertian to lead him to the Apartment 
allotted for Fabulous Heroes, and Worthies of 
dubious Exiſtence. At his going out, he told 
them, that they did not know whom they 
diſmiſſed; that he was now Pythagoras, the 
firſt of Philoſophers, and that formerly he had 
been a very brave man at the Siege of Troy. 


That may be very true, ſaid Socrates; but you 


forget that you have likewiſe been a very great 
Harlot in your time. This excluſion made 


way for Archimedes, who came forward with 


2 Scheme of Mathematical Figures in his Hand; 


among with, I obſery'd a Cone and a Cy- 


nder. | 

Seeing this Table full, I deſired my Guide 
tor variety. to lead me to the Fabulous. Apart- 
ment, the Root of which was painted with 
Gorgons, Chimera's, and Centaurs, with many 
other Emblematical Figures, which I wanted 


both time and ſkill to unriddle. The firſt Ta- 


ble was almoſt full: At the upper end ſat Her- 


cules leaning an Arm upon his Club; on his 


right hand were Achilles, and Ulyſſes, and 
between them Zneas ; on his left were Hector, 
Theſeus , and Jaton : The lower end had Or- 
pheus, Æſop, Phalaris, and Muſzeus: The 
uſher ſeem'd at a Loſs for a Twelfth man, 


Fre 
4 1 


when , methoughs, to my great Joy and ſur- 


prize, 1 heard ſome at the lower end of the 
2 77777 
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Table mention Iſaac Bickerſtaff: But thoſe of I tu 


the upper end receiv'd it with Diſdain, and R 
ſaid, 5 they muſt have a Britiſh Woertby In 
they, would —— Robin Hood. H 
hile 1 was tranſported with the ee lo 
that was done me „and burning, with Envy Im 
againſt my Competitor, I was awaken' d by bl 
— Noiſe of the Cannon, which were then e 
fired for the taking of Mons. 1 ſhould have I fu 
been very much troubled at being thrown out £4 


cot ſo pleaſing a Viſion on any other occaſion; li 


"= thought it an agreable change to have my be 
5 — — diverted from the greateſt amo *. 
the 


ead and Fabulous Heroes, to the molt. od 
ane Among: Be der ang the Twins pl 
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Was laſt week taking 2 folic y Walk i in - 
Garden of Lincoln' — (a Favour that i; 
indulged me b ſeveral of the Benchers, who are 
my intimate Friends and grown old with me in 
this Neighbourhood , when , according to the 
Nature of Men in Years, who haye made but 


: 


ATI NG 
if tune or their Fame , I was repining at the ſudden 
d 


Riſe of many Perſons, who are my Juniors, and 
indeed at the unequall Diſtribution of Wealth, 
Honour, and all other Bleſſings of Life. I was 


rot in this Thought, when the Night came upon 
ry Ime, and drew my Mind into a far more agreea- 
by ble Contemplation. The Heaven above me ap- 


en I peared in all its Glories , and preſented me win 
ve ſuch an Hemiſphere of Stars, as made, the moſt 
ut agreeable P roſpect imaginable to one, | who d "FS 
n; Nights in the Study of Nature. It happened to 
ny Ibe a freezing Night, which had purified che 


ng whole Body of Air into ſuch a bright tranſpa- 


of Nrent Ather, as made every Conſtellation viſi- 


| ble; and at the ſame Time gave ſuch a parti- 
Naular Glowing: to the Stars, that 1-thought jt 
the richeſt Sky I had ever ſeen. I could not be- 
bold a Scene ſo wonderfully adorned and lighted 
— u (if I may be allowed that Expreſſion) with 


per and Serenity of Soul, 1 retired to my Lodg- 


ſelf, that my Slumbers would be ſweet, I n 


r ſaw a Viſion (for I know not which to call 
t) that ſeemed to riſe out of my Evening-Me-' 
e in Nitation, and had ſomething in it fo ſolemn 


git; tho” I muſt confeſs, the Wildneſs of 


and 


out ſuitable Meditations on the Author of fuch 
| For on theſe 
Occaſions, Philoſophy ſuggeſts Motives to Re- 
gion and Religion adds Pleaſure to Philoſophy: 
As ſoon as 1 had recovered my uſual Tem 
ings, with the Satisfaction of having paſſed 
away a few Hours in the proper Employments 
of a reaſonable Creature; and promiſing my 


oner ſell into them, but I dreamed a Dream, 


nd ſerious, that I cannot forbear com municat- 


magination (which in a Dream is always looſe 


wo Ar 
and irregular) diſcovers it ſelf too much in ſeye. 
r 
Me thought I ſaw the ſame azure Sky di- 
verified with the ſame glorious Luminaries 
which bad entertained me a little before I fell 
aſleep. I was looking very attentively on that 
Sign in the Heavens, which is called by the Name 
of the Balance, when on a ſudden there ap- 
peared in it an extraordinary Light, as if the Sun 
ſhould riſe at Midnight. By its increaſing in 
Breadth and Luſtre, 1 ſoon found that it ap- 
proac hed towards the Earth; and at length could 
diſcern ſomething like a Shadow hovering in the 
Midſt ot a great Glory, which in a little Time 
_ after 1 diſtinctly perceived to be the Figure of 
2 Woman. | fancied at firſt it might have been 
the Angel , or Intelligence, that guided the Con- 
ſtellation from which it deſcended 5\but upon 
a-nearer View, I faw about herall theEmblems, 
with which the Goddeſs of Juſtice is uſually de- 
ſcrib'd. Her Countenance was unſpeakably aw- 
ful and Majeſtick, but exquiſitely beautiful to 
thoſe, whoſe Eyes were ſtrong enough to behold 
it; her Smiles tranſported: with Rapture her 
Frowns terrified: to Deſpair. She held in her 
Hand a Mirror, endqwed with the ſame Qua- 
wo „as that which the Painters put into the 
Hand of Truth. e nne 
T bere ſtreemed from it a Light, which di- 


— 


ſtinguiſhed it ſelf from all theSplendors, that ſur- 
rounded her, more than a Flaſh of Lightning 


ſhines in the Midſt of Day light: | As ſhe moved 
it in her Hand, it brightened the Heavens, the 
Air, and the Earth. When ſhe had deſcended 


* fo. low, as to be ſeen and heard by Mortals, to 


make the Pomp of her appearance more. ſup- 
Rs 5 por- 


\ 


R „ ſhe threw Darkneſs and Clouds about 


her, that tempered the Light into a thouſand 
beautiful Shades and Colours, and multiplied 
that Luſtre, which was before too ſtrong and 
dazling , into a Variety of milder Glories. 
In ͤ the mean Time the World was in an Alarm, 
and all the Inhabitants of it gathered together up- 
on a ſpacious; Plain; ſo that I ſeemed to) have 
the whole Species before my Eyes. A ‚ 


0 \. VOICE 
was heard from the Clouds, declaring the In- 


tention of this Viſit, which was, to reſtore 
and appropriate to every one living what was his 
Due. The Fear and Hope, Joy and Sorrow , 
which appeared in that great Aſſembly aften this 
ſolemn Declaration, are not to be expreſſed. 
The firſt Edict was then pronounced, that all 
Titles and Claims to Riches and Eſtates, or to 
any Part of em, ſhould be immediately veſted 

in the rightfull Owner. Upon this, the Inha- 
bitants of the Earth held up the Inſtruments Gf 
their Tenure , whether in Parchment, Paper, 
Wax , or any other Form of Conveyance; and 
as the Goddeſs moved the Mirror of Truth, which 
ſhe held in her Hand, ſo that the Light, which 
flowed from it, fell upon the Multitude, they 
examined the ſeveral Inſtruments by the Beams 
of it. The Rays of this Mirror had a particular 
Quality of ſetting Fire to all Forgery and Falſ- 
hood. The Blaze of Papers, the Melting of 
Seals, and Crackling of Parchments, made a 
very odd Scene. The Fire very often ran Through 
two or three Lines only, and then ſtopped. 

Tho? I could not but obſerve, that the Flame 
chiefly broke out among the Interlineations and 
Codicils : the Light of the Mirror, as it Was 
turned up and down, pierced into all the 8 
x Pre - on » 0 | _VLor- 
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- Corners and Receſſes of the Univerſe, and by 
that Means detected many Writings and Records 
Which had been hidden, or buried by Time, 
Chance, or Deſign. This occaſioned a won- 
derful Revolution among the People. At the 
ſame Time, the Spoils of Extortion , Fraud 
and Robbery, with all the Fruits of Bribery 
and Corruption, were thrown together into a 
prodigious Pile, that almoſt reached to the 
Clouds, and was called, the Mount of Reſti- 
tution ; to which all injured Perſons were invit- 
ed , to receive what belonged to them. 
- One might ſee Crowds of people in tatter- 
I ed Garments come up, and change Clothes 
with others that were dreſſed with Lace and 
Embroidry. Several who were Plumbs, or 
very near it, became men of moderate For- 
| tunes; and many others, who were over- 
1 grown in Wealth and Poſſeſſions, had no mote 
|S ft than what they uſually ſpent. What moy- 
add my concern moſt,' was, to ſee a certain 
| ſtreet of the greateſt Credit in Europe from 
| one end to the other become Bankrupft. 
1 The next command was, for the whole Bo- 
WW. dy of mankind to ſeparate themſelves into their 
-proper Families; which was no fooner done, 
but an Edict was iſſued out, requiring all 
Children to repair to their true and natural 
| Fathers. This put a great part of the Aﬀem- 
| 'bly in Motion; for as the mirror was moved 
11 them, it inſpired every one with ſuch 2 
natural inſtint, as directed them tho their 
real parents. It was a very melancholy Spe- 
_ _Qtacle to ſee the Fathers of very large Families 
become Childleſs, and Batchelors undone by 
- a charge of ſons and Daughters. You might 
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y | fee a preſumptive Heir of a great Eſtate aſk 
Is | bleſſing of his Coachman, and a celebrated Toaſt' 
„ paying her Duty to a Valet de Chambre. Ma- 
1- ny, under Vows of Celibacy, 2 + ya ſur- 
he rounded with a numerous iſſue. This change 
d of Parentage would have cauſed great lamen-' 
ry tation, but that the calamity was pretty com- 
'2 mon; and that generally thoſe who loſt their 
he Children, had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them 
ti t into the Hands of their deareſt Friends. 
it en were no ſooner ſettled in their right to 
-» I their Poſſeſſion and their r but there 
r- was a third Order proclaimed. That all the 
1es Wl Poſts of Dignity and Honour in the Univerſe 
nd ſhould be conferred on Perſons of the greateſt 
or Merit; Abilities and Perfection. The Hand- 
'- ſome, the Strong, and the Wealthy , imme- 
diately preſſed forward; but not being able to 
bear the Splendor 'of the Mirror , which played: 
upon their Faces, they immediately fell back 
among the Crowd: But as the Goddeſs tried 
the multitude by her Glaſs, as the eagle does 
its young ones by the Luſtre of the Sun, it 
was remarkable, that every one turned away 
his Face from it, who had” not diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf either by Virtue, knowledge, or _ 
city in Buſineſs, either military, or civil. This 
ſelect Aflembly was drawn dp in the centher 

of N multitude, which was diffuſed 
on all Sides, and ſtood obſerving them, as 
idle people uſe to gather about a Regiment 
that are exercifing their Arms. They were 
drawn up in three Bodies: In the firſt, were 
the men of Virtue; in the ſecond, men of 
knowledge; and in the third, the men of Bu- 
linefs, It was impoſſible to look at the firſt 
VV Coe 2 column 
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column without a ſecret Veneration , their As. 
pects were ſo ſweetened with humanity, raiſed 
with contemplation, emboldened with reſolu- 
tion, and adorned with the moſt agreeable Airs, 
which are thoſe- that proceed from ſecret Ha- 
bits of Virtue. I could not but take Notice, 
That there were many Faces among them which 
were unknown, not only to the multitude, 
but even to ſeveral of their own Body. 
In the ſecond Column, conſiſting of the men 
of knowledge, there had been great diſputes 
before they fell into the Ranks, which they did 
not do at laſt, without the poſitive command 
of the Goddeſs, who -prefided over the Aſſem- 
bly. She had ſo ordered it, that men of the 
greateſt Genius and ſtrongeſt Senſe were pla- 
ced at the head of the column: Behind theſe, 
were ſuch, as had formed their minds very 
much on the thoughts and writings of others, 
In the Rear of the column were men, who 
had more learning than underſtanding. Al , 
living Authors of any value were ranged in one o 

of the Claſſes ; but 1 muſt confeſs, I was very 
much ſurpriſed to ſee a great Body of Editors, 
Criticks, Commentators and Grammarians, | ;; 
meet with. ſo very ill a Reception. They 
had formed themſelves into a Body, and with , 
à great deal of Arrogance demanded. the; firſt o 
ſtation. in the column ot knowledge; but the] 
Goddeſs, inſtead of complying with their Re- 
queſt, clapped them all into Liveries, and bid o 
them know themſelves for no other, but Lac - If 
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The third Column were men of buſineis, 
and conſiſting of Perſons in military and civil 
Capacitſes. The former marched out from 2 
A 32593 | relt, 


*. 


reſt , and placed themſelves in the Front; at 
which the other ſhook their heads at them, but 


did not think fit to diſpute the poſt with them. | 
I could not but make ſeveral obſervations upon 
this laſt Column of people, but I have cer- 


tain private Reaſons, why 1 do not think fit 
to communicate them to the Publick. In or- 
der to fill up all the Poſts of Honour, Di 
and Profit, there was a draught made ou of 
each Column of men, who were maſterg of 
all three qualifications in ſome degree, and Were 
preferred to ſtations of the firſt Rank. The 
ſecond draught was made out of ſuch, as were 
poſleſſed of any two of the Qualifications, Who 
were diſpoſed of in ſtations of a ſecond Digni- 
ty. Thoſe who were laſt, and were endowed 
only with one of them, had their ſuitable Poſts. 
When this' was over , there remained ma 4 
places of Truſt and profit unfilled, for whi 
there were freſh draughts made our of the ſur- 
rounding multitude , who had any appearance 
of theſe excellencies, or were recommended by 
thoſe, who poſſeſſed chem in Reality. 

All were furpriſed to ſee ſo many new Facty 
in the moſt eminent Dignities, and for my, 
own part, I was very well pleaſed to ſee that 


all my Friends either kept their preſent Poſts, 


or were advanced to higher. 
Having filled my Paper wich thoſe particu- 


lars of my Viſion, which concern the male Part 


of mankind; I muſt reſerve for another occa= 


fon the ty of it „ W relates. ©, the Fair 
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A Continuation of the Vin. 


He male world were . diſmiſſed by the 
| Goddeſs of Juſtice, and diſappeared, 
1 hen on a ſudden the whole plain was 
2 with Women. 80 charming a mul - 
titude filled my heart with unſpeakable pleaſure; 


and as the Celeſtial Light of the Mirror ſhone 


upon their Faces, Teyeral of them ſeemed rather 
Perſons that deſcended in the train of the 
Goddeſs, than ſuch who were brought before 
her to their Trial. The Clack of Tongue 
and Confuſion of Voices, in this new Aſſem- 
bly, was ſo very great, that the goddeſs was 
forced to command Silence, ſeveral Times, and 
with ſome ſeverity, before ſhe could make 
them attentive. to her Edicts. They were all 
ſenſible, that the moſt important Affair among 
Woman kind was then to be ſettled , which 
every one knows to be the Point of Place. Thi 
had raiſed innumerable Diſputes among them, 
and put the whole Sex into a Tumult. Every 
one produced her Claim, and pleaded her pre- 


| £ tenſions. Birth, Beauty , Wit, or Wealth, 


were Words that rung in my Ears ſrom all 
Parts of the plain. Some boaſted of the merit 
of their Huſbands; others of their own Power 
in governing them. Some pleaded their unſpot- 


ted Virginity; others their numerous Iſſue. 
Some valued themſelves, as they were the mo- 
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in their motion , found an Occafion of falling 


glaſs. 


thers, and others, as they were the Daugh-+ 

ters, of conſiderable — There was not 
a ſingle Accompliſhment unmentioned, or un- 

practiſed. The whole Congregation was full 
of Singing, Dancing, Toſſing, Ogling, Squeak- 
ing , Smiling, Sighing, Fanning, Frowning, 
and all thoſe irreſiſtible Arts which Women put 
in practice, to captivate the Hearts of reaſona- 


'ble Creatures. 1 [ he Goddeſs, to end this diſ- 


pute, cauſed it to be proclaimed, that everx 
one ſhould take place according as the was more 

or leſs beautiful. This Declaration gave great 
Satisfaction to the whole Aſſembly , which 
immediately bridled up, and appeared in all its 
Beauties. Such as believed themſelves 


back, advancing forward, or making a falſe 
Step, that they might ſhow their Perſons, in 
the moſt becoming Air. Such as had fine Necks 
and Boſoms, were wonderfully curious to look 
over the Heads of the multitude, and obſerye 
the moſt diſtant parts of the Aſſembly. Seve- 

ral clapped their Hands on their 23 as 

helping their Sight to look upon the Gloties, 
that ſurrounded the Goddeſs, but in Reality 
to ſhow fine Hands and Arms, The Ladies 


were yet better pleaſed , when they heard, that 


in the Deciſions of this great Controverſy, 
each of them ſhould be her own Judge, and 
take her Place according to her own. Opinion 
of her ſelf, when ſhe conſulted her Looking+ 
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The | Goddeſs then let down the Mirror of 


Truth in a Golden Chain, which appeared in 


Proportion as it deſcended and approached neat- - 
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all falſe” Appearances, and ſhow People what 


they are. The whole Woman was repreſented; 


without Regard to the uſual external Features, 


Which were made entirely conformable to their 
real Characters. In ſhort', the moſt accom- 


perfections) were the moſt beautiful; and the 
moſt defective, the moſt deformed. The God- 
deſs ſo varied the motion of the Glaſs, and 
placed it in fo many different Lights, that each 
had opportunity of ſeeing her ſelf in it. 4.29 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the Rage, the 
Pleaſure, or Aſtonifhment, that appeared in 
each Face upon its Repreſentation in the Mir 
ror : Multitudes ſtarted at their own Form and 
would have broke the Glaſs, if they could have 
reached it: many ſaw their blooming Fea- 
tures wither as they looked upon-them , and 
their Self- Admiration turned into a Loathing 
and Abhorrence. The Lady who was thought 
ſo agreable in her Anger, and was ſo often 
Celebrated for a Woman of Fire. and Spirit, 
was frighted at her own Image, and fancied 


ſhe ſaw a Fury in the Glaſs. The intereſted 


Miſtreſs beheld a Harpy, and the ſubtile Jilt 
a Sphinx. I was yery much troubled in my 
own Heart, to fee ſuch a Deſtruction of fine 
Faces; but at the ſame time had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing ſeveral improved , which I had before 
locked upon as the greateſt Maſters- pieces of 
Nature. TI obſerved, that ſome few were ſo 
humble as to be ſurpriſed at their own Charms, 
and that many a one, who had lived in the 
Retirement and Severity of a Veſtal, ſhined 


forth in all the Graces and attractions of a 
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siren. T Was raviſhed” at the Sight” of à p par- 
ticular Image in the Mirror, which 1 think | 

the moſt beautiful Object that my Eyes ever 
beheld. There was ſomething more than Hu- 
mane in her countenance: Her Eyes were ſo 
full of Light; that they ſeemed to beautify 
every thing they looked upon. Her Face was 
enlivened with ſuch a florid Bloom, as did 
not ſo properly ſeem the Mark of Health, 

as of immortality. Her Shape, her Stature, 

and her Mean, were ſuch as diſtinguiſhed her 
even there, were the hole F air Sex was 
aſſembled. 4, 

I was Wp ent to ſee the Lady repre- 
ſented by ſo divine an Image, whom 1 found, 
to be the Perſon, that ſtood at my Right Hand 
and in the ſame Point of View with my 15 
This was a little old Woman, who in | 
Prime had been about Fize Foot high, ccd 
at preſent ſhrunk to about Three Quarters 
of that Meaſure : Her natural Aſpect was puc- 
kered up with Wrinkles , and her Head cover 
ed with grey Hairs. 1 had obſerved all along 
an innocent Cheartulneſs in her Face, which 
was now heighten'd into Rapture, as ſhe beheld 
her ſelf in the Glaſs. It was an odd Circum- 
ſtance in my Dream (but I cannot - forbear 
relating it ) I conceived fo great an Inclina- 
tion towards her, that I had Thoughts of Dif- 
courſing her upon the Point of Marriage, when 
on a ſudden ſhe was carried from me ; for the. 
Word was now given, that all, who were plea- 
ſed with their own Images, ſhould ſeparate, | 
and place themſelves at the Head of their Sex. 
This Detachment was afterwards divided 


to 8 Bodies, conſiſting of Maids, Wives 


Ces and 


Difficulty, that theſe: two laſt Bodies were hin 
der'd from falling into the Centre. This Se- 
paration of thoſe, who liked their real ſelves, 
not having leſſened the Number of the main 
Body ſo conſiderably, as it might have been 
wiſhed, the Goddeſs, after having drawn up 
her Mirror, thought fit to make new Diſtin- 
ctions among thoſe who did not like the Figure, 
which they ſaw in it. She made ſeveral whole- 
ſome Edicts, which are ſlipt out of my Mind; 
but there were two which dwelt n me, as 
being very extraordinary in their Kind, and 
executed with great Severity. Their Deſign 
was, to make an Example of two Extremes in 
the Female World; of thoſe, who are very ſe- 
yere on the conduct of others, and of thoſe, 
who are very regardleſs of their own. The 
firſt Sentence therefore the Goddeſs pronounced, 
was, that all Females addicted to Cenſorious- 
neſs and Detraction, ſhould loſe the uſe of 
Speech; a Puniſhment which would be the moſt 
grievous to the offender, and (what ſhould be 
the End of all Puniſhments) effectual for root- 
ing out the Crime. Upon this Edict, which 
was as ſoon executed as publiſhed, the Noiſe 
of the Aſſembly very conſiderably abated. It 
was a melancholy Spectacle, to ſee ſo many, 
who had the Reputation of rigid Virtue ſtruck 
dumb. A Lady who ſtood by me, and ſaw 
my Concern, told me, She wondered how 1 
could be concerned for ſuch a Pack of -I found, 
by the ſhaking of her Head, ſhe was going to 
give me their Characters; but by her faying no 
1 : more, 
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more, I perceived ſhe had loſt. the Command 


of her Tongue, This Calamity fell very heavy. 
1 that Part of Women, who are 19 
| ys? 


the Name of Prudes, a Courtly 


— 


b | 
for 2 le Hypocrites, who have a ſhort Way : 


to being Virtuous, by ſhowing that others are 
vitious. The ſecond Sentence was then pro- 
nounced againſt the looſe Part of the Sex. That 
all ſhould immediately be pregnant, who in 
any Part of their Lives had ran the Hazard 


of it. This produced a very. goodly Ape 
ance, and revealed ſo many Misconducts, that 


made thoſe, who were lately ſtruck dumb , re- 
pine more than ever at their Want of Utte- 


rance; though at the fame Time (as Afflicti- 
ons ſeldom come ſingle) many of the Mutes 


were alſo ſeized with this new Calamity. The 


Ladies were now in ſuch a Condition, that they 


would have wanted Room, had not the Plain 


been large enough to let them divide their 
Ground, and extend their Lines on all Sides. 
It was, a ſenſible AMiQtion to me, to ſee 
ſuch a Multitude of Fair ones either dumb or 
big-bellied : But I was ſomething.more at Eaſe, 
when I found that they agreed upon | ſeveral 
Regulations to cover ſuch Misfortunes.. Among 


others, that it ſhould be an eſtabliſhed Maxim - 
in all Nations, that a Woman's firſt Child 


might come into the'World within fix Months 
after her Acquaintance with her Husband; and 
that Grief might retard the Birth ot her laſt till 
fourteen Months after his Deceaſe. 


This Viſion” laſted till my uſual Hour of 


Waking, which I did with ſome Surpriſe, to 


find my ſelf alone, after having been engaged 
almoſt a whole Night in fo prodigious a a _w 
MAY 0 | titude, 
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titude. T could not but reflect with Wonder 
at the Partiality and Extravagance of my Vi- 
fion ; which, according to my Thoughts, hag 
not. done Juſtice to the Sex, If Virtue in Men 
is more venerable, it is in Women more love- 
1y; which Milton has very finely expreſſed in 
his Paradiſe Loſt ,” where Adam, ſpeaking of 
Eve, after having aſſerted his own Pre-emi- 
ence, as bein Firſt in Creation and internal 
F aculties, breaks out into the following Rap- 


#14 +1 


Vet when I approach  _ © 
Her Lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe feems, 
And in her ſelf compleat, fo well to know _ 
Her own, that what ſhe wills, or do, or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. 
All higher knowledge in her Preſence falls 
Degraded. Wiſdom, in Diſcourſe'with her, 
Loſes, diſcountenanced, and like Folly ſhows, 
Authority and Reaſon, on her wait. 
As one intended firſt, not after made 
- Occaſionally : And to'conſummate all 
- Greatneſs of Mind and Nobleneſs, their Seat 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an Awe _ 
About her, as a Guard Angelick placed. 
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- | Pallida mort tuo pulſat prds puuperum iubernas | 
RNegumque turres , o beate Sexti. 2 g 
Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam. 
Tam te premet nox , fabulægue manes, * 
Et domus exilis Plutonia. * 
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When I am in a. ſerious Humour, 1 very 
r, I often walk by my ſelf in Weſtminſter Abby; 
s. where the Gloomineſs of the Place, and the Uſe 
a to which it is applied, with the Solemnity of 
the Building, and the Condition of the People 
who lye in it, are apt to fill the Mind with a 
at Kind of Melancholy, or tathet Thoughtfulne, 
| that is not diſagreable. I Veſterday paſſed a Whole 
Afternoon in the Church-· yard, the Cloyſters, 
and the Church, amuſing my ſelf with the 
I Tomb - ſtones and Inſcriptions that I met with 
I in thoſe ſeveral Regions of the Dead. Moſt of 
i chem recorded nothing elſe of the buried Perſon; 
I but that he was born upon one day and died upon 
I another: The whole Hiſtory of his Life being 
f comprehended in thoſe two Circumſtances, that 
VV are common to all Mankind. I could not but 
I Þ look upon theſe Regiſters ot Exiſtence, whether 
I of Braſs or Marble, as a Kind of W 
5 NIN, ro 


Upon my going into the Ch 
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the departed Perſons; who had left no other 
Memorial of them, but that they were born 


and that they died, They put me in mind of ſe- 


veral.Perſons mentioned in the Battels of Heroic 
Poems, who have ſounding Names given them, 
for tio other Reaſon,but that they may be killed, 
and are celebrated for nothing but being knocked 
on the Head. e 


| a Fe 
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Slaucumgue, Medontaque, Therfulochumque. 


8 


Ving. 


The Life of theſe Men is finely deſcribed in Holy 
Writ by the Path of an Arrow, which is im- 
mediately cloſed up and loſũſ. 
urch, I enter- 
tained my ſelf with the digging of a Grave; and 
ſaw in every Shovel - full of it, that was thrown 


* 
4 3 


up, the Fragment of a Bone or Skull intermixt 


with a Kind of freſh mouldering Earth, that ſome 
time or other had a Place in the Compoſition 
of an human Body. Upon this, I began to con- 
ſider with my ſelf what innumerable Multitudes 


of People lay confuſed: together under the Pave- 


ment of that Ancient Cathedral; how Men and 
Women, Friends and Enemies, Prieſts ana Sol- 
diers, Monks and Prebendaries , were crumbled 
amongſt one an other, and blended together in 


the ſame common Maſs ; how Beauty, Strength, 


and Youth, with Old-age , Weakneſs, and 


Deformity, lay undiſtinguiſhed in the fame pro- 


miſcous Heap of Matten. 
After having thus ſurveyed this great Magazi 
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of Mortality, as it were, in the Lump; Texa- 
mined it more particularly by the Accounts, which 
found on ſeveral of the Monuments which are 
raiſed in every Quarter of that ancient Fabrick 
Some of them were covered with ſuch extrava- 
gant Epitaphs, that, if it were poſſible for the 
dead Perſon to be acquainted with them; he 
would bluſh at the Praiſes, which his Friends | 
have beſtowed upon him. There are others ſo l 
exceſſively modeſt, that they deliver the Chara- , 
cter of the Perſon departed in Greek or Hebrew. 33 
and by that means are not underſtood once in a 
Twelvemonth. In the Poetical - Quarter, I 
found there werePoets who had no Monuments, 

and Monuments which had no Poets. I obſery- 

ed indeed that the preſent War had filled the 
Church with many of theſe uninhabited! Mo- 
numents, which had been erected to the Me- 
mory of Perſons, whoſe Bodies were perhaps 
buried in the Plains of Blenheim, or in the Bo- 
lm of the On. 70 N07 SITES. 

I could not but be very much delighted with 

ſeveral Modern Epitaphs, which are written 

with great Elegance of Expreſſion and Juſtneſs 

of Thought, and therefore do Honour to the f 
Living, as well as to the Dead. As a Foreig- LY 
ner is very apt to conceive an Idea of the Igno—ʒ 


rance or Politeneſs of a Nation from the Turn 
of their publick Monuments and Inſcriptions, 1 


they ſhould be ſubmitted to the Peruſal of Men 
of Learning and Genius before they are put in | 
Execution. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's Monument | 
has very often given me great Offence : Inſtead | 
of the brave rough Engliſh Admiral, which wass 
he diſtinguiſhing Character of that plain gallaunt 
Man, he is repreſented on his Tomb by the _. | 
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Figure of a Beau, drefled in a long Perriwig , and 
repoling himſelf upon Velvet Cuſhions under a 
Canopy of State. The Inſcription is anſwera- 
phle to the Monument; for inſteadof celebrating 
the many remarkable Actions he had performed 
in the Service of his Country, it acquaints us 
only with the Manner of his Death, in which 
it was impoſſible for him to reap any Honour, 
The Dutch, whom we are apt to Deſpiſe for 
want of Genius, ſhew an infinitely, greater T aſte 
of Antiquity and Politeneſs in their Buildings 
and Works of this Nature, than what we meet 
with in thoſe of our own Country. The Mo- 
numents of their Admirals, which have been 
erected at the publick Expence, repreſent'em 
like themſelves; and are adorned with roſtral 
Crowns and naval Ornaments, with beautiful 
Feſtoons of Seaweed „ Shells * and Coral. 4 

FBut to return to our Subject. IL have left the 
Repoſitori of our Engliſh Kings for the Con- 
templation of an other Day, when I ſhall. find 
my Mind diſpoſed for ſo ſerious an Amuſement. 
I know that Entertainments of this nature are 
apt to raiſe dark and diſmal Thoughts in timo- 
rous Minds, and gloomy Imaginations; but for 
my own part, though I am always ſerious , Ido 
not know what it is to be melancholy ;- and can 


therefore take a View of Nature in her deep andfi 


Solemn Scenes, with the ſame Pleaſure as in her 
moſt gay and delightful ones. By this means 1 
can improve my ſelf with thoſe objects, which 
others conſider with Terror. When I lock upon 
the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion of Envy 
dies in me; when I read the Epitaphs of the 
Beautiful, every inordinate Deſire goes out; 


When I meet with the Grief of Parents 12 ; 
we FTT 
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2 
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and, in ſome meaſure, gratifies my Vanity, as 
I am an Engliſhman, 5 bn ſo rith an A 
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Tomb- ſtone, my Heart melts with Compas- 
lion ; when I ſee the Tomb of the Parents 
themſelves, I conſider the Vanity of grieving 
for thoſe. whom we muſt; quickly follow: 
When I ſee Kings lying by thoſe, who depoſed 
them; when I conſider rival; Wits placed Side 
by Side, or the holy Men that divided the 
World with their Conteſts and Diſputes; Ire- 
flect with Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on the 
little Competitions, Factions, and Debates of 
Mankind. When I read the ſeveral Dates of 
the Tombs, of ſome that died Yeſterday , and 
ſome fix hundred Years. ago I conſider chat 


great Day, when we ſhall all of us be Con- 
temporaries, and make our Appearance toge- 


mere 5 
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Hic ſegetes, illic ventunt felicius uu - 
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Arborei fetus alibi, atque injuſſa RR ee.” | 


Gramina. Nonne vides, croceos ut T molus odores, 
India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabei s? 


At Chaſybes nudi ferrum, viroſaque Pontus 12 
Caſtorea, Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum © © 


 Continuo has leges @ternaque fadera certis 


 Impoſuit Natura locis— Virgil. 


here is no Place in the Town which I fh 
much love to frequent, as the Royal Ex- 
change. lt gives me a ſecret: Satisfaction, 
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of Country-men and Foreigners conſultin 
8 _ hots: the private trek . of Man 
Feind, and making this Metropolis a kind of Em- 
pPoorium for the whole Earth. I' muſt confeſs 
1 look upon High-Change to be a great Coun- 
eil, in which all confiderable Nations have their 
Repreſentatives. Factors in the Trading World 
are what Ambaſſadors are in the Politick World; 
they negotiate Affairs, conclude Treaties , and 
maintain a good Correſpondence between thoſe 
wealthy Societies of Men, that are divided from 
one another by Seas and Oceans, or live on the 
different Extremities of a Continent. I haye 
often been pleaſed to hear Diſputes adjuſted, 
between an Inhabitant of Japan and an Alder- 
man uw London, or to ſee 138 x4 the 
Great Mogul entering into a League with one 
of the = of Muſcovy. I 2 
lighted in mixing with theſe ſeveral Miniſters 
of Commerce, as they are diſtinguiſhed by their 
- Lifferent Walks and different Languages: Some- 
times I am juſtled among a Body of Armenians: 


Sometimes I am loſt in a Crowd of Jews; and 


ſometimes make one in a Groupe of Dutch- 
men. I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at 
different times; or rather fancy my ſelf like 
the old Philoſopher, who upon being asked 
what Country- man he was, replied , that be 
was a Citizen of the Wo rl 
Though I very frequently viſit this buſie Mul- 
titude of People, I am known to no Body there, 
but my Friend Sir Andrew, who often {mi 
les upon me, as he ſees me buſtling in the Crowd, 
but at the ſame time connives at my Preſence 
without taking any further Notice of me. 
There is indeed a Merchant of Egypt, * juſt 
= IS nows 
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knows me by fight, having formerly remitted | 
me ſome Mony to Grand Cairo, but as I am 
rot verſed in the Modern Coptick , our Con- 
* If ference. go no further than a Bow and a Gri- 
This grand Scene of Buſineſs gives me an in- 
finite Variety of ſolid" and ſubſtantial: Entertain-, 
ments. As I am a great Lover of Mankind, 
my Heart naturally overflows with Pleaſure at 
the ſight of a proſperous and happy Multitude, 
inſomuch that at many publick Solemnities I 
cannot forbear expteſſing my Joy with Tears, 
that have ſtoln down my Cheeks. For this 
Reaſon I am wonderfully delighted to ſee ſuch 
a Body of Men thriving in their own private 
Fortunes, and at the ſame time promoting 
the Publick Stock; or in other words, railing 
Eſtates for their own Families, by bringing in 
to their Country whatever is wanting, and 
ar out of it whatever is ſuperfluous. 
(ature ſeems to have taken a particular Care 
1s: ¶ to diſſeminate her Bleſſings among the different 
nd Regions of the World, with an Eye to this mu- 
- tual Intercourſe and Fraffick among Mankind, 


at I chat the Natives of the ſeveral Parts of he 


ke Globe might have a kind of Dependance upon 
ted None another, and be united together by their 
he ¶ common Intereſt, Almoſt every ree produ- 
Nees ſomething peculiar to it. The Food often 
ul- Werows in one Country, and the Sauce in an 
re, No her. The Fruits of Portugal are corrected 
mi · by the Products of Barbadoes: The Infuſion of 
yd, a China Plant ſweetned with the Pith of an 
nce Indian Cane. The -Philippick Iſlands give a 


me. Flavour to our European Bowls. The ſingle 


juſt N Dreſs of a Woman of Quality is often the Pro- 
Do: duct 


OW 
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duct of an Hundred Climates. The Muff and 


the Fan come together from the different Ends 
of the Earth. The Scarf is ſent from the Tor- 
rid Zone, and the Tippet from beneath the 
Pole. The Brocade Petticoat riſes out of the 
Mines of Peru, and the Diamond Necklace 
out of the Bowels of Indoſtwan. 
If we conſider our own Country in its na- 
tural Proſpect, without any of the Benefits 
and Advantages of Commerce, 'what a barren 
uncomfortable Spot of Earth falls to our Share 
Natural Hiſtorians tell us, that no Fruit grows 
Originally among us, beſides. Hips and Hays, 
Acorns and Pig-Nutts, with other Delicacies 
of the like Nature; That our Climate of it elf, 
and without the Aſſiſtances of Art, can make 
no further Advances towards a Plumb, than to 
a Sloe, and carries an Apple to no greater 
Perfection than a Crab: That our Melons, 
our Peaches, our Figs, our Apricoks, and 
Cherries, are Strangers among us, imported in 
different Ages, and naturalized in our Engliſh 
Gardens; and that they would all degenerate 
and fall po into the Traſh of our own 
Country, if they were wholly neglected by the 
Planter, and left to the Mercy of our Sun and 
Soil. Nor has Traffickx more enriched: our 
© Vegetable World, than it has improved the 
whole Face of Nature among us. Our Ships 
are laden with the Harveſt of every Climate 
Our Tables are ſtored with Spices, and Oils, 
and Wines: Our Rooms ate filled with Py- 
ramids of China, and adorned with the Work- 
manſhip of Japan: Our Morning's Draught 
comes to us from the remoteſt Corners of the 
Karth: We repair our Bodies by the Drugs of 
n 8 IE 5 Ame- 
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America, and” repoſe our ſelves under Indian 
Canopies. - My Friend Sir Andrew calls the 
Vineyards of France our Gardens; the Spice- 
Iſlands our Hot- Beds; the Perſians our Silk - 
Weavers, and the Chineſe our Potters. Na- 
ture indeed furniſhes us with the bare Neceſſa- 
ries of Life, but Traffick gives us a great Va- 


riety of what is uſeful, and at the ſame time 


ſupplies us with every thing, that is convenient 
and ornamental. Nor is it the leaſt: part of 
this our Happineſs, that whilſt we enjoy the 
remoteſt Products of the North and South, we 
are free from thoſe Extremities of Weather 
which give them Birth; That our Eyes are 
refreſhed with the green Fields of Britain, at 
the ſame time that our Palates are feaſted with 
Fruits that riſe between the Tropicks. | 

For theſe Reaſons there are not more uſe- 
ful members in a Commowealth than Mer- 
chants. They knit Mankind together in a 
mutual Intercourſe of good Offices, diſtribute 
the Giſts of Nature, find Work for the Poor, 
add Wealth to the Rich, and Magnificence to 
the great, Our 1 Merchant converts the 
Tin of his own Country into Gold, and 
exchanges his Wool for Rubies. The Maho- 
metans are cloathed in our Britiſh Manufacture, 
and the Inhabitants of the Frozen Zone warm=- 
ed with the Fleeces of our Sheep. 
When I have been upon the Change, I have 
often fancied one of our old Kings ſtanding 
in : Perſon , where he is repreſented in Effigy, 


and looking down upon the wealthy Concourſe 


of People, with which that Place is every Day 
filled. In this Caſe , how would he be ſurpriz- 
ed to hear all the L ages of Europe ſpok· 
Tem $3110 , 15344977 OS Jin , vom 009% RR. 
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en in this little Spot of his former Dominions, 
and to ſee ſo many private men, who in his 
time would have been the Vaſſals of ſome pow- 
erful Baron, Negotiating like Princes for 
greater Sums of Mony, than were formerly to 
be met with in the Royal Treaſury. Trade, 
without enlarging the Britiſh Territories, has 
given us a kind of additional Empire: It has 
multiplied the Number of the Rich, made our 
Landed Eſtates infinitely more valuable than 
they were formerly, and added to them an 
Acceſſion of other Eſtates as valuable as the 
n to 2547 inet - ant; ont 
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TY 7 E know the higheſt Pleaſure our minds 
i are capable ot enjoying with compo- 
= * ſure, when we read ſublime Thoughts 
communicated to us by men of great Genius 
and Eloquence. Such is the Entertainment we 
meet with in the Bhiloſophick Parts of Cicero's 
writings. Truth and good Senſe have there 
ſo charming a Dreſs, that they could hardly 
be more agreably repreſented with the Addi- 
tion of Poetical Fiction and the Power of 
Numbers. This ancient Author , and a mo- 
dern one, have fallen into my Hands within 
- theſe few Days, and the Impreſſions they have 
left upon me, have at the preſent , quite 2 
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me to be faiſed above tlioſe ot the former in pro- 


ed me for a N Fellow. The Modern ia 
that admirable Writer, the Kuthor of the 
Theory of the Earth. The gubjects, with which 
I have lately been entertained in them both, bear 
a near Affinity ; they are upon Enquiries into 
Hereafter, and the Thoughts of the latter ſeem to 


ortion to his Advantages of Scripture- and 

evelation. If I had a Mind to it, I could 
not at preſent talk of any thing elſe ; therefore 
I ſhall tranilate a Paſſage in the one, and ttan- 
ſcribe a Paragraph out of the other, for the 
Speculation of this Day. Cicero tells us that _ 
Plato reports Socrates, upon receiving his Sen- 
tence, to haye ſpoken to his Judges in the 
CE —— 7210 e. 3 * vir — 
1 have great Hopes, oh my Judges, that 
it is infinitely to my Advantage that L am 
ſent to Death: For it muſt of Neceſſity be, 
that one of theſe two things muſt be the 
Conſequences. Death muſt take away all e 
Senſes, or convey me to another Lite. If all 
Senſe is to be taken away, and Death is no 
more than that profound Sleep without Dreams, 
in which we are ſometimes buried, oh Hea- 
vens ! how defirable is it to die? how many 
Days do we know in Life preferable to ſych 
4 State? But if it be true, that Death is but 
a Paſſage to Places which they, Who liyedche- 
fore us, do now inhabit, how much ſtill hap- 
pier is it to go from thoſe, who call them f 
ves Judges, to appear before thoſe that-really _ 
are ſuch; before Minos, Radamanthus, Racus 
and Triptolemus, and to meet Men who have 
lived with Juſtice and Truth. Is this, do 
think, no happy Journey? Do you think 
9 | | D d 4 " noe 
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nothing to ſpeak. with Orpheus, Muſzus, 


Homer and Heſiod ? I would, indeed, ſuffer 
many Deaths to enjoy theſe Things. With 
what particular Delight ſnhould I talk to Pala 
medes, Ajax, and others, who, like me, have 
ſuffered by the Iniquit of their Judges. I 
ſhould — "Wi 


againſt Troy; and argue with Ulyſſes and Si- 
fyphus, upon difficult Points, as I have in Con- 
verſation here, without being in Danger of 
being condemned. But let not thoſe among 
you, who have prohunced me an innocent Man, 
be afraid of Death. No. Harm can arrive at a 
good Man whether Dead or living; his Affairs 
are always under the Direction of the Gods; 
nor will I believe the Fate, which is allotted to 
me my ſelf this Day, to have arrived by Chance; 
nor have I ought to ſay either againſt my 
J udges or Accuſers, but that they thought they 
did me an Injury. But: I detaih you too long, 
it is Time that I retire to Death, and you to 
your Affairs of Life; which of us has the Better, 
is known to the Gods, but to no mortal Man, 
The divine Socates is here repreſented in a 
Figure worthy his great Wiſdom and Philoſo · 
the greateſt mere Man that ever Sp 
But the modern Diſcourſe is written upon a 
. no leſs, than the Diſſolution of Nature 
If. Oh how glorious is the old Age of that 
5 Man, who has ſpent his Time in ſuch 
Tontem lations as has made this Being, what 
only it ſhould be, an Education for eaven | 
He has according to the Lights of Reaſon and 
Revelation, which ſeemed to him cleareſt, tra- 
oed the Steps of Onnipoteace ; He has, i 
a Ce- 


iſdom of Neg great 
Prince , who carried ſuch mighty Forces 
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2 Celeſtial Ambition, as far/as1it! * conſiſtent 


with Humility and Devotion, examined the 


Ways of Providence, from the Creation to 


the Diſſolution of the viſible World. How pleaſ- 
ing muſt have been the Speculation, to ob- 
ſerve Nature and Providence move together, 
the Phyſical and Moral World march the 
ſame Pace: To obſerve Paradice and eternal 
Spring the Seat of Innocence, troubled Seas 
ſons and Angry Skies the Portion of Wicked- 
neſs and Vice. When this admirable Author 
has reviewed all that has paſſed, or is to come, 
which relates to the habitable World, and run 
through the whole Fate of it, how could a 
Guardian Angel, that had attended it through 
all its Courſes; or Changes, ſpeak more 


nen at the End of = Charge, than. — 


r Author, when he makes, as it were, a 


pvc Oration over this Globe, looking to 


the Point, where it once ſtood. ? : 
Let us only, ſays he if you pleaſe, to take Leave 
of this Subject,. reflect upon this Occaſion on the 


Vanity and tranſient Glory of chis habitable | 
World. How by the Force of one Element 
breaking looſe upon the reſt, all the VANS 


of Nature, all the Works of Art, all the La 


bours of Men, are reduced to nothing. All 


that we admired and adored. before .as great 
and magnificent, is obliterated, or vaniſhed, ; 


and another Form and Face of things, plain, , 
limple, and every where. the ſame, overſpreads 


the whole Earth. Where are now the great 


Empires of the World, and their great Im- 


perial Cities? 'Their Pillars, Trophies, and 
Monuments of Glory ? Shew me where the 


Rood read the nn, tell me the Victors 


d 5 Name. 
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426 Tre SPECTATOR. * 
Name. What Remains, what Impreſſions; 
What Difference, or Diſtinction do you ſes in 
this Maſs of Fire? Rome it ſelf, eternal Rome, 
the great City, the Empreſs 'of the World, 
whoſe Domination and Superftition , ancient 
and modern, -make a great Part of the Hiſtory 

ef this Earth; what is become of her now ? 
She laid her Foundation deep P5 and her Palaces 
were frong and ſumptuous ; She glorified! her 
ſelf, and lived deliciouſly, and ſaid in her Heart: 
* fit a Queen, and ſhall fee" no Sorrow. But 
her Hour is come, ſhe is wiped away from the 
Face of the Earth , „ and buried in everlaſting 
Oblivion. But it is not Cities only, and 
Works of Mens Hands, but the everlaſtin 
Hills, the Mountains and Rocks of the Earth 

are melted as Wax before the Sun, and their 
Place is no where found. Here ſtood the Alpes, 
the Load of the Earth, that covered many 
Countries, and reached their Arms from the 
Ocean to the Black Sea; This huge Maſs of 
Stone is ſoftned and diſſolved as a tender Cloud 
into Rain. Here ſtood the African Mountains, 
and Atlas with his Top above the Clouds; 
there was frozen Caucaſus, and Taurus, and 
Imaus, and the Mountains of Aſia; and yon- 
dar towards the North, | ſtood the Riphæan 
hills, cloath'd in Ice and Snow. Alt theſe 
are vaniſhed, dropt away as the Snow upon 
their Heads. Great and marvellous are thy 
Works, juſt and true are os Os „ Mou 
Way! e 
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I Look upon it as a peculiar: Happineſs, 


. that were I to chuſe of 'what Religion 1 would 
be, and under what Government I would live, 


I ſhould moſt certainly give the Preference to 
that form of Religion and Government which 
is eſtabliſned in my on Country. In this point 
I think T am determined by Reaſon and Con- 
victionzbut if I ſhall be told that I am CY 
Prejudice, I am ſure it is an honeſt Prejudice, it 
is a Prejudice that ariſes from the Love of m 
Country, and therefore ſuch'a- one as I wi! 


always indulge. I have in ſeveral Papers endea- 


voured to expreſs my Duty and Eſteemi fer t 
Church of England, and deſign this as an Eſſay 
upon the Civil Part of our Conſtitution, having 
often entertained my ſelf with Reflections on 
this Subject, which 1 have not met with in other 
Writers, 9113 (ina tis on TREBLE nee on 2 
That Form of Government appears to me the 
moſt reaſonable , which is moſt conformable to 
the Equality, that we find in Human Nature, 

rovided ãt be conſiſtent with Publick Peace and 


Travquillity. This is what may properly be 


called Liberty , - which exempts one 
Subſection to an other, ſo far as the Order and 
Oeconomy of Government will permit. 


e ! 
if perky 


People, as they all ſhare one common Nature 
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S 428 Die SPECTATOR? 
0 if it only ſpreads among particular Branches, 
| there had better be none at all, ſince ſuch a1 
i Liberty only aggravates the Misfortune of thoſe, 
1 who are deprived of it , by ſetting before them a 
i diſagreeable ſubje& of Compariſon, "ot 
This Liberty is beſt preſerved , where the Le- 
gislative power is lodged in ſeveral perſons, 
ö eſpecially if thoſe perſons are of different Ranks 
1 and intereſts; for where they are of the ſame 
0 Rank, and Conſequently have an Intereſt to 
manage peculiar to that Rank, it differs but little 
| from a Deſpotical Government in a ſingle Per- 
| ſon. - But the greateſt Security a people can have 
for their Liberty, is when the Legislative power 
is in the Hands of perſons ſo happily diſtinguiſfi- 
ed, that by providing for the particular intereſt 
of their ſeveral Ranks, they are providing for 
the whole Body of the people; or in other Words, 
when there is no part of the people that has not 
a common Intereſt with at leaſt one part of the 
Legislators. . I*9 01 


k, chere be but one Body of Legislatorg, it h 
no better than a Tiranny; if there are only two, 


there will want a caſting Voice, and one of them 
muſt at length be ſwallowed up by Diſputes and 
Conſentions, that will neceſſarily ariſe between 
them. Four would have the ſame inconvenience 
as two, and a greater number would cauſe too 
much Confuſion. I could never read a paſlage 
| in Polybius, and an other in Cicero, to this 
| purpoſe, without a ſecret pleaſure in applying 
it to the Engliſh Conſtitution , which it | ſuits 
much better than the Roman. Both theſe great 
| Authors give the pre-eminence to a mixt Go- 
j vernment, conſiſting of three Branches, the 
Legal, the Noble, and the popular, 2 * ou 
2 LT | _doubt- 
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7h SPECTATOR 4g 
doubtleſs in their Thoughts the Conſtitution of 


the Roman Common-wealth , in which the 


Conſul repreſented the King, the Senate the 
Nobles, aid the Tribunes the People. This 
Diviſion of the three Powers in the Roman Con- 
ſtitution was by no means ſo diſtin&t and natu- 
ral, as it is in the Engliſn form of Govern- 
ment. Among ſeveral Objections that might 
be made to it, I think the chief are thoſe,” that 
affect the Conſular Power, which had only the 
Ornaments without the Force of the Regal Au 


thority. Their Number had not a caſting Voic- 


in it; for which Reaſon , if one did not chance 
to be employed abroad, while the other ſat at 
Home, the Publick Buſineſs was ſometimes at 
a ſtand, while the Conſuls pulled two different 
ways in it. Beſides, Ido not find that the Con- 
ſuls had ever a Negative Voice in the patling of 

a Law, or Decree of Senate, ſo that indeed 
they were rather the chief Body of the Nobi- 
lity, or the firſt Miniſters of State, than a di- 
ſtinct Branch of the Sovereignty , in which none 
can be looked upon as a part, who are not a 
part of the Legislature. Had the Conſuls been 
inveſted with the Regal Authority to as great a 
Degree as our Monarchs, there would never 
have been any Occaſions for a Dictatorſhip , 
which had in it the power of all the three Or- 
ders, and ended in the Subverſion of the whole 
Conſtitution. | * 


Such an Hiftory as that of Suetonius, which 
gives us a Succeſſion of abſolute Princes, is to 


me an unanſwerable Argument againſt Deſpo- 


tick Power. Where the Prince is a Man of 
Wiſdom and Virtue , it is indeed happy for his 
People that he is abſolute; but ſince in the com- 
ENT: | $ | mon 
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mon run of Mankind, for one that is Wiſe and 
Good, you find ten of a contrary Character; 
it is very dangerous for a Nation to ſtand to its 
Chance, or to have its Publick Happineſs or 
Miſery to depend on the Virtues, or; View of a 
ſingle Perſon. Look into the Hiſtorian. I have 
mentioned , or into any Seriesof Abſolute Prin- 
ces, how many I yrants muſt you read through, 
before you come at an Emperor, that is ſuppor- 
table. But this is not all, an Honeſt private 
Man often grows crue!..and abandoned, when 
converted into an Abſolute Prince. Give a Man 
Power of doing what he pleaſes with, Impunity, 
you extinguiſh his Fear, and conſequently over- 
turn in him one of the great Pillars of Morality, 
This too we find confirmed by matter of Fact. 
How. many hopeful Heirs apparent to great Em- 
pires, when in the Poſſeſſion of them, have be- 
come ſuch Moniters of Luſt and Cruelty, as are 

a Reproach to Human Nature? 

Some tell us we ought to make our Govern- 
ments on Earth like that in Heaven, which, 
ſay they, is altogether Monarchical and Un- 


limited. Was Man like his Creator in Good- 


neſs and Juſtice , I ſhould, be for following that 
great Model; but where. Goodneſs and Ju- 
tice are not eſſential. to the Ruler, I would 
by no means put my ſelf into his. Hands to be 
diſpoſed of according to his particular Will and 
Pleaſure. | ee e 

It is odd to-confider . the Connexion between 


Deſpotic Government and Barbarity, and 


bow the making of one Perſon more than Man, 
makes the reſt leſs. Above nine parts of the 


World in ten are in the loweſt State of Sla- 
very, and conſequently ſunk into the nat; 
veg; * 255 | 0 ö 
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groſs and brutal ignorance. European Slavety* 
is indeed a State of Liberty, if compared with: 
that which prevails in the other three Diviſions! 
of the World; and therefore it is no Wonder 
that thoſe, Who grovel under it, have many Tracks 
of Light among them, of which the others are 
wholly deſtitute, - - Ot TING 0 
_ Riches and Plenty are the natural Fruits of 
Liberty, and where theſe abound; Learning and 
all the Liberal Arts will immediately lift up 
their Heads and flouriſh. As a Man muſt have 
no flaviſh Fears and Apprehenſions hanging upon 
his Mind, who will indulge the Flights of Fancy 
or Speculation , and puſh his Reſearches into: all 
the abſtruſe Corners of Truth; ſo it is neceflary 
for him to have about him a Competency of all 

FA | „ 
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the Conveniencies of Lifſfggeae. 
The firſt thing every one looks after, is to 
provide himſelf with neceffaries. This point will 
engroſs our Thoughts till it be ſatisfied. If 
this is taken Care of to our Hands, we look out 
for Pleaſures and Amuſements; and among a 
great number of idle People, there will be many 
whoſe Pleaſures will lie in Reading and Con- 
templation. "Theſe are the two great Sources 
of knowledge , and as Men grow Wiſe, they na- 
turally love to communicate their Diſcoveries ; - 
and others ſeeing the Happineſsof fucha Learn- 
ed Life , and improving by their Converſation, 
N emulate, imitate and furpaſs one an other, till 
en 2 Nation is filled with Races of Wiſe and Un- 
nd derſtanding Perſons. Eaſe and Plenty are there- 
n, fore the great Cheriſhers of knowledge ; and as 
he ; moſt of the Deſpotic Goverments of the World 
la- ] have neither of them, they 1 over- 
oft nun with Ignorance and Barbarity. In Europe, 
An f in- 
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indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral of its princes 
ate abſolute, there are Men famous for know- 
ledge and Learning, but the reaſon is becauſe the 
Subjects are many of them rich and wealthy, the 
. not thinking fit to exert himſelf in his full 

yrany like the princes of the Eaſtern Nations, 
leaſt his Subjects ſhould be invited to new- mould 
their Conſtitution, having ſo many * pects 
of Liberty within their View. But in all Deſpo- 
tic Governments, tho” a particular prince may 
favour Arts and Let ters, there is a natural De- 
generacy of Mankind, as you may obſerve from 
Auguſtus's Reign, how the Romans loſt them- 
ſelves by Degrees, till they fell to an Equality 
with the moſt: barbarous Nations that ſurround- 
ed; them. Look upon Greece under its free 
States, and you would think its inhabitants 
lived in different Heavens, from thoſe at pre- 
ſent; ſo different are the Genius's which are 
formed under Turkiſh Slavery, and Grecian 
Liberty. | Ehn ki $110 1 T0162 936707 a9; 

Beſides poverty and Want, there are other 
Reaſons, that debaſe the Minds of Men, who 


live under Slavery, though I look on this as the 


principal. This natural Tendency of Deſpotic 
power to Ignorance and Barbarity, tho' not in- 
liſted upon by others, is, I think, an unanſwera- 
ble Argument againſt that Form of Govern- 
ment, as it ſhews how repugnant it is to the 
Good of Mankind and the perfection of human 
Nature, which ought to be the great Ends of 
all Civil Inſtituti on. 
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3 „ Sattel Papet er poke; oof 
Chearfulneſs as it is a Moral Habit of the Mind; 


and accordingly. mentioned fuchi'moral Motives, 


as are apt to cherith and keep alive this' happy 


Temper in the Soul of Man = I fall how con- 


ſider Chearfulneſs in its natural State, and re- 


flect on thoſe Motives to it; which” are bre 
rent either as 8 or Vice. 
..Chearfulneſs' is „ in 


thoſe delicate Fibres, of which: the vital Parts are 
compoſed, and wear out the Machine inſeniſi- 
8 to mention thoſe violent Ferments 
whi 

regular - diſturbed: Motions, which. they raiſe in 
the animal Spirits. I ſcarce remember, in my 
on Obſervation, to have met with many old 


Men, or with ſuch, who (to uſe our Enguſn 
Phraſe) wear well, that had not at leaſt a cer- 
tain Indolence in their Humour, if not a more 
than ordinary Gaiety and Chearfulneſs of Heart, 
The Truth of it 5 „Health and Chearful- 


neſs mutually - each other, with this Dif- 


ference that we ſeldom meet with a great De- 
gree of Health which is not attended with a 
certain Chearfulneſs ; but very often ſee Chear- 
am ere there is I Degree of Health: - 
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the firſt Place, e beſt Wy: 
Promoter of Health. Repinings and Secret Mur- 
mures of Heart, give imperceptible Strokes to 


they ſtir up in the Blood, and thoſe ir- 


434. Te SPECTATOR 
Chearfulneſs bears the fame friendly Regard 
to the Mind as,to the Body: It baniſhes all an- 
xious _ _ 3 Fn "—_ n com- 
ſes the Paſſions, and keeps the in a per- 
— Calm. But havin ng already 3 
this laſt Conſideration, 1 ſhall here take No- 
tice that the World, in Which we are placed, 
is filled with innumerable Objects; that are 
proper to nner * alive 1 happy 'T em- 
per of Mind. 

If we conſider: the World- in it: We 
to Man „one would think it was made tor our 
uſe; but if we conſider it in its natural Beauty 
and Harmony, one would be apt to conclude 
it was made for our Pleaſure. The Sun, which 
is as the great Soul of the Unixverſe, and pro- 
duces all the Neceſſaries of Life, has a particular 
Influence in. chearing the Mind of Man » and 
making the Heart glad. 

Thoſe ſeveral living Creaturd,ywhichare made 
for our Service, or Suſtenance; at the ſame Time 
either fill the Woods with their Muſick, fur- 
niſh us with Game, or raiſe pleaſing Ideas in 

us by the Delightfulneſs of their Appearance. 
1 — . „Lakes, and Rivers are as refreſhing 
to the site as to the Soil through which 
they paſs. 
There are Writers of great DiſtinRion , 5 w 
have made it an Argument for Providence, that 
the whole Earth is covered with Green, ra- 
ther than with any other Colour „as being fuch 
A. right Mixture of Light and Shade, that it 
Comforts and Strengthens the Eye inſtead of 
,weakning or grieving it. For this Reaſon ſe- - 
veral Painters have a green Cloth hanging near 
2110 to. eaſe the * E 1 an 
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gern Philoſopher accounts for it in the following 
Manner: All Colours that are more luminous, 


over- power and diſſipate the animal Spirits which- 


are employ d in Sight; on the contrary, thoſe 


that are more obſcure, do not give the animal. 


Spirits a ſufficient Exerciſe; whereas the Rays, 
that produce in us the Idea of Green; fall upon 


dy keeping up the Struggle in a juſt Balance 
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Application to their Colouring. A famous mo- 
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* Th SPECTATOR. 


a. Manner, as to make it capable of conceiving 
| Delight from ſeveral Objekis, which ſeem to 
= M* 1 little uſe in them, as from the Wild- 
nes of Rocks and Deſarts; and the like gro- 

tesque Parts of Nature. Thoſe who are verſed 
in, Philoſophy may, ſtil} carry this Conſidera tion 

„ by obſerving, that it Matter had appear - 
| ny to. us Aa —— only with thoſe real — 
ma which it actually l „it would 
e but a very joyleſs and uncomfortable Fi. M 
ure; and why N. Providence given it a Power 
5 Producing in us ſuch imaginary Qualities as 
"Taſtes and Colours, Sounds and Smells, Heat 
and Cold , but that Man, while he is conver- 
ſant in the lower Stations of Nature, might 
have fi Mind cheared and delighted with agreea- 
TY enfations? In ſhort, the whole Univerſe 
is a Kind of Theatre filled with Objects, that 
either raiſe i in us Fealare, Amuſement or Ad: 
miration. 171735 

The Reader's own Thoughts » will ſuggeſt to 
him the Viciſſitude of Day and Night, tbe 

hange of Seaſons, with a chat Variety of 

enes, Which diverfify the Face of Nature, and 
ll the Mind with a perpetual - Succeflion of 
beautiful and pleaſing Images. 

1 ſhall not here mention the ſeyeral Entertain- 
ments of Art, with the Plea ſures of Friendſbip, 
Books, Converſation , and other accidental Di- 
verſions of Life, becauſe 1 would only take 
Notice of ſuch Incitements to a chearſul Tem- 
8 as offer themſelves to Perſons of all Ranks 

d Conditions, and which may ſufficiently 
ſhew us, that Providence did not deſign this 
World ſhould. be: filled with Murmurs and Re- 
pinings , or that the Heart of Man ſhould be 
3 in Gloom and. Melancholy. 1 
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Tb, SPEC TA TON inp 
I the more | inculcate this Chentfultes "of | 
Femper , as it is a Virtue in wick our Cour 
trymen are obſerved to be more deficient than, 
Demon, that haunts our Island, and often con- 
veys her ſelf to us in an eaſterly Wind. Ace- 
lebrated French Noveliſt, in oppoſſtion to thete 
who begin their Romances with the ' flowry 
Seaſon of the Year; enters on his Stery müsst 
In the gloomy Month of NO mer; When the 
People of England hang and drown” tfiemſeldes; 
a, diſconſolate Lover walked out into the 
Fields. &c. „ „ 
Every one ought to fence againſt the Temper 


of his Climate, or Conſtitutiong and frequently 
to induſge in timalelf thoſe Confidera nes Rich 


may give him a Serenity of M.. 

— 4 — bear ur fetal, e Ace 
Evils and Misfortunes, which a8 
human Nature, and Which by =4p 
ment of them will 3 * 8 


and an nine . 2 pes 
At the fame tie ius 1 wou age my 


Reader to conſidet the Worry us noſt agreea- 
ble Lights, I mut own there are many Evils 
which naturally ſpring up admidſt the Enter- 
tainments, that are provided for us; but theſe, 
if rightly conſider'd , ſhould be far from over 
caſting the Mind with Sorrow, or hw 
that Chearfulneſs of Temper, which I have been 
recommending. This Interſperſion of Evil with 

Good, and Pain with Pleafure in the Works 
of Nature, is very truly aſcrib'd by Mr, Lock 
in his Eſſay on human Underſtanding to a mo- 
ral Reaſon, in the following Words. 
15 Beyond all this, we may find an other Rea- 
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% Te SPECTATOR 
ſon, why God hath ſcattered. up and down ſe- 
veral Degrees of Pleaſare and Pain, in all the 
things that environ and affect us, and blended 
them thogether, in allmoſt all that our Thoughts 
and Senſes have to do with; that we finding 
Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and want of 
compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments 
which the Creatures can afford us, might be 
whom there is Fulneſs of Joy, and at whoſe 
right Hand are Pleafures for evermore. 
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Gallanery - and Friendship:” 
WRITTEN. 


1 


a By, and to, the fiiſriohs Covi 


"EEE 


aſl 5 0 Buy Rabutin. Bart 


e 


i od 0 da . to” „Ae 18 e e 
| Wes 44 co DIES 08 118 94 
7 5 Hon ww I 38 
5 dhe ink you 3 vie) of: to write to 

| me was: ſo white, that I could read 
but ten or twelve Words here and 

- = , © there/in, your Letter; and twas only 

your r good: ſenſe and mine, that made me gueſs 

at the reſt. This is the beſt; Ink in the World 

to write Promiſes with, that one has not A 

wp to keep; for by this time; tis all blotted 

out; but however 1 remember yo TOI to 

\M 5445 32 4 me 


— 


out; that is to ſay, compounded: 


\ Such a Doſe of Adverſity 
ficak Lon that Potion taſtes ſome what bit- 


449 -I6HF TH R 8 
me ſome very Mlie ging 1 88. » 
Civillties have made 4 - deoper 4M 
bo the arty, than en yuf e elſe 
es 1 . n e 1 1 
r. that Affection Ai whi 
1 Act to you, tis written Aff my Hes 
with ſuch Nog, 60 „as nothing ſhall e eyer = 
able tho fas. 7 1.3/7 þ 5 
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The ſame ta Madam. 


Tis ſo uneaſię þbout, you , Madam; 0 0 


am over- Joy'd to hear you Were on 
ſince I had heard from Fang ; 


your Frien 


Twas 


ſo W dave 


| an had reaſon to Wi You w wete dead; but. 


what you are 
get rid of it, as [ 


long as tis nothing but c 
troubled with, I hope 780 
Tis-nat 


have done. 


_ Health I enjoy. God e ſure, 
makes nie amends alt the other 
Bleſfngs be Bas 1 don W wat 


was at Court, I was Continually toſs' d be- 
twixt hope and fear, which ſo heated my Blood, 
that I was often oblig'd to have . of it let 

r one half 

of my Life, to ſuve the > rpg manor but at preſent 
oy il} Fortune puts ine in an admirable Tem- 
Vou cannot imagine, Madam, how 


ter, and one muſt have a ſtrong Head, not to 


tern giddy with the Vapours it ſends up to the 
| Br; but ä wer little Frouble - At firſt, 


858 


is ſometimes bene 
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_— 
— 1 — Palate ta it, and? thes-this 
works wonderfull Effects. You: that 

in tho world will call me a Sack, and 

I'm 8 you'd rather take a Vamit, than my 
Medicine; in Truth, few: Pedple ever us d it 
but upon a tor&d put. I am ſorry for the ill 
Treatment our Friend meets- with at Court, 
and T had rather any other Man of Met ſhould | 
contribute to comfort me, for the Uſage: 
have _receiv'd theſe ane * the 
Example of his Suffering. 319102 bor 
Before I conclude 1 muſt deſire * not to 


ſhew my Letters to any Bady, . wr Mr.--- 


You know Men in my ion can ſay 
nothing, but — will be found fault with: 
If we are rats Bur Enemies; 


and if ſullen and N People are afraid of 
our Reſentment. As for me, they. would n 
1 0 me to/be —— eat down, and 

ver T halt ds 


24% 100 2 It | 
wod to has 199 wy Pl * mold b. 15450 1116. 
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rt; The ane 6 laude To boiry-” e 1 


13:62 103, zus en e 

, leren ©: Time, date gn A IS 
X conftrued à neglect not to Write to 
Friends, and there are” others, where tis Diſs 
cretion. Methinks it becomes a Man in di, 
grace, rather to be filent; than to ſpæak 1 


either he is troublaſomme, if: he talks of his Räte * "i 


fortunes , or riditubous, if he pretends ; toicke 

merry. For my Part; Madam, I haves! nod 
hitherto done my 9 the Honour of 9 
1914 ä 8 o-- 5 
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Inconveniencies.” I have more Reſpect for you 


than to fatigue you with my Sorrows, and I 


am wiſer, than to laugh at them. I know 


very well, Madam, there's a Medium be 


tween thoſe Extreams; but nevertheleſs the Con. 
verſing with the: unfortunate is ever —_— 
| 


— 


Suces inſeparable from the Houſe of Rabutin, 
which render her wonderfully charming. I 

doubt whether any of your other Children are 
bdetter than ſhe; but let this ſuffice to make 
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7 Di a 5 
4 eiſely in our little Siſter of St. Mary's (a 
Nunnery ſo called) Chamber, where the Fan! 


ey takes me to write to you. One would be 
apt to think our Friendſhip were grounded on 


our Grand- Mother's Devotion; elſe how comes 
it to paſs, that ſo many other Places where 


I have ſeen you, do not put me fo much in 


mind of you, as this, where I never jaw you in 
my Life; You have here a Daugther, that contri- 
butes to that Miracle. She's as witty, as if ſhe 
convers'd with you every Day, and as modeſt, 
as if ſhe had never ſtirr'd from Saint Mary's. 
Indeed, She's a young Perſon of very ſtrict 
„ adorn'd} with certain 


her 


"4 
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to you, for fear of falling into either of theſe 
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her Proud. I have been eight Months in: 

Britany, during which time I never could 
find my ſelf witty enough to write to you. At 
my return I was willing to renew our aceuſtom- 
ed Intercourſe, and Ibegin wich this: The bet- 
ter Day, the better deed; 1 ſend vou ine: 
News, either private or publick ; you know: 
all that paſſes, at leaſt I will think ſo; for 
I fancy tis not ſafe to write about ſome Things. 
There are new Plays, on which, I have the 
Vanity to believe, you will paſs the ſame cen · 
ſure, as my ſelf have done. Farewell, Dear 
Couſin; you cannot imagine how much I covet 
the honour of your Friendſhi fn. 
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- Count, Buſjy's Anſwer to Madam S. 
80 el 061170) een oy 
D 0 you know the reaſon, Madam, Why you 
write to me from a. Place, where you 

ne' re ſaw me, rather than from many others, 
where you have ſeen me a; Thouſand Times? 
Tis becauſe my Daughter puts you in mind 
of me, and growing, ſoon weary of the Com- 


mon Diſcourſe of a Nunnery, 'you paſs away 


part of the Time of your Vifft in writing s 


her Father. Thus, Madam, as far as Fean 


perceive, you chooſe rather to converſe, with 
the World, than me; but then you had rat 
converſe. with me, than with a. Nun. This 
you will own, if you are fincere. When 
perus d that part of your Letter, wherein you 
fay, that my Daughter is as witty, as if ſhe 


convers d with me every Day, and as modeſt. 
28 if ſhe never ſtirr'd from : Saint | * 


and their improving of their 


LETTERS) 


thought you had, written, as modeſt , 2s if ſhe! 


had _ — with me. ice indeed 4 
ng ome agreea — 
— OA — ſne can hardly grow a 
Saint that way. My Daughter Proves ſuch, 
26 J have been told by! a great many, beſidey 
your ſelf, ſhe would: do; and the eſtimony 
you” give me of the Charms of her Wit, is: 
What we call the Approbation of: the Judi- 


cious. Her Siſters have alſo their Merit; and 


if, by my Diſgrace, they have: loft! ſome Ad- 
vantages, as to their Fortune, they have gain'd 
others with reſpect; to their Education, 
udgment. You 
ſhould have written to me from Brittany : 
Both of us are loſers by your ſilence: Tis a 
jeſt to tell me you did not And your ſelf witty 
enough. What l do you deſign to write fine 
Letters to me? In my Opinion they can ne- 
ver be fuch , when Written with deſign 7 
Study. 1 confeſd I know what paſſes at Co 
but 1 ſhould be ignorant of it; if al N 
F riends were as Wande as 8 lei. 


2 EY 1 Count ab. 

r 1018 T 15 20 
din ts fdom 21 Paris, that it 197 ox 
been yet in my Power to obey your 

ſhips Commands , however, 12225 very ſorry 

Wr t, becauſe'F Love you very much, 9. Wes 

Eſome few Vears younger, chat word Love in 

Capitals would look very terrible to mne; but 

ſince it goes for no! more, than Friendffip bes 

pg us, Lee it boldly.” 1 1 e yo here 


_ 


nt WW ver. 0 my 
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LETTERS. 


©" Fl encioſed the Ballads „ Which Monſieur: Benſe- 


4 rade ſent lately to the Duke and Dutcheſs of 


Orleans; youll judge of them better than any 


2 Body elſe. The Counteſs D. will not falls 


„ b the Court becauſe ſhe goes 10 drink be 


Waters. For my Part I uſe my {elf ſo much 
4 to Solitude, that were I at my own Diſpoſal, 
I ſhould certainly turn Anacharete for good and 


„all. I know not whether you" can conceiye, 


d that one may ſametimes grow. weary: of ones 
i BU {if, as well as of other People; but for my 
d part, I experience it to ſuch a degree, that 
ly ou very ſingular in that Reſpet , not to ſa) 
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T to no purpoſe, Madam, for you to exag- 


you Love me, I account it as a very great 
Favour, and do heartily rejoyce at it. But with- 


ort pretending to leflen my obligation to v 


II dare aſſure your Ladiſhip, that let your Ber 
eiments towards me be what they will, yet they 
aan amount to no more than Gratitude,” ince 
l began to Love you firſ. 
ey The Ballads you ſent me, have been very 


Trifles ſo genteelly. x. 


— can conceive,” how People may grow wea- 
in of themſelves', as well: as of other People, 


This proceeds from Idleneſs; for if you kept 


&? | your ſelf employ'd, you wouldnot be Unneaſſe, 


6 j + Fou-ſay-you-are, You mention ſolitude à8 
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gerate your Age: For when you tell me 


d. entertaining : No Man but Benſerade can write 
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thought yo had written, as modeſt, 
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— — with me. _ - indeed 4 
ome-agreea canvers«: 
—— ſhe can hardly grow. a 
Saint that way. My — ee ſuch, 
as I have been told by: a grea „ beſider 
— — do + — — deſtimony 
you give me of the Charms of her Wit, is: 
What we call the Approbation oft the Judi 
cious. Her Siſters have alſo their Merit; and 
if, by my Diſgrace, they have: loft! ſome Ad- 
vantages, as to their Fortune, they have gain'd 
others with reſpect; to their Education, 


and their improving of their Judgment. Tou 


ſhould have written to me from Brittany: 
Both of us are loſers by your filence : Tis a 
jeſt to tell me you did not find your ſelf witty 
enough. What l do you deſign to write fine 
Letters to me? In my Opinion they can ne- 
ver be ſuch, when written with deſign Fr 
Study. 1 confeſs I Know what paſſes at Co 


but 1 ſhould be ignorant of it, if all 915 


F nends were as cautious as Tour lei. 


LETTER VI. 
Madam — Count 220. 


ik 1 ofi 

digi 6 fldom ar E Paris 5 that it has yn 

been yet in my Power to obey your” Lotd: 
ſhips Commands , however, I att v ety ſorry 
fort; decauſe f Love you very witch," Were 
Lſome few Years younger, that word Love in 
Capitals would Took very terrible to me; but 
ſince it ig for na more , than Friendffith be. 
Tong us, | ſped it boldly.” 1 bend you here 


og 


— 


1 1 


a8 if ſhe! 
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_LEFXFNERE. a 
&' encloſed the Ballads „ Which Monfieur- Reiſe». 
4 nde ſent lately to the Duke and Dutcheſs. of 
Orleans; yeull judge of them better than any 
2 Body elſe. The Counteſs D. will not 2 
„ low the Court, becauſe ſhe goes to drink the 
er Waters. For my Part I uſe my ſelf ſo much 
Y. do Solitude, 8 were I at my own Diſpoſal, 

I ſhould certainly turn Anacharete far good and 
„all. I know not whether you can conceive, 
d mat one may ſometimes. grow. weary of ones 


. = lf, as well as of other People; but for my 
d part, I experience it to ſuch a degree, that 
7 vow "or rape in my keel > Not to 


www vu. 1 ; 
. Count Buffy s Anſwer, ny 


Fm ' 

T is to no purpoſe, Madam, for you coats 
gerate your Age: For when you tell 'me 
you Love me, I account it as a very great 
Favour, and do heartily rejoyce at it. But With- 
out pretending to leſſen my obligation to Eat 5 
Il dare aſſure your Ladiſhip, that © let your 
timents towards me be what they will, 
can amount to no more ob Sratitudey fins 
I began to Love you firſt. 
The Ballads you ſent me, have been very 
entertaining: No Man but Benfrade cati write | 
Trifles ſo. genteell ). 0 2 
I car conceive,” how People mis grow wea- 
ry: of | themſelves", as well as of other People, 
This proceeds from Idleneſs; for if you kept 
your ſelf employ'd, you would not be unneaſie, 
. wr aa You mention nn As 
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Remedy againſt Melancholy, whereas in 
Reality tis the true cauſe of it. 
Would you not think it very ſtrange to ſee ff 
Madam C- - marry the Abbot L. But 
would you not be more ſurpriz d, if, after that, 
ſhe did not cuckold him: 


1 recei vd your Ladyſhip's Letter but yeſter- 

day; by which you very obligingly expo- 
ſtulate with me concerning my long Silence. 
This, by your favour, is an odd way of pro- 
ceeding , for you know very well, you ow'd 
me an Anſwer, which perhaps, I would pati- 
ently have expected a little longer. 

I find you want to know what Ido ? I muſt 
tell you, I never was ſo well in Health, fo 
merry, nor ſo deſirous of ſeeing you, as I am 
at preſent; As for the Lady you ſpeak of, who 

was like to die in the Country, 1 heard the 
extream Danger ſhe was in, with as much Re- 
ſolution, as ſhe receiv'd the News of my being 
a Priſoner in the Baſtille; and for all you are 
pleasd to ſay in your Letter, you know very 
well, I have reaſon to have no better ſentiments 
ber. Ee on 
| if I know not what to think of my Return, 
4 at leaſt at this preſent time. If 1 N 
my Faults only, 1 ſhould be recall'd to mor- 
row, but then if I think how unlucky: I am, 
II TI find it cannot be ſo ſoon. | However that 
| Day . muſt come; and I do aſſure you that 
„ when ever tis, Ea verg.glat oft, mae 


. 


1 


/ — ; 
in h upon account of my Friends; fool n 


know well enough, I 2 ſuch. a Fool as 


„to have an ambitious T ts in Proſpect. 
py Then I mall be intirely at my — 


my little Couſin ſhall have in it, for L can 
ure you.? tis ſo much your on! 5 that Jou 


may en * at Fleaſure. H Woy⸗ 


54 Wel 414 


LI ENTER R. 5 
Madam Moms to Count: ab. 1 


Lis 4 


* 


wt 


ie, but is now ſo aſham'd..of it, that he 


ſon of this Reconcilement Was, that he mig 
engage his Wife's Intereſt to gain her Siſter 


=o defir'd. of him that Proof of his 
rewell, Mylord, give me leave to tell you 


never to write to me, till I have anſwer d 


As . on 4 ve We n wen 8. 


Count . to Madam . _ 
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riend's — s 
hat, and Fortune ſhall no more divide my Heart. 
N You —— ask , ſhare both yu and 


only ſees her in priyate. Tis thought the — | 


favour , whom he Loves to diſtraction t "I 
DVEC. : 


— + by „ that tis very ungenteel in —— . 
firſt; when 'cople Love their Friends never, 10 ä 
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128 muſt acquaint your Lordſhip with a BI 
News, that will certainly make youmer- 3 
; which is, that Mr.--- was-reconcil'd to he 
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while? Truly, I cannot but think that you 
Love me but very indifferently, for your little 
Journey into the Country did not interrupt 
your correſponding with your Friends at Pari; 
and you might as well have ſent thither , from 
time to time, a line or two for me. I grant 
vou, I might have done the ſame, but I feard 
either that my Letters would never come to 
our Hands, or elſe, that you would care but 
ittle for'em. For, Madam, ou cannot ima. 
gine, how much Beog! ople in Di rate are apt to 
be miſtaken, and full of Suſpicions. 
Iam very angry: with your Rutand®sRheuri 
ſince it robs me of the Pleaſure of ſeeing wr 


here. Vou would have been welcome. to 

pretty, clean pleaſant Houfe, and deen entertai 

wich our honey” Country-Fate, Us aboye 
2 3 deal of Wirth.) Vou do 


yell 
your Husband your! RIF), © Alid not 
he truſt ben e e Phyficiatis', hs Fro 
not ſo ee e your fel 
have. ; « vo oel 
Phe Death of M. a ot tender the 
\Cgurt more me atichely, than it was before 


This Reflecxion 'ougtit to redoũible our care of 
_ tince Prople are no ſoeher dead, than 

they are forgôtten. Tis true it would aval 
them but little to be remembred 3 therefore we 
muſt endeavour to live for living fake. Mr.-- 
S. Reconcilement with his Wife is pleaſant 
enough: 1 apprehend his Reaſons for it, but 
cannot con Wes On. Wirve's; unleſs it were, 
that when 'd from ber Husband, ſhe 
had not the A of deceiving him, which 
gives a wonderful Reliſh to an Amour“ Pe- 


or N upog dhe poor Lady, 1 4612. 


* 


ſuch a Head - ach, that I was ready to run di- 


future a little more exact in anſwering my 


Letters, for L am not a little deſirous of hav- 


* x My 


o 
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LETTER XI. 


a” pr” 


Madam Scarron noto Madam | Maintenon ts 


. Count Buſſy. . 


able: For I have been troubled theſe twelve 
days with a continual Feaver; attended WI 


ſtated. As ſoon as I receiv'd your Letter to the 
Duke of St. A. I diſpatch'd it to him. I haye 
not heard from him this long while; but I know 


how to awake him, if he ſhould chance to be 


aſleep. He is a very Man, and one who 
is ever ready to oblige his Friends to the utmoſt 
of his power. I have been alone this Fortnight; 
which is the reaſon I have no News to ſend you. 
I am fo filly whilſt 1 am fick, that I am well- 
enough pleasd to have no Viſiters. What do 


you think of Madam and her great affliction on 


the Death of the Abbot of--. For my part, I cums 
mended her for it; tho' he were a Friend or 


Gallant : For after all, when a Woman is in 


fatuated by either of theſe, and that he proves 
faithful, if ſhe loſes him, her loſs is certainly 


very great. Do you not think it a very grave | 


buſineſs for Madam R. to be a Widow the 


tee firſt Months? Afterwards The will like it 


12 to you, my Lord, as ſoon as I am 


LETTERS: ws: 
Gooſe , and could not imagine „bow any. | 
Man would truſt her either with his ſecret.» 
or his Heart. Madam, Adieu. Be for the 
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well enough; for of all conditions that's che 
moſt free: And indeed the Opportunities one 


| might have of doing ill, is apt to leflen the 


defire of being diſhoneſt. Adieu, Dear Count, my 
head turns giddy , and were it not that I have a 
great eſteem for you, and that J carnet live 
eaſie without your Letters, which are become 
a neceſſary good to me, I had not been able to 


write at all. 


LED II 


1 
202 * 
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Our Reaſon, Madam ; does not ſeem to me, 
impair'd in the leaſt by. your Head- ach,; 
and I believe that proof againſt the ſevereſt Me- 
grims; however I am extreme glad you are ill 
better Health. Our Friend's fault is not to be 
wanting in ſerving his Friends, when tis in his 
Power, but only not to own his Inability of 
ſerving them upon ſome Occafions. I wonder 
you have been a whole Fortnight without receiv- | 
ing any News from your Friends; they might 
have thought ſomething , or other had happen'd 
to you, which deſerv'd their enquiring after, 
fince they did not hear from you all that while. 
Madam has reaſon to gtieve at the Death of the 


... Abbotof - and not to conceal her affliction, for 
me expected to marry him. I know not whe- 


ther ſhe is to be condoVd with upon this occa- 
fon „ and defir'd Madam to inform me. I do 
not think, as you ſay, that Madam- can keep 
up, with Dignity, the Gravity of a Widow 
for three Months together. Nay, I doubt = 
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Have a Book to ſend to your Lord 


LETTERS.” ar 


ther ſhe can forbear Laughihg at thoſe 5; who 


ſhall offer to comfort her. I agree with you, 


that Widowhood is a pleaſant Condition, eſpe- 
cially to the women; becauſe they tecover their 
Liberty, and without injuring the Memory of 
your poor deceaſed Husband, I believe (hetwixt 
you and I) you would not be willing to ſee him 
come to liſe ga e e ee ; at 
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bu PPC 
From Madam Starron to Count Buſſy , with Fa<" 
ther Rapin's Charafter.  . __ 
Hg 3 | oft 


a 


* 1 
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Father Rapin, 4 Jeſuit, who th'o a ſtranger 
to you, is one of the beſt heads/of that 80 
ciety , and a man of Exemplary Virtue. Know- 
ing the World ſo well as you do; you may 
ealily imagine he has abundanee of Friends a. 
mong Perſons of Quality. l once ſtiew'd him 
one of your Letters; and to ſhew- you his go 
tafte , 1 can aſſure your Lordſhip; he was 6 
charm'd with it, that from that moment he has 
had a ſtrong deſire to ſettle a Cor reſpondenes of 
Letters with you , and be admitted amongſt 
your Friends. Fherefoere, my Lord, I think 
82 ought kindly to accept His Preſent, and 


onour him with an Anſwer to his Letter. 1 


promis d him to give you his Character, and 1 
am going to make my word good. His Phy- 
ſtognomy diſcovers à great deal of his gd 
Nature ; and mild Temper: His Manners and 
Behaviour are free from that Affectation, which 
is remarkable in the generality of thoſe, that 
n OE TIE wear 


42 LET T ERS. 
wear 2 Religious Habit: He is contented to 
keep up a Decorum, and have that prudent 
Reſerve, which becomes a Man of his Age and 
Profeſſion. He not only is morally Good, but 
alſo very Religious; his Devotion puts him up- 
on performing good Works, but never ren- 
ders him a Perſecutor of his Neighbour's De- 
fects; for he is ſo far perſuaded, that the turn- 
ing from Evil to Good muſt be owing to God's 
= Grace, that he rather chuſes to pray for Sinners, 
de.äan to preach to them, when he finds hisSermons 
Would only ſerye to exaſperate their Minds. 
Thus he ſhews no more of his Devotion, than 
U juſt neceſſary to edifie others by it, and con- 
vince em, that a polite , accompliſh'd Man, 
may be a very good Chriſtian. He has . 
| lity , which, in my Opinion, argues the great: 
gnmneſs of his Mind; which is, that he can raiſe 
and lower it at pleaſure. Amongſt Scholars he 
is accounted the beſt Scholar of the Age, and 
yet his knowledge is ſo well digeſted, that one 
diſcovers nothing in his ordinary Converſation, 
| beſides Reaſon and good Senſe. Methinks that 
Man deſerves the higheſt Commendations , who 
1 being able to ſay a thouſand fine things, yet 
condeſcends to ſay indifferent ones, only to ad- 
apt himſelf to the Capacity of thoſe, with whom 
he ſpeaks. This is Father Rapin's Talent, for 
1 no man knows better than he, how to talk with 
All People of what they underſtand beſt, and 
||| pleaſes them moſt; which, in my Opinion, 
* is the moſt difficult knowledge, and ſuch as is 
. moſt to be admired: in a Religious Man. He is 
cCourted and beloy'd by the greateſt Men in the 
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| Kingdom, and yet he is neither pufft up with 
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and Wit; nor does he deſpiſe thoſe of an infe= 
rior Merit. He is as upright and juſt , as tis 
poſſible for any Man; neither Greatneſs ,* Fa- 
your, Rank nor Wit, can ſeduce him, or ſo 
much as tempt him. He is the beſt Body 4 


being acquainted with Perſons ot great Qualit 9 


Man alive; kind, obliging to every Body 
but to his particular Friends without any reſerve 
ſtill endeavouring to ſerve them to the utmoſt 
of his Power, without any private Conſidera- 
tion. 1 muſt acquaint your Lordſhip, that be- 
ſides the great Eſteem he has already for you, 
he alſo deſires to be your Friend, that in. time 
he may have occaſion to be ſerviceable to youz 
for even chro- all the Stories your Enemies ſpread 
abroad, he has perceiv'd, that you are a good 
Man. However tis upon the ſcore of your 
Wit, he now ſends you his Book, and begs 
you to correct whatiyou!l find amiſs in it, be- 
cauſe he will reprint it with ſome other Compo- 
litions of his. Now what is moſt true, and yet 
very uncommon in an Author is, that your 
Corrections; if the Book admits of any, will 
oblige him more> than your -Commendations. 
He has writ lately an other Freatiſe concerning 
Eloquence, which he will ſend you as ſoon, 
as he knows your opinion of this. In the mean 
time, if you do not kindly receide both the 
Friend I give you, and the Books he 3 vou 
with, I ſhall be very much diflatished. I pity 
you, my Lord, that muſt take the trouble t 
read ſo long a Letter, but then conſider, I 
1 of writing it; but 1 do 
aſſure you; were I not yo ; 1 

vant , you'd never catch me at it again. 
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not your very humble Ser- 
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1 Confeſs, my Lord, that Madam Scarron 
having ſhewn me ſome of your Letters, 1 
was ſo touch'd with your: way of Writing, and 
began to have ſo great an Eſteem for your Lord- 
ſhip, that I deſir'd her to ſend you a Book I had 
latey written concerning Eloquence and Ora- 
tory, that I might in ſome meaſure, merit a 
hare in your good Graces, and have a Cor- 
reſpandence with you. Nevertheleſs 1 would 
not be thought ſo vain as to court this Inter- 
courſe merely , becauſe tis Honourable and Glo- 
rious , but rather, becauſe I thought it might 
be profitable to me. I am, my Lord, ſo far 
acquainted with the Ancients, as to find you 
are maſter of a true Stile, and that you are the 
only Man, that knows how to be plain with- 
out being flat. This Talent is ſo very rare, 
that it has created the great eſteem I have for 
your: Lordſhip , and the deſire of being one of 
2 Friends. If what you ſay in ſome of your 
Letters be true, that your good Nature ſur- 
paſſes your Wit, you will eaſily grant the fa- 
your I beg of your Lordſhip, which is to take 
the pains to peruſe the Book I now ſend you, 
and to write your remarks in it; that I may ei- 
ther add, or retrench what you ſhall th fit. 
lam about to print Three Compariſons'gt fix 
of the moſt! Learned Men among the Antients; 
viz. of Plato and Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, Homer and Virgil, to gather in the 
1 1 e 
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ſame Volume a Hiſtorical: Philoſophy, :-Rhe- 
torick , and Art of Poetry. Now: becauſe: the 
1 reatiſe 1 fend you is the, molt imperſect of tke 
Three, a Ray of your ſublime wit, which 1 


hope you will let flow on it, will much con- 


tribute to the miending its Faults. This is the 


Favour I beg of your Lordſhip, and I prefume 
ou will not be ſorry to oblige':a>-Manz/who | 


18 5 ſo much inclined to honour y0u'; 
who has ſo great a value for your Merit, and 
who may teach others how to value you. Pardom, 
my Lord, my free way of writing , which 1 
have pitched! upon, for fear of being miſtaken 
in the Forms wherein Perſons: of your Quality 


muſt be addreſs'd to. 3 with all too | 
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1 Buſhy s 1 to Father PE 
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I was highly, pleas'd / ith. the Civilities 1 


receiv d from you, this” Madam Scarron's 


the main you flat- 


Too: perſuade ,me.. you, ſpeak.,nothing but 
ruth; for let the eſteem. ,: that —_ have fl 
Us, de! never ſo ill grounded, 15 know x; 
verend Father * may t * in good 


prompted to court a Correſpondence with 
becauſe it pag to vqu, 1 wiſh wit 
0 heart it p il bee 


ren- 


Hands, and your Letter has made me com- 
pleatly yours. Tho 1 ſee in 


ter me, yet you do it ſo nicely, that you al- 


re to. 4 yoursz vou Write you ar 
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© CnanminG Diana, 


de force'd to yield, when ſo many forces com- . 


4 
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render it agreeable and entertaining. Vou ask my 
Judgment about your Compariſon of Tully and 
-Demoſthenes. I proteſt I was charm'd with it, 
and never ſaw any thing ſo clear, ſo well de- 
monſtrated, ſo natural a Style, nor an exactneſs 
ſo arttully manag d. All I diſlike is its being 
in Print; I wiſh none but ſuch, as are able to 
know its Beauties, ſhould have it in Manuſcript; 
for after all, when I conſider that a Thouſand 


Blockheads may read it without knowing its 


worth, I cannot but be uneaſie at it. You: tel! 


me I ſhall not be ſorry to oblige a Perſon, - who 


Has already ſo great an Eſteem for me, and 
may teach others, how to value me; I do 
aſſure you, my Reverend Father, that both 
to you, and to any man, whoſe Eſteem and 
Friendſhip you may procure me, I ſhall ever 
approve my ſelf moſt ſenſibly Grateful; Pray 
inculcate this often to your ſelf and to others. 


LETTER XVI. 


Mr. B---r to Diana, 
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Know not whether I ought to thank, or 


FF curſe Fortune for conducting me yeſterday 
to the Fair; but this I am fure of, ch 


at I ne- 

ver paid dearer for my curioſity of being ac- 

quainted with Masks; fince I purchas'd that 
| 


| | me „with what I ever valu'd moſt, my 


berty. I had hitherto kept a ſtrict guard 
oyer my Heart, but I am afraid it will now 


5 
” N. * 
#7 "gf 
4 
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J'S bine to attack it. Your perſonal accompliſh= 
nd ments I miglit perhaps have refiſted , wy pe > oy 
it, deſire of being free been ſupported by ſome defecta 
e- in your mind; and likewiſe, 1 might haye 
ls diſputed che victory to your Wit, had I found 
Ng ſome flaw- e zee, Beauty; but the union off 
to the Charms on dur ' perſon,” with the endear- 
Nt; ments of your Converſation, ſeems to threaten 
nd my wen ; and 1 muſt needs tell you that 
its Jam ſo far gone, that it lies in your 177 | 
ell to make me abſolutely yours. I wi | 
ho trouble you with the flory of all the f ymptoms 
nd I felt fince I ſaw you, for truth it Leak upon 
do this occaſion wolud look like a romance, and 
I defire nothing more earneſtly than to be, and 
appear ſincere. 1 ſhall wait with "impatience 
for an anſwer, which will in ſome meaſure fl. 
leviate my misfortune, in being depriv'd' of your 

converſation." But, my dear Diana, why would 
you deny me that bleſſing? And'what-can'you 
apprehend from a man, over whom you have 
ſo intire a Command? However in this, as in 
any thing elſe, I will ſubmit to N | 
1 as being, Ke. 1% Ya ee TY 1 
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have been in diſpute with my ſelf ever ſince 
1 I parted from you , whether I ſhould ad- 
re to my uſual reſervedneſs, or comply with. 
the promiſe "”—_ extraordinary Civility forc'd 
from me; But my word once given I cannot 
| — think my ſelf oblig d to perform. There- 
1 take a Liberty I never before was ac- 


* 8 | Ffs quaint- 
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0-1 believe the infipednels of this will be no 
indacement to a farther eee How- 
ever, flat as it is, it muſt ſtand the teſt of your 
ſharper: Wit, ang elder. udgment; and ies all 
you have ſaid be not wholly, fictioa, "twill 
force ſome indulgence. from. Do, Pity At 
leaſt-one, who earneſtly wiſhes; ſhe could - Merit 
more your favour, - Could but hoaſt of robb: 
ing you of that liberty you hape {@ long en- 
yh d, and of à Heart ſo iggrely: your own, 
thoud eſteem my ſelf the malt; foxtunate of 
my Sex: But 1; cannot entertain an Opinion 
ſo yain, nor can I be flatter'd to belidve I merit 
the lęaſt part gf the Character — pleas d 
to giye me. However I muſt w] n you: have 
much the Aſcendant over. — Hen 


rt, that 
Hare confidently aſſirm, balf an hours con- 
ration neyer Ain d ſo peculiar an efteem as 
þ 11 you; and I would confirm it by a ſecond 
interview, were 1 priyiledg d ſo to do; for 1 
can apprehend nothing ill from no, who: has 
Already expreſt ſoi much of Worth and Ge- 
neroſity. But my confinement is unſpeakable, 
and I have no opportunity * proceed farther 
than a Letter, which if you favour; me with, 
twill be extream obhiging, an and ih 
* your ſincere uvalterable N. Nd 
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eng Never was ſo put hook W.4 my / life 
br I am now * 7 g your ingen 865 La 
ter, and I freely ow]n tis 72 reniling I take 
„ ben in hand tö perform that Task. I wen- 
der you ſhould beg for indulgence, when 
every line 22 Write beſpeaks Admiration. We 
Men are ſo apt to engroſs all Senſe to our 
ſelves, that I could be tempted to doubt whe- 
— you be'a 1 e for, I cannot 00 P 
as. 4 e ſpelling to prove u 
Your wit will ſtand the ſevereſt Teſt, , and 
therefore the only thing you  oug got to, fear 
from my udgment © =# that 1t be to. . 
to apprehend all the Beauties of what you 
write. However, my Heart will make up the 
defects of my Mind, and if the one cannot 
ſuffcientl admire , the other will love 3 
h exceſs: Aer e can be an excels in loving 3 
6a Perſon, who rather deſerves to be _ador'd. 
eg | You may judge of the ſtrength of m Paſſion . 0” 
dy the following Verſes, which Cupid: bas + 
taught. me to ſcribble, for I never could 


1 of the gk NS . your Pole, 
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Puft up with my Felicity, 


That, whik moſt Men felt Cupid's power, 


I ſtill enjoy'd each hour, 
My Books and Sports in, pleaſing Liberty. 


Cupid, that e Boy, * 

Who makes our Woes his Toy, 
Enrag'd to find his ſway contemn'd, 
'. Draws — his ſureſt Bow and flies, 
Nen Cinthia's conquering Ele . 
 Relativa to ſee his Deity reveng c. 


2 dl | And, 35 he meant, be! ſhot wy Hear 
With ſuch a fiery Dart, 
7 bs quite defy d my Liberty; : 
Then with a mile, that dh, me moſt, 
0 S0 Fool, ſaid he, now boaſt, 
0 Fs, Books, thy Sports and thy Felicity. 


1 you can be. ſo oo, as" to ecuſe the 
Rhimes; you muſt ppoſe I made them half 
aſleep vl half 9 155 3 yet by them you 
may ſee that at all times I. am thinking on 
you, and that's the only reaſon that makes me 
venture to ſubmit them to your. diſcerning 
view. I return you a thouſand thanks for 


i Vvour kind expreſſions, infinitely beyond what 
thoſe trifling Civilities, you mention, have 


merited from you. But, my Deareſt Diana, 
ſhall I believe you have a real eſteem, for me! 
Oh! no: I cannot entertam ſo flattering a 
Thought, as long as you deny me an other in- 
terview. Let your confinement be never ſo 
ſtrict, yet we may find a thoufand ways to fee 


one an other unknown to any body elſe; Were 
£1 294 recluſe in a Nunnery I would. - Badly put 
A 
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on a Prieſt's habit, to receive from your divine 
er, | mouth that Confeſſion, which you disdain not 
: to commit to writing; and can you imagine 
Y- I vill deeline to do any thing, that can procure 
me your endearing Company. Letters do very 
much ſoften the hardſhips of ſeparated Lovers, 
. and tis principally for that end, that they were 
5 I firſt invented: but as they are but a dumb Pi- 
N cture of our thoughts, ſo they want that Life 
_ - Þ which animates converſation. Let us therefore 
make a proper-uſe of Letters , that is employ 
them as long as we are abſent ; but at the 
ſame time let us . endeavour to make our ſe- 
paration ceaſe. I will not pretend to tell you 
how and when we can meet, but leave it in- 
tirely to your management; and if. you, be but 


willing, TI deſpair not of opportunities. 
; TORI ADDY | | 

heſe LETTER XIX. 
half {+ A REP | | : 
you and? An 
_ JR. 
me „„ A A xk 
ning S 1 R. 
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phat Tis great charity and condeſcention in you to 
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have ſubmit your eloquence to ſo mean and to ſo weak 4 
ana. capacity as mine; and to ſeem plea&d with what 
me? rather deſerves your contempt. It ſhewe you A 
my ae Maſter of an extraordinary temper. I was 4 
2. | captivated enough with your Perſon , Parts, ' 
r ſo and Breeding; but to have ſo exceeding a good | 
| fee humour joyn d to all your other Perfections 


hurries me on to an exceſs of Love and Ad mir: 
put ration. For tis 155 rare to find theſe in cou- 
on | junction, and therefore cannot fulficiently » 
l N enn 
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admit'd: eſpeciall me, who have only the 
11 . my owt! garten Y 


Apprehenſion to 
And nothing but Almighty Love can plead my 

excuſe for my firſt and attempt of putting 
Pen to Paper , „to anſwer ſo peculiat a Genius as 
yours. And now my ambition to continue 3 


Correſpondence ſo divinely improving will not 


allow me to defift. My ſullen ſtars will not 
permit me the ſatis faction of ſeeing you yet, for 
my Aunt, who is my confinement is at preſent 
ſo;very ill, that I dare not małe the leaſt pre- 
tence to 90 any where; but as ſoon as 1 have 
an Opportunity, my deſire of ſeeing you will 
not let me be wanting on m wy part. 1 ſhall then 
own, tho with great confuſion , that what! 
have writ : are the rey ſentiments e 1990 


2 Your vanquiſy'd 
> 'Drana. 


LETTER XX. 
{. | Bro-- . to Diana. 95 
branker DiAxA. mp! x 
I Burn Area with We þ to ee you 


and your laſt Letter has added ſo much fewel to 
the fire, that I am now in a violent flame. I 


earneſtly wiſh I had ſome Influence upon Zſcu- 


mire „ to engage his ſkill in favour of the fick 


who occafions our Sepatation. But 


oy" Diana, (for you are mine, tho it be but | 


* is all yout N or . 4 


- . ry Ft CO) my re tows 


a, | pleafing x ? Extuſe niy doubts and fears”: 
s: have been ft 'us'd to be unfortunate, that I can | 
my || ſcarcely believe what I read. What you men- | 
ing tion about my Merit, I m ſure exceeds the 
525 opinion which even ſelf. love could ſugeſt to me; 
2 2 10 that I might in ſome meaſure reconcile if / 
could fatishe my ſelf that your affection to 

not | me were fincete ; for Love ever magnifies to a. 
for N prodigious Degree all the perſections of the Ob © |] 
ent ect belov d. If you have a true efteem for mem, 
on Array manage it 40 that may believe it. Tha 
ave Nexceſſive expreſſions. of Love 1 could hear with. 
will! Delight and "Tranſport in your converſation ,_ - 
hen but in a Letter they want. an air of Truths 
at 1 which. your ſweet Lips only can give them. If 
therefore you will convince me that I am the 
happieſt Man living, endeavour , I beſeech you, 
to conquer all difficulties, and bleſs me with | 
your endearing company, in ſpite of all the  : || 
oppoſitions that Keep us àfunder. 1 Wait your 
Anſwer with the greateſt Impatience. &c. 
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*r Eoioym 1 ont 12619 overt” 
[7 to 0. Your unkind Gdiftruſt' of me"gijes me Hut 
I Iuſt occaſion to fuſpect you: and were not my; 
fe: Nord facred to me, I ſhould: not dare to rely; 
fiek (£2 his Honour, who does not confids in mine 
I. You baye abfolurely forhid gie to.expreſs hat 
incerity diftates to me. "As for your wü 
Funes, tis impoſſible for mèe to make a true 
„„ 5 Con- 
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 Conftruttion of them ; they will admit of vari- 


1,04 — . 5 <5 — 
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ſtity than I can boaſt of. But ſince my Appear- 
J am obliged to perform my firſt Reſolve , which 


any ways atone for my Fault, 1 might have 


Without which, I neyer can be happy: for di 


4 1 9 
«OO 
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ous notions , whether deſervedly or not, my 
own innocence, keeps me from acculing others, 
What treatment you have met with I know 
not, but tis natural to believe, what has been, 
may be again. I own my free expreſſions of 
Love deſery'd a check, but I did not expect it 
from you. Notwithſtanding I ſhall. endeayour 
to moderate them to your liking, but I beg the 
Juſtice to believe, that my thoughts were as pure 
as free, for Diana herſelf had not greater Cha- 


ance can only eſtabliſh my Reputation with you, 
ſhall be to morrow in St. James's Park in the 
green Walk at four preciſely. I ſhall be in diſ- 


guiſe to every Body but your ſelf, Till then, 
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I own' my ſelf very much in the wrong, 
and my Letter, in a manner Sacrilegious , that 
durſt to clip the wings of fo putea Love, as that 
of my charming Diana, If the Torments | 
have endur'd , fince I receiv'd your laſt , could 


<OY 2 $3 Ken e £TC a a- 


a claim to your forgiveneſs ; but I Wave any 
Juſtification that is not entirely owing to your 
Goodneſs, I *ll impatiently. wait for the hou 
you are pleas'd to appoint , that I may thro 


but 


|  LETTERE e, 
at} but 2 repeated Death to live under the diſplea - 
"Jy fure of angry Diana. I remain. 

wma moſt faithfulant | 


tl LETTER XXIII. 
| .. Cs 1 Ar. B10 Lucilla. 
V. ſee by this, Madam, that Men are not 


always worſe than their words: Tho' to 
tell you truth, I was ſomewhat doubtfull , 
whether I ſhould keep my promiſe or no. 'The 
rc, oy St. Evremont will certainly enlarge 
our fine notions, and you have already more 
Vit, than I know how to deal withal. But 
tis not about Wit, that I deſign to contend 
with you: I challenge you upon the ſcore: of 
Love, and defie you to ſhew ſo tender, ſo true, 
and fo conſtant a Heart, as mine. I ſaw this 
morning my Kinſmann, the Poet (as you call 
on, him) who preſents his humble reſpects to you: 
if you ſhould chance to meet us together, have 

a care you miſtake not one for th'other, for we 
are extreamly like. 5 „ 


1: "Ladle n 86 Þ. 

1 not, in my Opinion, a more con- 
„. vincing argument of a Man's Senſe and 
au Breeding, than his keeping his word; and had 


46 LETTERS. 
Joy by any pretence whatſoever. broke det 
romiſe, aflure your ſelf I ſhould never have 


had a tolerable thought of Mr. B--I received 


with Pleaſure St. Evremont's Works, as the 
greateſt obligation you can lay upon me. I 
have already. read ſome of them, and find 
every thing he writes ſo agreable to my hu- 
mour, that I am reſolv'd to make him my 
perpetual 'ſtudy. *” Not that I haye vanity to 
believe I ſhall ever attain to thoſe fine Notions, 
which he, and only he, can think and write ; 
but, like moſt Readers, I ſhall have the Plea- 


ſure of paſſing ſome agreable hours in his Com- 


Pany. And tho', perhaps, I ſhall not be happy 
in a Memory, as to retain the quarter part of 
his Maxims, yet I'll endeavour- to do him this 
Juſtice,” to praiſe him, as far as my want of 
Eloquence will permit me. As for Wit, 1 
ſhall never pretend to contend with you upon 
that ſcore, for we know that's your Talent: 
And for Love, I hope never to be 'tortur'd 
with that Paſſion. No, I am for a tranquillity, 
which Cupid can never give. As I am of opi- 
nion, that les Roſes ne ſont jumais ſans. tpines , 
Jo this thought renders me incapable of Love; 
and L am reſolv'd never to entertain any Pas- 
ſion beyond a friendſhip. Therefore take my 
advice, and return your conſtant Heart, 28 
you call it, to the Shrine from whence it came, 
1 mean, lay it at fair Diana's Feet: for ſhe 
has had it, and ſhe alone deſerves it, if the 
character you gave of her has not too much 
of the Dedication in it. 
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ene ted 97uaim beſonry ee 
* our Letter confirms me i the opinion 1 
J had of your Wit: and I -think-St! Evre⸗ 
mont very happy in being fallen into ſo good 


# #1 *\.# Ain 


often read by abundance of Fools, Wbo ch + 
never reliſn the delicacy of his ſublime notions. 

I have done you injuſtice by ſuſpecting your 
Wit ſhould improve upon the reading of this 
Author; for your thoughts and your way of 
expreſſing them are both arriv'd- at that per- 


| tection , as renders em incapable of addition. 


If St. Evremont can not enlighten, yqur mind; 
I hope he will affect your Heart; "and make 
you ſenſible, that Love 's the moſt noble, as 
"tis the moſt pleaſing Paſſion, of the Soul. 
Friendſhip, 1-confeſs,:has its Chatms: but theſe 
are dull and inſipid in Compariſon of thoſe bf 
Love. Vou ſay very right, that there's no 
Roſe without Fhorns: But Who would re- 
ſuſe to venture a pricking, to gather that Queen 
of Flowers, whoſe fragancy fills us with de- 
light? St- Evremont will tell you, that the 
very Torments of Love are Fleaſures. Judge 
then how exquiſite its Sweets muſt be? Not 
that I would haye Love exclude Friendſhip! nei-! 
ther: On the contrary, I would have Friends: 
ſhip to be the Baſis of Love: for I account 
that Paſſion brutiſh and irrational, that is not 
founded on Eſteem. But then I would have 
5 5 =" | 2 * 
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hands. Tou will make him amends for being 


II 


F riendſhip keep within its bounds 5 without 
intrenching upon the Dominions of Love. To 


Friendſhip I would aſſign all the empty in- 
tervals of abſcence, and thoſe tedious conver- 
fations, which a loving Couple are often oblig'd 
to ſhare with Impertinents. But when 4 hap- 
py, long expected minute has joyn'd two lovers 
in a delicious Tete-a- tete, I would then have 
Friendſhip keep its diſtance, and reſign the 
place to a more entertaining Paſſion. Pray, 
weigh my ſentiments with candor: and either 
agree with me, if you think em reaſonable, 


or reftifie my Notions , where you find em 


wrong. I ſay nothing about Diana; be fatis- 
fied that 1 admire you above all other women: 
what need you trouble your ſelf any further? 
Adieu my ingenious Charmer. fi 


LETTER XXVI. 


 Lutilia to Mr. B.-, 


Th be impoſſible for a poor Cottager, 
Who lives in the remoteſt part of England 
to do you juſtice, either in anſwering your 
Letter with acknowledgement due to your 
good Breeding, or giving your Wit the En- 
comiums it deſerves. I could wiſh my {lf 
bred up in Courts, that T might get your Art 
of Flattery , and pay you * own Coin. 
Really you do it with ſo good a Grace, that 
had I not a thouſand times read my own in- 
perfections, I ſhould run the risk of growing 
very proud; eſpecially where you tell me St. 
Evremont's Notions can add nothing to my 


| Wit, 1 am malicious enough to wiſh he 


knew 
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knew. the Complemient you make him, that 
he might return you thanks. You. adviſe me 
to conſult St. Evremont's opinion upon the 
affairs of Love: you have choſen but an ill 
Patron to plead your Cauſe, for, by what I 
have read of him; I find he does not think 
Love ſo noble a Paſſion, 8 where he 
tells you that every day he breaks 4 Chain, 
and every day puts on a new one, he calls it 
nothing but a telle. A little farther he 
tells you, that Friendſhip is the only ſweetneſs 
he ever enjoy d without a mixture of Gall 
and that if Man could refuſe himſelf laſting 
Paſſions, and only admit ſome others, he 
would live without Fear, without Melancholly, 
without hate, without Jealouſie, and Suſpi- 
cions; he would deſire without Ardour, hope 
without inquietude: and be merry without 
tranſports; Theſe good qualities only attend 
friendſhip, whereas Love is incumbred with 
all the contraries-. I ſhall never be of your 
opinion, when you tell me the Torments of 
Love are pleaſures. 1 have try'd the Experi- 
ment, and by the uneaſie hours it coſt me, I 
believe. no Sweets of Love, tho? raisd to the 
greateſt height , can ever counterbalance the 
Torments, which attend that unaccountable 
Paſſion. Therefore if the Ladies would be of 
my opinion, and conſult the various humours 
of Mankind, they would rather chuſe to live 
all their lives depriv'd of the pleaſures of ga- 
thering Roſes, than be ſo often prickt with 
Thorns. I muſt confeſs your Explanations 
upon the ſubject of Love, are ſoft and enga- 
ging: and am perſuaded would have a mighty 
influence on any Heart not preingag d, or 
Gg 3 pre- 
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ejudic'd againſt: that Paſſion ; the latter is my 


misfortune, and L now ſay with tes eb 


p * 03 


7 hat if my heart would to my breaſt retum, 
At neyer more ſhould wander out 
178 ho thouſand Beauties call d it Gute 5759 


W 


A Lover 3 5 like me an pt wn the 


2 . had * 


Fire: Theſe are my ſentiments tho' I muſt 
acknowledge, you have Merit enough to ex- 


pect and hope all you could wiſn; and if ever 1 


break my reſolution, perhaps it ſhall be upon 


your account. You: deſire me to weigh your 
ſentiments with candor---Fll-do'-you. this Ju- 
ſtice, that you. write the genteeleſt Stile in 
the world, and did you ſpeak upon any other 
ſubject but Love, I ſhould think you the moſt 
reaſonable Man that ever writ. Adieu. If this 
finds you, I deſire you to be in the Park 
this afternoon about -five a 3 by nN 


a . the n. Walk. 
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From Captain Ayloffe , 10 his. Sick Friend, 


Mr.---- to. comfort him under the Appre- 


4 


henſions of Death: : 


SIR: : 


heard of your Indiſpofition with a great deal 


of Regret. All your Friends are extreamly 


concern'd at your deſperate Condition, but moſt 
of all, to find this laſt Scene of your Life, not 


only diflonant from, but a little unworthy of 
the reſt. Tis a miſery of Nature to be neither 
_ from Pain , nor eafie under it; but 
your Diſtemper has nothing in it but Danger. 
J grant it is eſſential to Humanity to. dread a 
Diſlolution; and that few were found ſo. miſe- 
rable, but, upon very indifferent Terms, would 


compound to live; but theſe are Men abſolute: 


Slaves to 'the Mechaniſm of their Exiſtence, 


and who have not Philoſophy enough to. raiſe 


'em above the Condition of animated Clay. 


You, Sir, have taſted all the Blandiſhments 
that Life affords, and long ago might Have 
been thought tir'd with the - nauſeous Rvo- 


lution of the ſame Delights. You were never 
imperious in Authority, nor ſupercilious'to your 


IInferiours; you drank without Quarelling, and 


play'd without Swearing; you repay'd what 


you borrow'd, and lent ſometimes more than 


you could conveniently ſpare ; you. laught at 
no Religion, though you never declard your 
own: Every one by this Diſcretion thought 


you of his, becauſe your Morality ſhew'd you E 


/ 


TT TERS... | 
5 the beft. - If you have not improv'd your 
Eſtate, you bade foect it not M, Tad have left 
enough to bury you. Methinks theſe Refle. 
Etions might make your Mind more eafie under 
your approaching Diſunion. That you fhould 
chuſe to live, if if were in your Opinion) 1 don't 
wonder at; ſince your Life was a Pleaſure to 
our Friends, and never a Trouble to your felf: 
But ſince Neceſſity ſeems to have determind 
75 Fate, the radical Moiſture quite exhau- 
ſed, and the Glaſs, in fine, run out; wh 
ſhould you be anxious at the cloſing of a Period, 
you have ſo glorioſly protracted to a good old 
Age? Why can't you calmly ſuffer , what it is 
impoſſible to avoid? And not by any Regrets 


and Reluctances ſeem too deſirous of what muſt 


not, cannot be; this were by one Action to 
tarniſh the Glories of fifty odd Vears. Ican't 
ſee a Bleſſing on Earth worth your Ri 
for: the eternal viciſſitude of things confirms 
you, that they were made to be chang'd , and 
that the Law of Succeſſion would be violated, 
if you did not in your Turn make way for a 
new Part to be acted, Shew the World you 
believ'd what you practis'd, fince to Dye is the 
conſequence of being Born; let the Scene be 
quietly ſhifted, and go calmly off the Stage. 
As you liv'd honourably, die ſo, and then you 
may expect to reſt happily , and leave a good 
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d Ecce Spectaculum dignum ad quod reſpiciat, intentus 


d, operi ſuo, Deus | Ecce par Deo dignum, vir fortis 
a cum mala fortuna compoſitus! Non video,inguam, 
10 quid haheat in terris ꝓupiter pulchrius, ft con- 


vertere animum velit , quam ut ſpectet Catonem, 

be jam partibus non ſemel fractis, nihilominus 

. inter ruinas publicas erectum. _ 
l Sen. de Divin. Prov. 


. « 


PROLOGUE: 


By Mr. POPE. 


vo wal the Soul 2 1 1 17 3 5 
To raiſe thegenius „ and to mend the | bh | Ht 


, To make Mankind in conſcious virtue bold, , 
Live o'er each ſcene , and be what they. 5 44 I A . 5 

For this the Tragic- My e firſt trod the. Stage, 1 

Commanding tears to flream thro' every Age; 

Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 

And Foes to Virtue wonder'd how they _ 

Our Author ſhuns' by: roulgar ſprings to mob“ 

The Hero's glory,” or the Virgin's be 

In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhow , 

And wild Ambition well deſerve its fe. 

Here tears ſhall flow from a more toe rous f cauſe » 

Such tears 'as Patriots ſhed. for dying L 1 

He bids your breaſts with ancient e 7105 | . 

And cails forth Roman drops 1 Britiſh es. 

Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape draws ; 

What Plato thought,, and God-like Cato was:  * 

No common object to your ſigbi diſplay "* 8 

But what with pleafure 'Heaw'n it ſelf ſurveys, : 

A brave Man ſtruggling in the florms of Fate, 

And greatly falling avith a falling State! 

bil Cato gives his little Senate laws a 

N What boſom beats not in his Country's s cauſe ? 

. Who fees him ad, but envies tu'ry deed? © 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? + 
Ev'n when proud. Cæſar aid bay Cars. _ 
The ſpoils of nations , and t Foy of Wars Is 
Ienobly vain, and. i retry Tread] ; 
Show'd Rome ber, Cato s figure drawn in fate , — 

As her dead Father's reurend Image paſt , 

The Pomp was darken'd, and the d o ercafl: 

The Triumph ceas 'd----tears gub'd from _ 9; 5 

The World's eat Victor paſt unheeded 

Her laſt goo Man d Hecke Rome adi! * 

And FRAY Cæſar / 755 1 8 than Cato's 0 Mn 
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7755 As Cato's ſelf bad not Aar. to bear. 


+. :7 PROLOGUE rw 
Britains attend > Be aworth Tike this ret, 
And Hoa you have the virtue to be now d. 
With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato wview'd 
Rome /earning Arts from Greece whom ſhe u. 5 


Our Scene precarionſly ſubefts too lon 
On F wc Tranſlation , and Italian Song. 


Dare to have ſenſe your ſelves ; A ert the Stage , 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. 
- Such Plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


M E N. 


aer vs, en 1 
SEMPRONIUS, 4 Senator. 
JvBa, Prince of Numidia. | 

: SyPHAX, General of the Numidians. 6 


W%, *% 
+ 


Po rT Ius, 
Marcus. Jou of caro. 


1 ECIU 85 Ambaſſador from Cæfar. 
Autincers * Guards, 5 Kc. 


WO M E N. N 8 
Ma cf A * Daughter to Cato. 
Luc A,  Daugther to Lucius. 


8 C EN 1E 4 beep: Hall in the cam, 
2 at COB. Fer 


rene MARCUS, | N 


HE dawnis over. caſt, the moraingloywny 


<> The great, mg important day, big vath 
1 1 Of Cate and of Rome--Qur Father's deadly 
Would fill up all the guilt of Civil-vvar, 


Has ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees 


Should he go further, — vvould be vvaniting 
To form nevv- battels, and ſupport his « crimes. 


re Gods! vvhat havock does A ition W r = 38 
Among your vvorks! 1 885 - 
Marc. Thy ſteddy Parting $i * 


Can look on guilt, — wk fraud, and Coors 
In the calm lights of mild Philoſophy gt hs! 
I'm tortured, even to madneſs, yvbenT:think + 
On the proud Victor: ev'ry time he's. named 


[1 * * 25 £75 


Phanſalia riſes to my vievu l! I ſee * 5 - 8 8 


h'inſulting Tyrant, prancing Oer the eld 


nor N strovv'd vvith Rome's Citizens, & drench'd in baue : — 


| Ga A MSN wet en . N blood? 


And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 


Mankind grovvn thin by his deſtructive Svend: a ; 5 "x 


1 * 


And cloſe the ſcene of blood. Already Se . 55 5 N : | | 


"8 . SH Afeeble Army , and an empty Senate , 
KRemnants of mighty Battels fought in vain. 


Oh Portjus ,.is. there not ſome choſen Curſe, * - 2 
Some hidden Thunder in the ſtores of — 1 2 
Red vvith uncommon vvrath , to blaſt the Man, 28 
Who ovves his greatneſs to his Country's ruin? 

Por. Believe me; Marcus, tis an impious greatneſs, 
And mixt vvith too much horrour to be envy d: 
Hovv does the luftre of our Father's actions, 
Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him 
Break out, & burn vvith more triumphant brightneſs! 
His ſuff rings ſhine, and ſpread a very round him; 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the cauſe 
Of Honour, Virtue, Liberty , and Rome. 
His fvvord ne'er fell but on the guilty head; 

Oppreſſion, Tyranny”, and Povver uſu 
Dravv all the vengeance of his arm u em. 

Marc: Who knovvs not this ? But vvhat can Cato do 
Againſt a World, a baſe degen rate World, 

That courts the yoke „and bovvs the neck OM 
Pent up in U7ica he vainly forms 835 


A poor epitome of Raman greatneſs, * 
And, cover'd vvith Namidian Guards, de 


8 3 12A > ©”; 


By Heav'ns, ſuch Virtues , join d vvith ſu ch 15 
Diſtract my very Soul: Our Father's fortune 472 : 


Would almoſt tempt us to renounce his. precepts. 
Por. Remember vvhat our Father oft has told us 


he: vvays of Heay'n are dark and intricate; | 


—— and pple voi eros: 
\ Our underſtanding traces em in vain, .- 


Loſt and bevvilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch; - 

Nor ſees vvith hoyv much art the yvindings run, 
Nor vvhere the regular confuſion. ends. 
Marc. Theſe are ſuggeſtions of a mind at ae. 
4 Oh Portius , didſt thou taſte but half the griefs - 
That vvring my Soul, thou couldſt not talk tho adh 
Paſſion unpity d, and ſucceſleſs Love r 


Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate . 
"I other griefs. Were but my Lucia kind: Wee 2 


Por. Thou enen that : Op: roher is hes "os 
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But 1 muſt hide it for , I knoyr thy te emper. (. 
Now, Marcus, novv thy virtue's on the proves” t 
Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, vvork every nes 

3 call up all thy Father in thy Soul: 
uell the Tyrant Love, and guard thy heart 
N vveak ſide , vrhere moſt our nature falls, 
Would be # conqueſt vyorthy Cass Son. 
Marc. Portids, the counſel vvhich I cannot take, 
Inſtead of healing , but upbraids my gs: 


Bid me for Honour plunge into a var ns 


Of thickeſt Foes ; and ruſh/ on certain dea, 
Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flovy 815 
To follovy Glory, and confeſs his Father. 
Love is to be reaſon'd dovv'n, or loſt 
In high Am jon, and a thirſt of greatneſs ; 
'Tis — life, "it grovvs into the Soul, 
Warms ev'ry 
J feel it here: My reſolution meltsͤ— 
Por. Behold young Fuba, the Nami dian 
With hovv — care he forms himſelf to glory , a; 
And breaks the fierceneſs of his native temper 
To copy out our Father's bright 5 
He loves our Siſter Marcie, greatly loves her, 
His eyes, his looks, his actions all betray it: 
But ffill the ſmother'd fondneſs burns vvithin him. 
When moſt it ſvvells , and labours for a vent, 
The ſenſe of Honour and defire of Fame Fe OS 
Drive the big Paſſion back into his heart. TE 
What! ſhall an African, ſhall Tuba, Heir 
Reproach great Cat's Son , and ſhoyv the n 
A virtue vvanting in a Nene ſoul? (behind' em. 
Marc. Portius, no more! your vvords leave ſtings 
When e'er did Jabs, or did Parrins hr . 2 
A virtue that has caſt me at a "diſtance, © = 
And throvvn me out in the purſuits of Honour = 
Por. Marcus, I knovv thy 
Fling but th' appearance of diſhonour on it, 1 75 
It ſtrait takes fire, and mounts into a blaze, 
Marc. A Brother's ſuff rings claim a Brother's * 


1 


val | 1 Hearn . pity thee Denn * * 


h 4 


vein , and beats in ev'ry pulle, - PD, 


- 2 


n'rous temper vvellʒ 2. | 


Eva vrhilſt I ſpeals. Do oi not krimi in tears ? 0 | 
Were but my heart as naked to thy fo OI | 
Marcus arhwr 2) ſee it bleed in his behalf. a 
Marc: Why then doſt treat me vvith rebukes, inſtead . 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly ſorroyvv ? 
Por, O Marcus, did I knovy. the vvay to caſe 4 ; 
Thy troubled heart, and mitigate thy Pains , | bs | 
Marcus, believe me, I could die to do it. | 
"Marc. Thou beſt of Brothers, & thou beſt * Friends! | | 
Pardon a vveak diftemper'd Soul, that ſvvells  _ 
Wich ſudden guſts, and ſinks as ſoon in calms, wy 
The ſport of Paſſions : ---.. But Sempronius comes + 
He muſt not find this ſoftneſs hanging on me. (Exit. 


SCENE II. 
Enter. Seen. 


| "SEMPRONIUS. | 
C nn no ſooner ſnhoud be N 
* 


Than executed. What means Portius ders: * 
a I like not that cold Youth, I muſt diſſemble, 
— a language foreign to my heart. A 

| Sempronius Portiuus. 


Good morrovy Portius! let us once embrace Ys; - 
Once more embrace; yyhilſt yet vve both are free. 
To morrovv ſhou'd vve thus expreſs our Ds. 
Each might receive a Slave into his Arms: _ 
This Sun perhaps, this mor Suns the las -.; T 
That e _ Hal on Roman : 3 3 

Por. My Father has this morning ca P t 
To this poor hall his little Roman Senate * | 

he leavingsof Pharſalia) to confult 9 

f yet he can oppoſe the mighty torrent 
That bears dovvn Rome, and all her Gods, beforeit, 
Or muſt at length giye; up the World to 4 5 

5 Sem. Not all the pomp and majeſty of Rows: 

Can rajſe her Senate more than Cat's RING. 
| His virtues render our Aſſembly avvful, 
They ftrike vvith ſomething like religious fear. „ 
| A; make ev'n Cæſar tremble at the head . 
© Armies fluſh'd with Os 0 my Peres A 
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Could I but Tall that wondrous Man my Father , 
Would but thy Siſter Marcia be propitious | 
To thy Friend's: yows , I might be -bleſs'd indeed . 
Por. Alas! Sempronius, woulſt thou talk of love 


To Marcia, whilſt her Father s life's in danger? 


Thou might ſt as well court the pale trembling V . | 
When ſhe beholds the holy flame. expiring. n 
Semp. The more 1 ſee the wonders of thy Race , * 


The more I'm charm'd: Thou muſt take heed my 


The world has all its eys on Cato's Son. n : 
Thy Father's merit ſets thee up to vIew , 6 
And ſhows thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues, or thy faults, conſpicuous. 


Por. Well doſt thou ſeem to check my lingring be 
On this i 1mportant hour I'll ſtrait away. 
And while the Fathers of the Senate meet 15 "oa 
In cloſe debate, to weigh th'events of War 
1'jl animate the Soldier's drooping courage, e 


With love of freedom, and contempt of life; | 
TIl thunder in their ears their Country s cauſe 
And try to rouſe up all that's Roman in em. 
'Tis not in Mortals to command ſucceſs, 
But vve'll do more, Sempronius; vve Il deſerve it. Ge. 


— 
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Sempronius uus. : 
Curſe on the Stripling ! hovv he ape's his Sire ! E 
Ambitiouſly ſententious ---- But I wonder 10 


Old Syphax comes not; his Numidian genius 9 
Is well diſpoſed to miſchief, vvere he kong. 

And eager on it; but he muſt be ſpurr'd, 2 
And ev'ry moment quickned to the courſe, | 4 2 
Cato has uſed me ill: Hehas-refuled - AK. 

His daugther Marcia to my àtdent — 
Beſides, his baffled Arms, and ruind cauſe. 
Are bars to my Ambition. C E ſar s favour, 5 
That ſhovv'rs dovvn greatneſs on his Friends, vvill =, 


To Rom's firſt Honours, If I give up _-_ „ 


I claim in my revvard his captive Nas. 


re 2 %ꝛ!ñ ! oC % „6% . Is tem + 


He's loſt, Sempronius ; all his 
Of Cato's virtues: But I'll try once more 

( For ev'ry inſtant I expect him here) | 
lf yet I can ſubdue thoſe ſtubborn principles 


* 


4 8 0. 3 
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| Srrnax. zur konfus, Eni 

Sy . -==- Semprottius , all is ready, | 

15055 nded my Numidiant, man Wh man, 

And find'em ripe for a revolt: They all 

Complain aloud of Cato's diſcipline , 

And vvait but the command to change their Maſter, 
Semp. Believe me, Syphax, there's no time to vvaſte; | 

Ev*en vvhilſt vve ſpeak our Conqueror comes on, 

And gathers ground upon us ev'ry moment. 1 


Alas! thou know'ſt not Cæſar's active ſoul, 


With vvhat a dreadful courſe he ruſhes on 403 
From War to War; In vain has Nature form'd 
Mountains and Oceansto oppoſe his paſſage; 


He bound's o'er all, victorious in his march; 
The Alpes and Pyreneans link before him, (vvay, 


Through vvinds & vvaves, & ſtorms, he vvorks his 
Impatient for the battel; One day more 3 
will ſet the Victor thundring at ouf gates 


But tell me, haſt thou yet dravvn o'er — Tuba? 
That ſtill vvou d recommend thee more G d Cage, a 


And challenge better terms. 
Syph Alas! he's loſt, 
ts are full * 


Of Faith, of Honour, and I knovv not vvhat, 


That have corrupted his Numidian temper , 
And firuck th' infection into all his ſoul. 


Semp. Be ſure to preſs upon him ev'ry motive: 

Juba's ſurrender , ſince his Father's death, 

Would give up Afick into Cæſars hands 

And make him Lord of half the burning Zone. 
Sypb. But is it true, Sempronius, that your — 


Is call d together ? Gods! Thou muſt be- cautious by 
Cato hat piercing eyes, and vvill diſcern + 9. 
Our frauds, unleſs they're cover'd thick wich ure —— 
ey. Let me , good Hphax Fl FE anc 


My, YT MI Ra 
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My thoughts in 


Ohl 't is a dreadful interval of time, 


But hold; 3 young Fuba ſees me, and e 79 


O77 90: 

paſſion ( tis the ſureſt vvay; ) 

I'll bellovv out for Rome and for my County, W 

And mouth at Cæſar, till 1 ſhake che Senate 

Your cold hyprocriſie's a ſtale: device,, 

A vvorn-out trik: Wouldſt thou be thought i in earneſt? 

Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury! ! 
Syph. In troth , thou'rt able to inftru& grey-hairs, 

And teach the wily African deceit! 
Semp. Once more, be ſure to try thy {kill on Jula: 

Mean vvhile I'll haſten to my Roman Soldiers, | 0 

Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 1 

Blovv up their diſcontents, till they break ouʒt 

Unlook d for, and diſcharge themſelves on Cato. 

Remember, Syphax, we muſt work in haſte : 

O think vvhat anxious moments paſs betvveen 

The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods, 


Filbd up vvith horror all, and big vvith death! 
Deſtruction hangs on every vvord vve f | 
On ev'ry thought, till the concluding D 
Determines all, and cloſes our deen (Exit. 
Syphax 0 
I'll try if yet I can reduce to reaſon 


This hd) ſtrong Youth, and make him ſpurn at Cato, 
The time is ſhort, Ce/ar comes ruſhing on us - - 


SCENE IV. 
Ju nA, SY YU Ax. 


ab. Shar, I joy to meet thee thus alone. 

I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are fall'n, 
O'ercaſt vvith gloomy: cares, and diſcontent 3 / 
Then tell me, Sypbax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brovv in frovvns, 
And turn thine eye thus caldly. on thy Prince 
Syph. "Tis not my talent to coneeal my . 

Or carry ſmiles and fun-ſhine in my fac, 
When iſcontent fits heavy at my heart. nl 
E N not yet fo much the Roman. e 7 
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Fub Why do ſt thou caſt out ſuch ungen'rous terms 
Againſt the Lords and Sov'reigns of the World? 
Doſt thou not ſee Mankind fall dovvn before. mo — 
And ovvn the force of their ſuperior virtue? 


Is there a Nation in the vvilds of Africk ,- 


Amidſt our barren rocks, and burning ſands, _ - 

That does not tremble at the Romas name? (up 
$yp4.Gods! vvhere's the vvorth that ſets this people 

Above your ovvn Numidia's tavvny Sons? 

Do they vvith tougher Sinevvs bend the Bore ? 


Or flies the Javeling ſvvifter to its mark, 
| Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm n 


Who like our active N 

The fiery Steed, and to his hand ? 

Or guides in troops 'embattled Elephant, 

Loaden vvith vvar ? theſe are arts, my Prince, 

In vvhich your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome. 
Jub. Theſe all ate virtues of a meaner rank, 

Perfections that are -plac'd in bones and nerves. 

A Roman ſoul is bent on higher vievvs ! | 

To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd World, 


{frican inſtructs 


And lay it under the reftraint of lavvs ; 
To make Man mild, and ſociable to Man; 
- '"To'cultivate the veild licentious Savage 
With Wisdom, diſcipline, and lib'ral arts; | 
E Thembelliſhments of life: Virtues like theſe „ 
Male human; nature ſhine , reform the ſoul, 
And break our fierce Barbarians into Men. 


- Syph. Patience kind heay'ns!----Excuſe an old man's 


What are theſe vvond'rous civilizing arts, (warmth. 
This Roman Poliſh, and this ſmooth . . 


That render Man thus tractable and tame? | 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions 
To ſet our looks at variance vvith our thoughts, 


To check the ſtarts and ſallies of the ſoul, , 
And break off all its commerce vvith nee 


In ſhort, to change us into other creatures 
Than vvhat our nature and the Gods defign'd 27 0 
Jub. To ſtrike thee dumb: turn up thy eyes to Cato! 


"Thus * thou ſee to vvhat a Godlike height 


I 


(> 
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The Retire views 1 up mortal Man. 
While good, and juſt, and anxious for his Friends, 
He's Nil ſeverely bent againſt himſelf ;. > © 
Renouncing Sleep „and reſt; and food, and eaſe," Fog 

He ftrives vvith thirſt and hunger toil and heat ; 3 
And vvhen his fortune ſets before him al! 
The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, „ 
His rigid virtue vvill accept of none. 

Spb. Believe me, Prince, there's not an ane. 
That traverſes our vaſt Nane deſarts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his boyvyv, 

But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues 
Courſe are meals, the fortune of the chaſe, 1 
Amidft the running ſtream he ſakes his thirſt), 
Toils all the day, and at th' approach of might) + | 
On the firſt friendly bank he him- Lern, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn; ©. 25 
Then riſes freſh, purſues his vvonted 2 n Tr 
A follovving day he chance to find 
nevv repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring , - 1 i 
Bieter his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. 119. 
2 Thy prejudices » Sypbax , vvon t 1 
virtues grovv from ignorance and choice, 
Nor hovv the Hero differs from the _ 
But grant that others could vvith equal glorx 
Look dovvn on pleaſures, and the baits of Ende 


Where ſhall vve find the Man that bear affliction, " 


Great and majeſtick in his grief, like Cato? 


Heav'ns vvith vvhat ſtrength, vvhat ſteadineſs of mind, 


He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſuſtrings? 
Hovv does he riſe againſt a load of vvoes, 


And thank the Gods, that throvy the vveight upon kim. 


Syph. Tis pride, rank pride , & haughtineſs nn 5 
+ the 1 e call it Stoiciſm. e. 

ad not your Royal Father thought 1 
Of Roman ns and of rs cauſe, : 15 
He had not fall'n n by a Slav's hand, inglorious: 5 
Nor vvould his ſlaughter d Army novv have E 


On Africb's ſand, disſigur d with their Wo, by * 1 | 
3 1 | 1 
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Jab, Why do'ſt thou call my ſorrows up afreſh ? 
My: Father's name brings tears into my eyes. 
Syph. Oh, that you'd profitby your Father's l 
Jaw. What wou dit thou have me ae 
5 Syßh. Abandon Cato. 
WW > | Fab. Glas, ſhould be more than trvicean Orphan 
lit. By ſich a loſs. _ | 
* Syph. Ay, there's the tie that binds you, 71 
Dos long to call him Father. Marcia s charms | 
i Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. 
ii No wonder you are deaf to all I ax. 
| Fiub. Sphax, your zcal becomes importunate 3 $3 
3 Tve hitherto permitted it to rave, 90 
| And talk at large; but learn to xeepit i ins 
Il Leaſt it ſhould take more freedom tlian PI; give it. 
"nd . $yph.-Sir, your great _ never uſ d me thus. 
th Alas, he's dead But can you cer forget s 
1 The tender — 5 pangs of nature, i" 
| The fond embraces, and repeated bleſings ;/'' 8 
1 Which you drevv from lil n in 722 laſt Revell? 
Still wn I cheriſh-the dear, ſad, — 5 
At ohce to torture, and to pleaſe my foul. | 
„„ The good old king, at parting, vvrung my hand), 
is eyes brim full of: tears) then ſighing rte 
= Prichee be careful of my Son! ---- his:grief - 
I;  Svwell'd up fo high, he:could-not utter more. 
We Fab. Alas, thy ſtory melts avvay my ſoul. 
i IF That beſt of Faser ! hovvy ſhall I diſcharge 
|" E gras and duty, vvhich I ovvehim! _ 
1 25 By laying up his counſels in your heart. 
ih ge: 92. His countels bade me yield to thy directions: 
| 


hal Lak 
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[: Then, Syphax, chide-me in ſevereſt tem, ö 

Vent all thy paſſion, and PII prongs genre 
Calm and unruffled as a ſummer ſea, 1 
1 When! m_ a breath of _ flies oct its ws i L 
„ Alas, my Prince, I'd guide you to ſa 
1 1 I do believe thon — -bis ell ms _ | 
1 '$ypb- Fly from the fate that follovvs ene 108h; 
Jul. My Father ſcorn d, nne 9 7 
IM And ara Ma en 
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ub. Better to die ten thouſand en deaths, SER 14 
fs vvound my Honour. - | | 
b. Rather ſay your Love. Wil 
Fub. Syphax, I've promis'd to Fe reſerve my temper; J 
Why vvilt thou urge me to confeſs a flame; „3 JYJM 
I long have ſtifled, and vvou'd fain conceal? 1 
Spb. Believe me, Prince, tho hard 8 conquer love, 
Tis eaſie to divert and break its force 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond Milres 
Light up an other flame, and put out this. 
The glovving Dames of Zama's Royal court 
Have faces fluſht yvith more exalted charms? 
The Sun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads; * 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks. 
Were you vvith theſe, my Prince, you'd ſoon forget — 85 
The pale, unripen d, 3 of the North, |. + 
' Z ub. Tis nat a ſett of features, or complexion 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire. TW" 
Beauty ſoon grovvs familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye., and palls u the ſenſe, _ . 5 
The virtuous Marcia tovvr's above her ſex: 585 5 eg we 
True, ſheis fair 9925 15 hovv divinely fair!) 
But ſtill the Joveh id improves her charme 14 
With invvard greatnh, "unaffeQted Wiſdom , „ . 58 
And fanQtity of manners. Cato s ſo ul!!! 
Shines 1 every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks; 2 


While vvinning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 2 1 


, - & Fault | | | 
Dvvell in her looks, and with becoming ae „ 
Soften the rigour of her Father's virtues. l 

Spb. Hovv does your tongue grovv. in her = 
But on my knees Ibeg you vvou'd conſider,-- 7 8 

5 Enter Marcia and Lucia. bk e 


Fab. Hahl bas, ict not ſhe l.· She mov es this vvay 
And vvith her Lucia, Lucius s fair Daughter. 7 
My heart beats thick---- I prithee Syphox leave me. 

Sb. Ten thouſand curſes 1 em both! 

Novv vvill this Woman vvith a ſingle glance 


* wn I've been Wen all harm A. lern, 


bay 
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2 ſus A, Marcia, 15 * 


'Fub. Hail charming Maid!hovy does mg 
The face of War, & make ev'n Horror ſinvle ! S 
At ſight of thee my heart ſhakes of its forrovvs, , 
I feel a davvn of joy break in upon me, ral | 
And for a vvhile 70185 th'approach Tofc t 55 
Marc. I ſhou'd be'griev'd, young Prince, to 
Vnbent your thoughts and ſlacken d em to A 
While , vvarm vvith ſlaughter, our yiftorious os 


IT ̃lhreatens aloud, and calls vo 0 che field : 
; Jub O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns 

— And gentle vviſhes follovy me to has 
* The thoughts vvill give nevy vigour td my arm, "i 
nm Add ſtrength and'vveight to my deſcending f ſvvord, . 
. And drive it in a tempeſt on the Foe,” 

13 Mar, My prayers and vviſhes alyva NEL Evie ſhall cred 
Ir̃ube friends of Rome , the glorious Faule of 8 
| And Men approv d of by the Gods Aoi | I 
5 Fub. That ua ry deſerve Sega, — F 
Wo T1 gaze for ever on thy Gadlike F ic of en t F 
i Pranſplanting, one by one, into my li . 3 
„ His bright perfections, till J ſhine like 15 2 150 / 
13 Mar. My Father, never at a time like this 7 
|. Wou'dlay out his great Soul in Words, and 

=... bers precious moments. 5 9 A 790 o 1 
J.. Thy reproofs ate juſ t,, 
5 Thou virtuous Maid TI kaſten 10 59 Troops , * fo On - A 
And fie their languid Souls vvith Cas tue. I 
If cer I lead them to the field, vyhen al! J1 
The war ſhall fland rang d in its zuſt ara 7 

j And dreadfull pomp, then vvill I think on W 5 
If O lovely Maid, then vvill I think on thee! _ A 
iſt And, in the ſhock of charging Hoſts, remember It 


v hat glorious deeds ern Man vvho hopes B 
1 For Marc love- wat 625% 55 Pe 1 ? 
i den 1 e 
ll Lucia,” Marci Va: Tag: T 
ay OY Mares yowre too ſevere: e 

How cou'd you chide = 76 * -natured Prinds 
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And drive bim from WR al 10 ſtern an air , _ || 
K A Prince that loves and dotes on you to death! "" 
oy Mar. Tis therefore, Lucia, that I chide him 3 42 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt Sou¹ „ 
11 __ all fo movingly in his behalf, EID 
I dare not truſt my ſelf to hear him talk. 
cl Luc. Why will you fight againſt ſo een Paten, 
And ſteel your wet to ſuch a world of charms ?* 
| Mar. How, Lacie, wou'dſt thou have me fink avvay 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe my ſelf in love, 
When every moment! 'Cato's life's at flake?” © ee 
| Cz/ar comes arm d vvith · terror and revenge, L AE 
And aims his thunder at my Father's head: 
Shou'd not the fad occaſion ſvvallorv = 
My other cares, and dravv them all into it? 
Luc. Why have not I this conſtancy of mind ; , 4 
a. WW Who have ſo many griefs to try its force ? 
„ure, nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, 
| Enfeebled all my foul vvith tender paſſions, | 
And ſunk me even belovy my ovvn vveak Sex: 
jar! Pity and Love, by turns, oppreſs my heart. 
5 Mar. Lucia, disburthen all thy cares on me, 
And let me ſhare thy moſt retir'd diſtreſs, | 
rell me vvhoraiſes up this conflict in thee? 
% Luc. Ineed not blaſh to name them; vvhen I tell thee 
They re Marcia's Brother's and the Sons of Cato. 
vol Mar. They both behold thee vvith their Siſter's yu 
And often have reveaPd their paſſion to mie 
I But tell me, vvhoſe addreſs thou favour ſt moſt? | 
I long to Nabe and yet 1 dread to hear it. 
5 Luc. Which is it Marcia wiſhes for? 
Mar. For neither.--- : 
And yet for both----The Youths have e at have” 
In Marcia's vviſhes, and devide their Siſters : 2 
But tell me vvhich of them is | Lutie's choice? 
Luc. Marcia, they both are high i in my eſteem, 
But in my love --- Why vvilt thou make me name him? 
Thou knovw'ſt it is a blind and fooliſh Paſſion, '' 
Pleas d and N with it Knovvs not Vyhat * 
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„Tormenting thought! it cuts into my Soul. 
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Mar, O Lucia, Im perplex d, O tell me whieh 
I muſt hereafter call my happy Brother ? 


Luc. Suppoſe 'twere Portius, cou'd you blame: m 
==-- O Portius, thou haſt ſtol' naway my Soul! ame my 


With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves! t 
And breathes the ſofteſt , the ſincereſt vows! 
Complacency, and truth and manly ſrveetneſs 
Duvell ever on his tongue, and eee his thoughts, 
Marcus is over-vvarm , his fond complaints 


Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
-T hear him vvith a ſecret kind of horrour, 


And tremble at his vehemence of temper. (from thee? 


Mar. Alas poor Youth ! hovv canſt thou throvv him 
Lucia, thou knovv'ſt not half the love he bears thee, 
Whene'er he ſpeaks of thee, his heart's in flames, 
He ſends out all his Soul in every vvord, 


And thinks, and talks , and looks like one tranſported 


Unhappy Youth / hovv vvill thy coldneſs raiſe 
Tempeſts and ftorms in his e n 

I dread the conſequenctde. 

Luc. You ſeem to plead 


Againſt your Brother Portius. 


Mar. Heav'n forbid ! 
Had Portius been the e Lover SE 
The ſame compaſſion vvou'd have fall'n on hi. 
Luc, Was ever virgin love diſtreſt like mine ! 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me , 
As if he mourn'd his Rival's ill ſacceſs ; | 
Then bids me hide the motions of my heart 
Nor ſhovv vvhich vvay it turns. So much he fear: 
The fad effects, that it vvould have on Marcus, 
Mar. He knovvs to vvell hovv eaſily. he's fired; 
And vvou'd not plunge his Brother In deſpair! ,. /. 


But vvaits for happier times, and kinder moments, 


Lac. Alas, too late I bad my ſelf * 1 
In endleſs griefs, and Labyrinths of vv m 


Born to affſict my Marcia's Family, 1 . 


And ſovv diſſention in the hearts of Brochers 


oe 


3 


"% ar. Let us not, Latia, ag brate our 


. 
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But to the gas permit th'event of things. 5 
Our lives, Aiſcolour'd vvith our preſent vvoes, 
May ſtill grovv vvhite, and ſmile vvith Aab hours. 

So the pure limpid Stream, vvhen foul vvith ſtains 
Of ruſhing, torrents, and deſcending rains, 7 
Works it ſelf clear, and as it runs, refines, . _- 


fy 


Reflects each flovv'r that on the border grovvs, . 
And a neyv Heav'n in its fair boſom ſhovvs. Ee, 
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Let us remember vve are Cato's Friends, 
And act like Men vvho claim that glorious tte; 


4 


Th'occaſion of our meeting, Heark I he comes! 
6 4 Sound of Trumpets. 
May all the een Gods of Rome diet Wim). 


Enter Cato. 84 8 


Cass. Fatkiers' , Yve once again are met in Council _— 


— 


NCaæſar's approach has ſummon'd us her, 
And Rome attends her Fate from e 


ar Hovy ſhall vve treat this bold aſpiring Man? al . 


J Succeſs ſtill follovys him, and backs his crimes: 
ed, Pharfalia ave him Rome ; Egypt has fince 
9 MF 


_ d his yoke, and the vrhole e Nile is Cefar. 55 | 2 


8, ould "i mention Fuba's er 1 
f ae Set pig dea th? Numidia's burning ſand 


What courſe to take. Our foe advances ol Ws. 
I And envies us even Lybya's ſultry deff. 
=; {| Fathers, pronounce your thoughts, are 
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Till by degrees, che floating mirrour ſhines ; 315 7% 


R OME fill ſurvives in this aſſembled Senate! i 


Luc. Cato vvill ſoon be here; and open ta us = 


Sail Ga om blood. *Tis eng vie e ee. | ; So 


inn 1. 25 


vs, To hold 1 i Fn! and Sx to "of laſt? © . we *. 
y 1 12 N | * 1 N ; | 
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are your hearts ſubdu'd at length, and vvrought, 
By time and ill Succeſs to a ſubmiflion ? * a 
Sempronius ſpeak. vo" Ie” 


© Sempr. My voice is till for War. 

Gods, can a Roman Senate long debatte 
Which of the tvvo to chuſe, Slavery or Death! _, 
No let us riſe at once, gird on our ſvvords, . 
And, at the head of our remaining Troops +1 
'$ Attack the Foe , break through the thick arraß 
Of his throng'd Legions, & charge home upon him. 
Perhaps ſome arm, more lucky than the reſt, 
F May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage, 


RS i In WW + = >” - a. 


1 Riſe, Fathers, riſe ! tis Rome demands your help; 
[| ERiſe, and revenge her ſlaughter'd Citizens, 
0 Or ſhare their Fate ! the corps of half her Senate 
Manure the fields of The/aly , vvhile vve 
Sit here, deliberating in cold bebates , 
If, vve ſhould Sacrifice our lives to Honour k 
Or vvear them out in ſervitude and chains. 
Rouſe up for ſhame! our Brothers of Pharſalia 
Point at their vvounds, and cry aloud--TOo Battel ! 
Great Pompey's Shade complains that vye are ſlovv, 
And Scipio's Ghoſt, vvalks unreveng'd among us! 
Cato. Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 
Tranſport thee thus beyond the bounds of Reaſon: 
True Fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 
That Juftice vvarrants, and that Wisdom guides, 
All elſe is tovvering frenzy and diſtraction. 5 
Are not the lives of thoſe, vho dravv the ſvvord 
In Rome's defence, entruſted to our care? 
Should vve thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 
Might not th'impartial World vvith reaſon ſay, 
We lavviſht at our deaths the blood of thouſands , 
To grace our fall and make our ruin glorious? _ 
Lucius, vve next vvould knovyv vvhat's your opinion, 
Luc. My thoughts, I muſt confeſs, are turn d on Peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the World  —_ 
With Widovvs — vvith Orphans: Scythia mourns 
Our guilty Wars, and earth's remoted regions 
Lie half unpzopled by the feuds of Rm: 
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'Tis time to ſheath the ſvyord, and ERR mankind, 
It is not Cæſar, but the Gods, my Fathers, 
The Gods declare againſt us, and repell | 
Our vain attempts. To urge the Foe to battel - 
(Prompted by blind Revenge and vyild e 
Were to refuſe th avvards of Providence; 
And not to reſt in Heav'ns determination. 
Already have vve ſhovvn our love to Rome, 505 b | 
Novv let us ſhovy Submiſſion to the Gods. us 3 
We took up Arms, not to revenge our ſelves, 
But free the Common-vvealth-; vyhen this end file, 
Arms have no further uſe : Our Country's cauſe, 
That drevv our ſyvords, novv yvreſts'em 90 rom our han 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, EM 
ben ſned. What Men could do "71 
Is done already. Heav'n and Earth vvill vvitneſs , 
If Rome muſt fall, that vve are innocent. | 
Sempr. This ſmooth diſcourſe & mild behaviour FY 
Conceal a Traytor---Something. whiſpers me 
All is not right Cato, bevvare of Lucius. 
e A008 a ( 
Cate. Let us appear nor raſh, nor difident : : 
Immoderate valour ſpvells into a fault, 
And Fear, admitted into publick Councils, 
Betrays like Treaſon. Let us ſhun em both. 
Fathers, I cannot ſee that our affairs, 
Are grown thus deſp rate. We have Bulwarks MED as. 
Within our Walls are Troops enur'd to toll! 
In Africk's heats , and ſeaſon d to the e = 
Numidia's i c10US Kingdom lies behind us, 02 1 WT T 
Ready to riſe at its young Prince's call. 
While there is hope, do not diſtruſt the Gods? 
But wait at leaſt, till Caeſar's near approach 5 . 12 
Force us to ield. "Twill never be too late 
To ſue for ct ains., and oven a Copqueror. „ 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time 25 
a? let 4 draw her _ of Wer Aa. _ 9 25 
n its full length, and ſpin it to f 1 ar „ 
So ſhall we Hin f Rill eus dag liberty * 
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A day, an hour of virtyous Liberty , Z 
Is vvorth a  vvhole eternity in Bondage. 


Euter Marcus. 


Mare. Fathers, this moment as I vvatch hd the Gu 
Log d on my poſt, a Herald is arrived 
From Cæſar's Camp , vvith him comes old Decius 2 
The Roman knight; he carrys in his looks, | 
Impatience, and demands to ſpeak vvith Cato. jp 

Cato. By your permiſſion , Fathers, bid him enter, 

E xit. Marcus. 

Decius vvas once my Friend, but other proſpects 
Have looſed thoſe 4 „ and bound him faſt to Gas, 
His Cn may determine our , 5 
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E ſar ſends health to Cato--- 


02 
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Cato. Could he ſend it (come. 
To Cato's ſlaughter'd friends it vvou'd be vvel 8 
Are not your Orders to addreſs the Senate? | 

| Dec. My buſineſs is vvith Cato: Ca ſar ſees 


Ik) beſtreights, to vvhich you re driven; and, as he rn A 
Cato high worth, is anxious for your. life. BY 
Cato. My life is graſted on the Fate of Rome: N 
Mould he ſave Cato! Bid him ſpare his Country. | 
Tell your Dictator this; and tell him, Cato gl 

- Difſdainsa life, vvhich he has power to offer. 14 
Dec. Rome and her Senat do's ſubmit to Cæſar: IB. 
Hier Generals and her Conſuls are no more, _ |V 
Who checked his co uelts, & deni d his Triumphs, D 
Why, vvill not Cats 192 Ce/ar's Friend? l 
Cato. Thoſe very reaforis, thou haft urg d, forbid it T 
Dec. Cate, I've orders to expoſtulate, : | 7F'Y 8 4 1 
Think vvith you, as from friend to friend. 5 
on the ſtorm that gathers 0 er * head . , 
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And threatens ev'ry hour to burſt upon it: 
Still may you ſtand high in your Country's honours,” 
Do but comply, and make your peace vvith Cel. 
Rome vvill rejoice, aud caſt its er _ "a E 421 
mene Nen 
Cato No more £140; 27% 
I muſt riot think of life on fich NONE L988 +. 
Dec. Cæſar is vvell acquainted vvith your virtues,” 1 
And therefore ſets this value on your life: | \ Thi 
Let him but know the price of i 5 friendſhip, | 8 
Aud name your term. 
Cato! Bid him diſband his L 


* 7 


A 


Submit his actions to the publick — 4h, 
And ſtand the judgement of a Roman Senat: 
Bid him do this, and Cato, is his Friend. 
Dec. Cato, the World talks loudly of your Wisdom 
Cato. Nay more, tho' Cato's voice was ne er employ d 
To elear the guilty, and to varniſt/ crimes 
My ſelf will mount the Roſtrum in his favour 
And ftrive to gain his pardon from the People. 
Dec. A ſtile, like this, becomes a conqueror. 
Cato. Decius, "a ſtile like this becomes a Roman. 13 
Dec. What is a Roman , that is Ceſar's Foe? 
Cato. Greater than Cæſar: he's a Friend do birds. A 
Dec. Conſider, Cato, you're in Utica ye 
And at the head of your ovvn little Senute? | 1 
You don't novv thunder in the Capitol, aA 
With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond” you. 5 
Cato. Let him conſider that, who drives us hithers = 
7 


Tu C ſar's ſword has made Rome's Sehate — 
And thinn' d its ranks.” pom Ye thy dazzled © * _ 
Beholds this Man in a g ye. < 


p. 


Which conqueſt and ſucceſs have vn up OT 


Didſt chou but vievv him right, thou dſt ſee N 
With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege and erimes 
That ſtrilce my ul! with horror but to name em. vil 
I know thou look'ſt on me, as on a Wreck 
beſet wa ils, „ 1 coverd i 9 . 

Hy ITS 11 * Me; 


And ſmile in agon x. > nell: vie 1274 
Tuc. Others perhaps | — 2 
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But, by the Gods I ſwear; millions of Worlds 

Should never buy me to be like that Cæ ar. 
Dec. Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to ng 

For all his generous cares, and proffer'd Friendſhip, 
Cato. His cares for me are inſolent and vain:..: 

Preſumptuous Man ! The Gods take care of Cams) 

Would Cæſar ſhow the greatneſs of his Soul? 

Bid him employ his care for theſe my Friends, 

And make good uſe of his ill gotten powr, bas 

By — Men much better than himſelf. 9 
Dec. Your high unconquer'd heart makes you forge 

You are a Man. You ruſh on your deſtruction. 

But I have done. When I relate a obe 

The tale of this unhappy ** — 8 ein 3 

All Rome: wil ha in tears. 1. Eat | Decius: 


£ 
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 Semp. Car 4 we thank - get ic "27 OF 95 14H Th 
'The mighty Genius of immortal Rene 
Speaks in thy voice, thy ſoul breathes BH, 


4 51 


Cæſar Will Turink to _ the words thou utter'ſ 4 
And ſhudder in the midſt of all his conqueſts. 


Luc. The Senate owns its gratitude to Cate, 
Who with ſo great a Soul conſults its ſafet, 
And guards our lives, while he negleQs 3 oY 


Semp. Sempronius gives not thanks on this mw | 
- Lucius ſeems fond of life; but what. is life?? 


Tis not to ſtalk: about, and draw freſh air Jl Tut 


From time to time, or gaze upon the Sun ? ah 
Tis to be free. When liberty is gone; | 


s 1 I 
CAL 


_ Life grows inſipid, and has-laſt its reli. 9 7 cud | 


O! could my dying hand but I Los ce * 


In Cæſar's boſom, and revenge my Country, 1 Vs 


By Heav'ns ! I. could enjoy 5 PAR AY e 


May ſerve their Country with As warm a . 
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5 Tho tis not kindled into ſo much rage. FLY 

> Semp. This ſober: conduct i is 4 mighty vine 

4 In luke-vvarm Patriots | 

1 Cato. Come I no n 1 58 PI 

I All. here are friends to Rome, and to each cher. : 
Let us not vveaken Rill the weaker enn in bas 


g By our diviſi es.. 1 20 
Semp. Cato, my reſentments TY 2 


Are ſacrificed to Rome] ftand a. | 
Ca. Fathers, tis time you come to a Reſolve, ol 
t Luc. Cato, vve all go into your opini. 
5 Cæſar's behaviour has convinc d the Senate 
We ought to hold it out till Terms arrive. 
in Semp. We ought to hold it out till death; bot Cars, 
% My private voice is drovvn'd amid the Senates. 
518 Cato. Then let us riſe, my Friends, and ſtive o Al 
This little interval, this pauſe of life 0 
Y (While yet-our. Liberty: and fates are doulyful) . 
go” With refolution , F riendſhip, Roman Brav? nal He 
1 And all the Virtues vve can croyvd into it; 
That Heaven may. ſay, it ought to be prolong d. 15 
' Fathers, farevvell---. The young 2 Prince. 


| Comes forvvard - exſpetts to knovy our counſels; Þþ | 
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1 Cato. Fi Sha, , | the . "Fg has now” 


TY Till time give better proſpects, ſill to keep ...- 
The ſvvord unſheath d, and. turn its = Car. 
1 0 Fab. The reſolution. fits..a Roman Senate;-1.'. 
Bat, Cato, lend me for a vvhile thy Patience ,. $i 5 
And condeſcehd to hear a young Man ſpeak." 3 LY = 
Fs My Father, vvhen ſome days before his N 
He orderd me to march for Lese 8 ; 7 Go 
+41 || (Alas, I thought not then his death fo near) 

c = t ger me, preſt me in his aged arms, ak 


he. s a „as his Briefs th « © 66 'My he fad * ; 


1 
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Whatever fortune ſhall-befall thy Father, r 
Be Cass Friend; he Il train thee up to great 


And virtuous deeds: Do but — him well; al 

Thou t Shun misfortunes, or thou' lt learn to bear em. 
Cato.” Fuba, thy Father was a worthy ni, „ 

And merited, Bl a better fate, x] 

But Heaven thought othervviſe. ei n:! 

Fub. My Father's fate, ES 

In ſpight of all the fortitude , che ſhines 

Before my face, in Cato's great example, 

Subdues my Soul, and fills my eyes Wich tears. 


Cato. It is an honeſt ſorrow , and —— thee, 
Fub. My Father drew reſpeRt from foreign climes 
The Kings of Africk fought him for their Friend 1 


Kings far remote, that rule, as Fame reports 

Behind the hidden ſources of the Nile, 

In diſtant Worlds, on tWother fide the Sun: 

Oft have their black Ambaſſadors appeared, 

Loaden with giſts, and fill'd the Court of Zama. 
Cato. F am no ſtranger to thy Father's greatneſs, 


| Fub! I would not boaſt the greatneſs of my Father. 


But point out new Alliances to Caro. 
Had we not better leave this Utica - 
To arm Numidia in our Cauſe, and court 


- Traflifiance of my Father's pow'rful Friends; 


Did they know Cato, our remoteſt Kings 
Would pour embattled "multitude about him; 
Their ſwarthy Hoſts wou'd dark'en all our N , 
yoga the native horrour of the War, „ 
ing death more grim. 280 

* And canſt thou think © 
Cato vvill fly before the ſvvord of gen:! 
Reduc'd like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 


From Court to Court, and vvander 1 wy | dorm, 
A vagabond in Ait RT” 


Fub. Cato, perhaps, e x 
T'm too officious , but my 8 cares 
Wou'd fain preſerve a life of ſo much — EEE 
My heart is vvounded, vvhen I fee ſuch virtue 
Aflicted by the vveight w ſuch misfortunes. © 
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cas. Thy nobleneſs of ſoul 83 225 
But knovv youg Prince, that:Valaur ſoars above 
What the World calls misfortune and affliction. 
Theſe are not ills ;,, elſe vvould they never fall 
: On heav'ns firſt fav'rites , and the beſt of Men: 
| The Gods, in bounty, vvork up ſtorms about us, 
5 That give Mankind occaſion to exert * 
Their hidden ſtrength, and throvy out into pri 
Virtues, vvhich ſhun the day, and lie concealed __ 
In the ſmooth ſeaſons , and the calms of life. 
Fub. I'm charm'd vyhene'er thou talk ſt! I pantfor 
And all my Soul endeavours at perfection. (Virtue ! 
Cato. Doſt thou love vvatchings, abſtinence,& toil, 
| Laborious Virtues all! Learn them from Cato: -- 
Succeſs and fortune muſt thou learn from Ce/ar. + 

Fub- The beſt good fortune that can fall on Tuba, 
The vvhole ſucceſs * vvhich my 6 e OS 
Depends on Cate. . 

Cato. What does uba ay? R 
Thy vvords confound m. ee ie * 
* Fub. I vvould fain retract . 

SCiveem me back again. They OP i rain. 

Cato. Tell me th vviſh, Fare make n. 
A 7 1 Mrs y thoughts. _ . it 
ub. O ey're 2 t; 3, 
let me hide 88 | Wt” 
"= What can Have - 
3 That Cato will refuſe? _ W 
. / / TEES 
Marcia - inherits all her Father J virtues. ht 
Cato. What vvoudſt thou ſa _. 
Fuba. Cato, thou haſt a Daugbler. . 
I Ce. Adieu, young Prince: I vvould not hear a yoord 
n, I Shov'd leſſen thee in my eſteem: Remember 
Ihe band of Fate is over us, and Heavn _ 3 
Exact's ſeverity from all our thoughts 8 * 
It is not novv a time to talk of aught 
But * , ans e , Or Of. Wil 
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A love. tale vvith. 
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Sypnax, Jos 4: 011 

Sr e f 


| Ovv's this my Prince! vvhat 1 cover d with 
y You look as if yon ſtern e, en 
5 Had juſt novv chid you,” a "a_ 

Je Syphax , Im undone! 5 
Sypb. I knovv it vvell. 7 OO HR 
1 Fub. Cato thinks meanly of me. e INE 

Spb. And fo vvill all Mankind. 

Fub. I've open d to him | 0 


1 


The vveakneſs of my ſoul, my love for Marcia , 5 


* Syph. Cato's a proper perſon to entraſt RES 


: 
K 71 
of 
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Fab. Oh, I could pierce my „1 , 


4 My fooliſh heart ! Was ever Wreich, like 705 3 


Syph. Alas, my Prince, hovv are you chang d of late! 


Tue knovvn young Fuba riſe before the Sun, 
To beat the thicket vvhere the Tyger ſlept, 


Or ſeek the Lion in his dreadful haunts: 


Hob did the colour mount into your cheeks, f 


When firſt you rouſ d him to the chace I've ſeen you, 
Ev'n in the Lybian dog-days, hunt him dovvn, 


Then charge him cloſe, provoke him to the rage 


Of fangs and clavvs ; and ſtooping from your _ 
Rivet the panting Savage to the ground. | 

Fub. Prithee, no more! 
_Syph, Hovv vvould the old King, ſmile > 
To ſee you vveigh the pavvs, vvhen tipp'd vvith Gold, 


4 * n 


And throvv the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders ! 


Fub. Sypbax, this old ..Man' Stalk (cho honey flov v a 


In ev'ry vvord ) vvou'd novy loſe all its ſyveetneſs: -. 


Cato's diſpleas d, and Marcia loſt for ever l. N 
Syph. Young Prince, I yet could give you good advice. 


Marcia might ſlill be yours. 


Jub. What ſayſt thou, Syphax !, © 
By Heavens ! thou tarn'ft me all into — 
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| Syph. Marcia might ſtill be . 8 „ d 

Fub. As hovv dear Syphax ? 

Syph. Fuba commands Numidia s 93 troops: | 
Mounted on Steeds, . anuſed to the reſtraint 
Of curbs or bits, and fleeter than the Winds: 
Give but the vvord „vve'Il ſnatch, this Damſel up, 
And bear her off. 

7 ub. Can ſrch diſhoneſt thoughts . | 
Riſe up in Man ! vvould'ſt thou ſeduce, my. 1 
To do an act that vvould deſtroy my honour ? .._ 

Spb. Gods, I cou'd tear my beard to hear you talk! 


| Honour's a fine imaginary notion, + 
perienced A 


That dravvs in ravy and unex 

To real miſchief, vvhile they hunt a ſhadovv. 
Jub. Woud'ſt thou degrade thy Prince intoa R 
Fypb. The boaſted Anceſtors of theſe great Men, 


Whoſe virtues you. admire, vvere,;all ſuch. Ruſtans. 
This dread of Nations, this almighty Rome... 1 5 


That comprehends in her vvide Empire's bounds -. 
All under heav'n, vvas founded on a Rape. 
Your Scipios , Cæſars, Pompeys, and your Cates, . | 


(Theſe Gods on Earth) are all the. ſpurious 5 - 


Of violated Maids, of raviſh'd Sabines. «4 
F ub. Syphax, I fear that hoary, head of chine 
Abounds too much; in our Numidian vviles 

Spb. Indeed my Prince, you vvant to. knovy the 
Lou have not read Mankind; your youth admires 
The throvvs and ſvvellings of a Roman Soul, 
Cato's bold flights, th extravagance of Virtue. 

Fab. If knovvledge of the World makes Man perfi- 
May Fuba ever live in ignorance! _ (dious > 

Syph. Go, go, you're young. 4 

Fub. Gods, muſt I tamely bear, ETON. 

This apts (70 unanſvver'd / Theta a. Traitor Pies, 
A falſe old Traitor. _ | 

Spb. I have gone too far. 555 


Fub. Cato ſhall knovy the W . iy Soul. 
Sb. I muſt appeaſe this ſtorm, or periſh i 2 55 2 
; "= 
Young Prince.behol theſe locks chat are grovvn Wa . 
ear 
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Beneath a helmet in your Father's Battels. 
| Tub. Thoſe locks {hall ne er protect thy 1 
Muſt one rath vvord, th' infirmity of 485 
Throvv dovyn the merit of my better years? 
This the revvard of a vvhole Vie of ſervice 
—Curſe on the Boy! Hovv ſteadily he hears þ 
(Ai. 
Fab. Is it becauſe the Throne of thy fore father, 
Still ſtands unfill'd, and that Numzdia's Crovvn 
Hang: doubtful yet, vvhoſe head it ſhall encloſe, 
Thou thus preforkel to treat thy Prince vvith ſcorn} 
Sypb. Why will you rive my heart vvith ſuch ex. 
Does not old Syphax follovy you to War? (preſſion! 
What are his aims ? Why does he load vvith _ 
His trembling hand, and cruſh beneath a cask 
His vrrinkled brovvs ? vvhat is ir he aſpires to N 
Is it not this ? to ſhed the ſlovv remains, . 
His laſt poor ebb of blood, in your defence ? 
Fub. Syphax , no more ! I vvou'd not hear you talk. 
 Sypb. Not hear me talk! vvhat, vvhen my faith to 
My Royal Maſter's Son, is call'd in queſtion ? * 
My Prince may ſtrike me dead, and I'll be dumb: 
But vvhilſt I live I muſt not hold my tongue, 
And languiſh out old age in his diſpleaſure, | 5 
* Fub. Thou knovv'lt the vvay too vvell into © my 
Ido believe thee loyal to thy Prince, (heart, 
Syph What greater inſtance can I give ? T've offer d 
Todo an action, vvhich my Soul abhors, _ 
And gain you, vrhom you love at any price. 
Fub. Was this thy motive ? I have been too OY 
Spb. And tis for this my Prince has call'd me Trai- 
Fub, Sure thou miſtakeſt; Tdid not call thee fo (tor. 
$yph. You did indeed, my Prince, you call'd me Trai- 
Nay, further © threaten'd' you'd complain to Cato ? 
Of vyhat, my Prince, vvou'd you Complain to Cato? 
That Syphax loves you, and wou d facrifice . 
Hislife, nay more , his honour in your ſervice ? 
Fub. Syphax, | knov v thou lov'ſt-me ; batindeed” 
Thy 5 Zeal for Tuba carried thee too far. W 
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The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, > 
That aids and ſtrengthens Virtue, vvhere it meet s her 
And imitates heractions, vvhere the 1s 20: 1 
It ought not to be ſported vv it,, 

Syph. By heavn's 
I'm raviſht vvhen you talk heb, tho? you chide me/ 
Alas, I've . been uſed to think | 
A blind officious Zeal to ſerve my King 
The ruling principle, that ought to ew 
And quench all othersin a Subject's heart. 

Happy the People, vvho preſerve their honour | 
By the ſame duties, thatoblige their Prince: 

Jub. Sypbax , thou novv ew ' to ſpeak thy elf. 
Numidia's grovvn a ſcorn among the Nations 
For breach of publick vovvs. Our punick faith | 
[s infamous , and branded to a Proverb. | 

Syphax, vve Il join our cares, to purge avvay 
Our Country's'crimes , and clear her reputation. 

Syph, Believe me, Prince „you make old Syphax 
To hearyou talk---. but tis vvith tears of joy, (vveep, 
Ite'er your Fathers Crovvn adorn your brovys, 
Numidia vvill be bleſt by Cato's lectures. 

Fub. Syphax , thy hand / vve Il mutually U 
The vvarmth of youth, and frovvardneſs of age: 
Thy Prince eſteems thy vvorth and loves thy perſon. - 
If &er the ＋ comes into my hand , 9 8 
Syphax ſhall ſtand the ſecond in my Kingdom, 8 

ypb. Why vvill you overvvhelm my age vvith kind- 
My joy grovvs burdenſom , I ſha'n't ĩupport it. [neſs 

Jub. Syphax , farevvell. Pll hence, and yl to okng 
Some bleſt occafion that-may ſet me right 5 
In Cato's thoughts. Pd rather have that Man e 
Approve * deeds , than Worlds 2 on admirers. - 

bh Exit 
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Thoſe vvords , raſh Boy, may dene coſt — A 
My heart had ſtill — — 9 
But hence ! tis gone: ee yy pg T 
Cæſar I'm holly thine - 8 
t TE: 8 C ra E * Kar FE H 
srrusx, SEMPRONIUS. - 
Sr PHA ͥ | D 
All hail, Sempronius l, + J 
Well, Cato's Senate is reſoly'd to vrait wr + of 4 
'The fury of a Siege, before it yields. T 
Semp. Syphax, vve both vvere on tus verde of Fate M 
Lucius declar d for Peace, and terins vvere 0 * T 
To Cato by a Meſſenger from Gal. U 
Should they ſubmit, ere our deſigns are tipe, T] 
We both muſl perish in the Common vv e 
Loſt in a general undiſtinguish'd ruin. pee Lay 
_ Sys. But hovv ſtands. Cat P. 
Semp. Thou haſt ſeen Mount Atlas 4 
While ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its e 15 I I 
And Oceans break their billovys at its feet, Wi 
It ſtands unmoved, and glories in its height. , Por 
Such is that haughty an; his tovvering foul ,- ., 80 
Midf all the shocks and injuries of Fortune uc 
Riſes Superior, and looks dovvn . : 1 e 
Sypb. But vvhat's this Meſſenger? Nile 
Semp. I've practis d vvith him 5 
And found a means to let the Victor knovv, , | Nee 
That Sypbaæ and Sempronitss are his Friends. An 
But let me novv examine in * turn: in bs 
Is irt?! w/e PTR PH! 


_.. Syph. Ves - but it is to Cal | | 
Toe try'd the face of every reaſon on him, 
Sooth'd and carreèſs d, been angry, ſooth'd again, 
Laid ſafety, life, and int reſt in his fight; 
* all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cate; 
Se . Come "ths no matter, vve shall do vvichout 
| make a pretty figure in a clump, 85 2 


Juba's cauſe, and | vviſheſt Marcia mine. 
16, ſhe be thine as faſt as thou wouldft have her? 
mpr. Syphax, I love that vvoman; tho I curſe 
Her and my ſelf, yet ſpight of me I love her. 
Syph. Make Cato ſure ; and give up Utica, 
Ce/ar will ne er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. 
But are thy Troops e for a revolt? 
Does the ſedition catch from ee 14 
And run among their ranks ? 1-38 
Sep. All, all is ready; e. 
The factions Leaders are our friends, „ that ſpr 
Murmurs and diſcontents among the Souldiers.! +. 


They count their toilſome marches; long e, 8 


Unuſual faſtings, and will bear no more AS 
This medly of P hiloſ{ opby and War. 1 3 
Within an — they ll ſtorm the Seen 14765 

Spb. Mean while I'll dra up my Nami dian Troops 
Within the ſquare, to: exerciſe RN - KT 
And, as I ſee occaſion, favour thee. 19D 
I laugh to think; hovy. your anſhaken. * 2 1 
Will look aghaſt, mide unſoreſeen deſtruction 
par upon him thus from every fide. // _ 

So, where our wide Numidian vvaſtes extend , P 
Sudden th'impetuous Hurricanes deſcend,': ©; -!i- 
5 1 e ; 

ear up t vveep vv plains „ g 
The balpleſs Traveller, - vvith vvild Gpriſe. T 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, DEALS 
And ſmother'd/in the duſty whidhvind diew 
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And ſerve to trip before the Victor's chariot. 
** » I novv may hope thou haſt forſook. 
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Mazcvus. 


\ Hanks 10 my Stars, Thave aud nas 1550 
The wilds of life, 990 1 could find a Friend; 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to . 
And early taught me, by her ſecret fortTe, 
To love — perſon, e re I knevy thy merit; 
Till, what was inſtinct, rey up into Fri i 
Port. Marcus, the friendſhips of the world are ok 
Confed'racies in Vice), or kagues of pleaſurs 3: 
_ Ours hath ſevereſt Virtue for its baſis, 
And ſuch a friendſhip ends not but vvith life. 
Marc. Povtius, thou — my Soul in al ies veil 
Then Prithee ſpare me on its tender fide, | Fo 
Indulge me but in love, my other paſlions 
Shall riſe and fall by — niceſt rules. Py 
Port. When love's vvell· timed, tis not «fauletolove 


The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous , d rigs + 

- Sink in the ſoſt together. 1 
I vvould not urge thee to:diſmils thy. | O. 
( I knovv *tvvere vain) but to fa 2 T] 


Till better times may 'make- it look more gracefull. 
th e Alas ! thou _ like one, yh never felt 
: "impatient throbs longings o a » | 

That pants, and reaches after diſtant good. 

A lover does nat live by vulgar time. 

Believe me, Portius, in my Lucie's abſence _ 

Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden: 

And yet, vvhen I behold the charming Maid , | 

I'm ten- times more undone: While Hope, and Fear, 

And Grief, and Rage, and Love, riſe up at once. 

: And vvith A *__— cittrat me. i 
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Port. What can thy Portius do to give thee help? 
Marc. Portins, thou oft enjay' ſt che fair=ane's — | 
Then undertake my cauſe , and plead it to her 
With all the ſtrength and heats, of eloquence . 
Fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. 
Tell her thy Brother languiſhgs th death, 
And fades avvay, and vvithers in his bloom; 
That he forgets his loop: om :loaths his food, 
| That youth, and health, and vvar are jay 
ut Deſcribe his anxious days, and reſtleſs nights 
nd And all the tormenty, that thou ſeeſt me ſuſſe nv. 
, Port. Marcus; | beg thee give me not an oſſice, 
That ſuits vvith me ſo ill. Thou knovyſt ny temper. 
5 Marc. Wilt: thou behold me ſinleing in my woes? 
ip. And vvilt thou not reach out a friendiy am 
lunge of ſorroyvs? 


Port, Wha 


Enjoys the n. 
That face, that ſhaps 


Fear, ; 
©» | 
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14 not 1 ſee your Woecher Ae erer 
Why did he Ay the 1 and ſhun my is 
Port. Oh, Lucia,; is too faint to thovy 
His rage of love ; it preys n 
He pines, he ſickens, F upon þ „Be dies: | 
His paſſions and his Virtues lie confuſed, | 
And mixt together in ſo vvild a tumalt, n 
That the 'vvhole Man is quite disfi und i m Nn 
Heav*ns! vvou'd one think tvvere Poffible for bre 
To make ſuch ravage in a noble ſoull ?! 
Oh, Lucia, I'm diſtreſs d my heart bleeds for him, 
Ev'n novv, vvhile thus I ſtand bleſt in thy preſence, 
A ſecret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts, we 
And I'm unhappy, tho'thou'{mil' upon me. 
Luce. Hovv vvilt thou guard thy honour” in the ſhock 

Of Love and Friendſhip'? think betimes, my Porrins, 
Think hovv the nuptial- tie, that might enſure 


Our mutual bliſs, vvould 2 to ſuch a height 


Thy Brother's as might perhaps deſtfoy him 
Port, ade grief, us mie pecans ci my 
His generous , open, undefigning heart © (Lucia! 
Has beg'd his Rival to ſollicit for him. 1 
Then do not ſtrike him dead vvith a denial, 
But hold him up in life, and cheer his S0 
With the faint — ring of a doubtfull 3 
Perhaps, vvhen vve have paſsd theſe gloomy Fe 
_—_ vVyeather d out the ſtorm that beats upon us. 


Luc. No, ni, J ſee thy Siſter's en, 


Thy Father's an chy Brother's denn. 

In the vurſaſk of rc) ill. le ine N 
And, e here I ſyvear, to Heaven 1 ele 
To mu TeViner, tha) judge Mankind, 
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Never to mix my plighted hands vvith thine; 
While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us3 
But to forget our loves, and drive thee out 
From all my thoughts, as far as I am able. 
Port. What haſt thou ſaid / I am 3 
Thoſe haſty vvords, or I am loſt for erer. {Recall 
Lic. Häs ert the Vovv already paſs'd my lips ? 
4 The Gods have heard it, and' tis ſeal'd in Heaven. 
e MNay all che vengeance, that vvas ever pour d 
7 On Fee oervehelm Fe 1 break it! 
e ee Aon =o. 
Port. Vixt in eren 1 gaze upon thee; 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroak from Heaven * SO 
Who pants for breath, and ſtiffens, yet ur 
in dreadful looks: A Monument of vvrath !-/ 
Luc. At lenght I've acted my ſevereſt part , 
5 I feel the Woman breaking in upon ms; 
m. And meet about my heart! my tears vvill flovy - 
N. But oh P11: think no more. The hand of Fate 
© Has torn thee from me, and I muſt oP et 
Gf Port; Hard- hearted, cruel N : Ea) N 
* Luc. Oh ſtop . wunde, een 
y blood runs cold, my — neg | 
_ And lifezit-ſelf goes out as thy: r 1 961 
im. The Gods forbid us to indulge our loves z | 
my But oh ! I cannot bear thy hate and live. * . 
Port. Talk noo love, thou never knovy Kit fore 
I've been deluded , led into a dream 
Of fancied bliſs. O Lutia , crael Maid? / | 
Thy dreadful Vevv, loaden vvith death | kill founds 55 
In m e What ſhall: I fay, or doo??? 
Qui us part / Perdition's in thy Preſence ;:- 
And *** dvvells about thee /. Hah, ſhe „ 
Wretch chat I am ! vvhat has my raſhnes dane 
A Lucia, thou injur'd Innocence l thou beſtt 


Or Portius ruſhes in his ſyvord to join thee.» 
moral 3 rn to the CEE 
3 | 


And lovelieſf of thy Sex ! avvake, my Las“ 128 = = | 
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They ſhut got out ſociety in tiddath-» - 
But 1 1 life weanders up and donn 
Through all her face, and lights up ev'ry charm... 
Luc. O Pertius, vvas this vvell th . her 
That lives upon thy {miles 3 to call in doubt 
The faith of one expiring at thy feet, 
That loves thee more, than ever Womanlan 1 
What do I ſay ? My half-recover'd.ſenſe 
Forgets the vovy in vvhich my ſoul ds baund. 
Deſtruction ſtands betyvixt ua; vve mult part. 
Pore. Name not the vvord, my frighted thoughts run 
And ſtartle „„ back, 
Luc. What vvoultift thou have me dot Conſider vvell 
The train of ills our love vvould dravy- behind it. 
Think , Portizs , think, thou ſeeſt thy dying Brother 
Stab d at his heart 1 aud all beſmear'd vvith blood, 
Storming at Heaven and thee / Thy avvful Sire r 
Sternly demands the cauſe , th'acourſed cauſe, 
That robs him of his Son! poor Mardie cembles, TE ] 
Then tears her hair, and frantick in her griefs - 
Cries out on Lucia! What could Laria anſvver? 
Or hovv ſtand up in ſuch a ſcene uf ſorrhvy'd 
Port. To my confuſion, and eternal grief. 
I muſt approve the ſentence that defiroys mes; 
The miſt, that hung abont my mind, - clears ps 
And novv, athyvart the terrors that thy vovy | 
Has planted round thee, thou appear'k - more 1 
More amiable , and and riſeſt in thy charms: | 
Lovelieſt of Women Heav'h is in thy.tfoul., -- f 
Beauty and Virtue ſnine for ever round — 0 
Bright' ning each other | Thou art all divine - 
Luc. Portius, no more, thy vyords ſhoot thro' =7 
Melt my reſolves ,,and turn me all to love. (heart 
Why are thoſe tears of fondneſs in thy eyes? (rovy? 
Whkowres thy heart? Why ſyvells thy ſoul vvith for- 
It ſoftens me too much Farevvell, my Portius, 


34 
L's 


Farevvell, tho' death is in the word, for ever! | 


Port. Stay, Lucia, ſtay! What doſt chou ay For ever? 
0 Have I not _— 5 *. , e wee” 


8 ned 
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Muſt throvv. 7 Brother on his fate, farevyell; ? 

Oh, hovv repeat the Word / For- ever 7 
Port. Thus o'er oO dying lamp th unſteady mk” 4 

Hangs PEG 08D POkK 1. Reg”. att 5 


i a 18 ; 


To Ik we pode Tori . * e, men! 
Port. Tia duet true ; upruffled and ſerene. T've met 
The common accidents of life, but here : 
Such an unlook'd-for_ ſtorm of ils falls on me "= 
It beats .dovvn all my. ſtrength. Tei 'S 
We muſt not 1 SO 

Luc. What do'ft thou : Not pat? pe 
Haſt thou forgot the vovy that ku er 7 
Are there not Heavens, & Gods & Thunder, o'er us 
But ſee / thy Brother Marcus bends this yvay | 
I ſicken at the fight. Once more, 9 7 1 
Farevvell / & knovy thou vvrong ſt me, if thou ie ot 


* e or eyer grief, like mine. of K EIN 
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"WI 'p Portius, vvhat hopes? hovy ſtands ſhe Am 8 
To life or death ? doom d 
Port What an _ tio 
Marc. What means this penſive a 
Nays phe mgm dir omar ae waa 
Port. T've reaſon. ( thoughts 
Marc. Thy dovvn-caft looks, and thy Giforder'd | 
* me my fate. I aſk, not the ſucceſs 
cauſe has found. 3 
F 6A 
Marc. What does the barb'rons mt inſule my "BY 
My akeing heart / and triumphs in my pains? 


* * her from my thou for ever / 
ba F A, "Es - OI Pw, 
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Part: Avray! you're too pisse in Fa griefs; 
Lucia, „though ſvvorn never to think of love, 
Compaſſionates your pains , and pities you. 
Marc. Compaſſionates my pa pains, and pities me 1 
What is Compaſſion, vvhen tis void of love? 
Foot that I vvas to chuſe ſo cold a oh. l 
To urge my cauſe compaſſionates my pai OY 
Prithee vvhat art, vvhat rhetorick did"ſt 21 a by 
To gain this mighty boon ? She pities me / ' © 


To one that aſks the vvarm returns of love, 


Compaſſion's cruelty, tis ſcorn, tis death bunte 
Port. Marcus, no more! have I deſerv'd this treat. 
Marc. W thave I ſaid? O Portius, O forgive me ! 

A Soul exaſpe rated in ills falls ou, 

With ev'ry thing „its Friend, its ſelf.—But bah j 

What nevv alamm pe 2c mag pak ; 
Port. A ſecond, ler yo ov 

Svvells in the vvinds, and e more full upon *Y 
Marc. Oh, for ſome glorious cauſe to fall in battel“ 

Lacia , thou haft undone me thy diſdain 

Has broke my heart: tis death muſt give me caſe. 
Port. Quick, let us hence; vvho knovvs if Cato's life 

Stand ſure? Q Marcus, I am vyarmd, my heart 

N # the en s voice , and | burn for glory. 
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Be it your care, my Friends , to keep ir up 
In its, full fury „and direct it right, 7 a 
Till it has ſpent it ſelf on Care's head. 12 


gh, 
A Tength the vvinds are rais d, the ſtorm blovvs. 


Mean . TH herd among his Friends 2 a 4 Mie 
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One of the number; that; Vhite'er arrige :: 
My Friends and Fellovy-Soldiers may be ſaſe. (Exe. 
1. Lead. We all are ſafe ; Sempronius is our Friend. 
Sempronius. is as brave a Man, as Cat. 5 
But heark he enters. Bear up boldly to 1 8 
Be ſure you beat him dovvn, q and bind him faſt : L 
This day will end our teils, and give tat - 
Fear 7. for Sempronius” s our Friend. bd 


ret ov 
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Enter cue szurges 1s, 'Lvervy, | 
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1102 methe bold "OY? Sons of Was 05 


And 0 their General ſend a brave defiance? 
ſt Curſe on their daſtard OUS RY . 
92805 
Cato. Perkdiohs men! 0 Ab will you thus diſh 


Your paſt exploits, and fully all your warst 


Do you confeſs twas not a bn? for? Rome, 
Nor love of Liberty, nor thirſt of honour , © = - 
Drew you. thus far; büt hope to ſhare the ben 

Of conquer 'd Tovvns, and # af der'd Provinces ?_. 
Fired vvith ſuch motives 2 5 do vvell to join 
With Cato's foes, and follovy Cæſar's Banners. 5 
Why did I ſcape th'invenom'd Aſpic's v7 3 | 
And all the ko Monſters of the defart , 

To ſee this day ? Why could not Cato fall 1 = 
Without your guilt? Behold, ungrateful men; 8 bod 1 
Behold my boſom naked to vf Svvords! whe 
And let the Man that's injur d ſtrike the blovy. 
Which of you all ſuſpects that he is vvrong 

Or thinks he ſuffers greater ills, than Cats! r 1 
Am I _Ciftinguiſh'd _ you, but by tolls 066% 
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That greatly turn their backs upon the "7M 


n preeminenca 


Its barren: rocks , 


Ep Hovv, vvouldſt thou clear Rebellion! | 2 


514 Ar O. ; | 
3 might of cam? 


emp. By Heav'ns they droop . 1 5 

Fo x to Villains / All is we CA 

Cato, Have you forgotten Lybia's 2 vvaſte, 

parch'd A. 5 hills of land, 

Its tainted air, and all its. broods 7 45 
Who vvas the firſt to explore RE 


When life vvas hazarded in ev'ry ſtep 7 


Or fainting in the long laborious march, 
When on the banks of an unlook d for ſtream 
You ſunk the river yvith repeated draughts, 
Who vvas the laſt, in all your Hoſt, that thirſted ? 

Semp. If ſome penurious ſource by chance appeat d 
Scanty of vvaters, vvhen you ſcopY it dry, 
And ber d the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not daſh th'untaſted moiſture from him? 
Did not he lead you through the mid-day Sun, 
And clouds of dult Did — his temples glow | 
In the ſame ſultry winds, and ſcorchi beats? 

Cato. Hence worthleſs Men! Hence! & * to 
You could not undergo the toils of war, ( Cæſar 
Nor bear the. hardſhips that your Leader bore. 

Luc. See, Cato, ſee th'unhappy men! they weep: 
Fear and remorſe „and forrow for their crime 
Appear in every look and plead for mer 

Cato. Learn to be honeſt men, give up your L. den, 
And pardon ſhall deſcend on all the reſt. 

Sempr. Cato, commit theſe wretches to my care. 
Firſt let'em each be. broken on 15 rack, 


Then, with what life remains, impaled 


To writhe at leiſure round the bloody fta 3 bag 
There let em hang, and taint the ſouthern ESR, ; 
The Partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and ſee their F ellow- Traitors 
Stuck on fork, and blackening in the Sun. 

Luc. Sempronius, why . why W ilt thou e bar 
Of wretched men? 


Tai, 9 
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Mongrils in faction, poor faint-hearted Traitors, 


Lucius on. Man): pities the 


That vvou'd imbrue their 
Cato. Forbear y 
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But in their deaths temember they are Men. 
Strain not the Lavvs to make their tortures grievous, 
Lucius, the baſe degenerate Age requires 
Severity, and in its rigour; 7 
This avves an impious , bold, offending World, 
Commands obedience, ond gives force to Lavvs. 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh , 
The Gods behold'their puniſhment vvith pleaſure , 
And lay th'uplifted Thunder. bolt aſide. 
Sempr. Cato, I execute thy vvill yvith pleaſure. 
Cato. Mean-vvhile vve'll ſacrifice to Liberty. 


Remember, O my Friends, the Lavvs, the Rights, 


The generous plan of povver deliver'd dovyn, 
From Age to Age 
(So dearly bought, che price of ry 
O let it never-periſh in your hands! INN 
— iouſly 1 your Children. 
ou, great Liberty, —— 4 

rat reel our — poſſeſſion happy. 
Or our * ee * * You. defence... b 
ny" Gates &. 
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© e * Leaders. of the Mating. ; 

1. Lead. rere e \Red like your ſelf, 

| = Ten bas worin e — 
'Wretches ; 
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2. Lead. Nay,"novv you carry it too far, Sempronius: 
1 of the maſk, there are none here but riends. 
. Knovv, Villains, vvhenſuch paltry 1 Ho 
105 mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, (ſume 


T by: ain HR” 
| hey're throvyn negleted * 25 N | 


in Cato s onal | 
empronius yoo they ſuffer death; 
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; by your renovvn d Forefathers, | 
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To ſudden dean... 


My Troops are mounted; — Namidian Besch © 
Let but Sempronius head us in our flight, 


The . will open, * Namidia's Prince CS 


0 A T0: 


Thi ere ſure to die like 'as ſhall do- BR 
Hass, take tel fuions Monte, drag dem n 


WL 
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a0 Lead. Nay; ſince it comes to this (tongues, V 
| Sem. Diſpatch em quick, hut firſt pluck out their N V 
Leaf with their Uying breath ce fow ſedition: IM 
4 1 ] NG CIY V3 alli P: 
9970} < Exeunt Guards with Red nary S 
= 's 92 216 3 511 > 2429 SY by : ge 11241 T 
rn 8E E N E VII. oiled bow ad T 
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12D 139 —— rake; eu OT50%Q Q H 
Our firſt Joſie my \ Friend; has provid deen, ; 
Still there remains an-after-game to play: 


Snuff up the wind and long to ſcow!'r: the defart - 


We'll force the Gate where Marcus: keeps his Guard, 
And hew.down all that would oppoſe our paſſage. 
A day will bring us into Cz/ar's Camp. 
Semp. Confuſion / I have fail d of half my purpoſe, 
Marcia, the charming Marcie's left behind / 
Syph. How ! will Sempronius turn a Woman's Slave? 
Semp. Think not thy Friend can ever feel the ſoft 
Unmanly y on Lr of — 5 | 
Syphax I long to clah t hey: 
And bend ber ftubborn' CON paſfon: 05 -nO , 
When I have gone thus far, Td el her ©) 1 IVY 
. Syph. Well faid ! that's ſpoken like thy ſelf, Sempre 2 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out, (un. 5 
And hurry her away by manly force A 
Semp. But how to gain admiſliont? for acceſs: 17 
15 given to none but Taba, and her Brothers. 4 
Þ 


S0h. Thou «ſhalt have "Fuba's s dreſs; and Fuba's 


* q 52 f s 1 
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Seems to appear before the Slaves that vvatch them. 
Semp. Heav' ns, vvhat a thought is chere! Oey 
ORG m/ ven! + 40 
Horewdillitin boſoin frvell vvith anxious joy TY 
When I behold her ſtrugling in my arms; va 
With glovving beauty, ànd diforder'd charms; ö 
While fear and anger, vvith alternate i. vro0g ings £1 
Pant in her breaſt; and vary in her face. * 
So Pluto, ſeiz d of Proſe 'vonvey'd' to 1100, 
To Hell's tremendous«gloom th — Ma E- 
There grimly ſmibd, pleasd vvith the beauteous prize 
Nor JOE ove his ſun-ſhine and his Skies. P20 L 
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' *Lvcia.' 3 
ovv tell me, Ps tell me 18 thy zou „ 
If thou believ® tis poffible for. Woman, * h 
To ſuffer greater ills, than Lucia ſuffers? _ 
Mare. O Lucia, Lucia, might my big ſyvoln vane” 
Vent all its griefs, and give-a looſe to forrovv;. .. 1 
Marcia —_ anſvver thee in ſighs, keep pace * 
With all thy vvoes, and count out tear for tear. 

Luc. I Enovy thou 'rt doom d alike , to be belov'd 
By Juba, and thy Father's Friend Sempronius; 
But vvhich of theſe has povver to charm like Portins? 

Marc. Still muſt I beg thee not to nme Sempronius ? ? 
Lucie, I like not that loud boiſterous Man ; | * 5 
7uba to all the bravery of a Herbe 3 
Adds ſofteſt love, and more then ge edel FX 
Tuba might malte the proudeſt of our Sex, © 
Any of vvoman kind, but Marcia, happy. | 

Luc. And vvhy not Marcia? Come, you ftrive 15 aſt . 


0 N php. 1 


— 


To hide your thoughts from one, vvho knoyvs too vvell 8 


The akon glovrings of a heart in love. 


* Marc. D | 


378 Kn G 
To love „ l 
Luc. But ſhould this Father you to 22 
Marc. 1 dare not think a. But if he hould 
Why wilt thou add to all the griefs I ſuffer [rh i 
Imaginary ills, and 'd torture? 
1 1 hear the ond of fon they-march this way! i 
WH Let us retire and try if we can drown n 
#78 Each ſofter thought in ſenſe of -preſent danger. 
When love once ad miſſion to our 1 
14 (In n of all the Virtue we can 8 
1 The Woman, chat deliberates, is loſt. | 


if | SCENE. 214. 
1 | 


| Enter Sempronius, dreſid A Juba, with 


Fry 2 A > to 
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uni 
we Deen bar 4: I've racket ber ue het ce 
© Be fureyou mind the w word , and hen I gin 


PPP" of ur prey... 5 

| Let not her cries, or tears, force to move you: 

11 Hovv vvill the the y young Numidias rave, to fee . 

11 His miſtreſs loſt? If aught could glad my Soul, 

33 Beyond th* enjoyment of ſo bright a prize, 

#3 Tvvould be to torture that young gay 

| ---But heark, vvhat noiſe! Death to my h 

Tis Juba's ſelf! there is bor.ave rag * 

He muſt be 17 and a ge cat 559 201 1 
--= Pt, toy 

N ud - tas ＋ 10 vab. 
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95 Seen 
ght i ig Dale, Ich: 
1 Jab. Whit « 4 1 fee ?'Who's this, 
d-.. The = er bom Numi dia 8 — ? ij 
. . One that yay bornto ſcourgethy 1 
* Preſumptuous Youth. 8 2 — 4 
a Jub. What W ein mpronius? cart / = 
5s 7 My frvord ſhall anſvver thee”; Save ar thy 7 
BB 7 No, then e thy ovvn, proud, ber 


5 e fall. His Guards farrende 


Semp. Carte on my Stars! — I then doom d to fl 

By a Boy's hand? disfigur'd in a vile 

Numidian dreſs, and for a vvorthleſs Wan 

Gods, I'm diſtracted! This my cloſe of life 

0 for a peal of Thunder, that vvou'd make | 

Earth, Sea, A e and Cato tremble / 

Ae dies. 

Jub. With e { g his furious ſoul broke looſe, k 
And left the limbs fill 2 ring on the ground / 

Hence let us carry off thi oſe Slaves to * 0 


cc. That vve may . at unravel all 

his . wer F thism of Fate: 

pive . 10 =p Ten Jobs — bene. 
16 c K* NE II. 

\ | iter Leis, ard Mancra. | 5 | , 1 
Ay 0 en 3 3 

8 fo rv (vat of Gunn} mp toni avs 
＋ Is ſo caſt dovvn, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrovvs, 8 5 
It thrgbs vvith fear, and ales at ev'ry ſound. 2 
O Marcie, ſhould thy Brothers for my lake Vans 14) 
you I die avray vvith horror at the thought. 
orb Marc. See, Lucia, ſee ! here's blood, A Here's blood | 
and murder / dF” > F 


_ A Nanidian! Havre proſerve th Prints: 


— 
ap 75 Tra. HE NP 
* 


” Pkg 


ith 5 Mare. Lucia, look there and vvonder at my 
ue Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my br 


_. 2 * A T1 O0. 4 
The face lies muffled up vvithin the 
But hah/ Death to my fight! a Diem! 
And purple Robes ! O Gods / tis he, tis he? 
Fuba, the lovelieſt Youth, that ever vrarmd * 
A Virgin's heart, Fuba lies dead before us. 
Luc. Novv, Marcia , novv call up to thy aſſiſtance 
Thy vvonted ſtrength, and Conſtancy of l . 
Thou, can'ſt not put it to a greater trya. 


To rend my heart vvith grief, and run ditraied? 


1.7% 
18 Luc. What can 1 —— ws lay to give thee comfort 


Marc. Talk not of comfort, tis for lighter ills: 
Behold a hy. that Aries mn _ oY 2 7 


bd 


ö 
| 7 br wa 
| | N Fate. Juba: h iting. . an ; 


Til ie dalge ur forrorrs, and give y 3 


. To all the Pangs and fury 
5 61 + 


of deſſ 
That Man, that beſt. of Men, Ease 


Fab. What do hear? and-vvas the falſe Semproniu 
That beſt of Men? O had I fallen like him, 
And cou d have thus been mourn d, I had been happy! 

7 ee Here vvill I ſtand, companion in thy vvoes, 
help thee —— tears; vvhen I behold. 
A Alok like thine , I ha If forget my ovvn. ' 

Marc. Tis not in Fate to eaſe my tortur'd breaſt 
This empty World, to me a joylefs deſart, 

Has nothing left to make poor Marcia happy. 
Fub. I'm on the Rack! vvas he ſo near her heart? 
Marc. Oh he vvas all made up of love and charms, 

Whatever Maid could yviſh.; or Man admire; - . 

Delight of every eye! When he appear d, 

A ſeeret pleaſure gladned all that avv him ; ... 

But vvhen he talk d, the ꝓrqudeſt Roman . 


1 Io hearhis virtues „and og ory: vviſe. . 
1 Fus. 4 hall run mad — tal 00 9 2 A 
| Mare. Fuba, Fuba, Fuba 
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Marr, 
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Mare. Ad „ he dead? 
He's dead , and never knew how much I lov'd him. 
Lucia , who knows but his poor. bleeding heart , 
Amidſt its agonies, .remember'd Marcia, 
And the laſt words he utter d calbd me cruel! ©. 


Alas, he knew not, hapleſs. Youth, he knew nt 


Marcia's whole ſoul was Full of love and Juba! 
ub. Where am I / do I live? Or am indeed 
W . thinks? all is Eliſium round me ! .. - 
Mare. Ve dear Remains of the moſt loy'd of Men! 
Nor Modeſty, nor Virtue here forbid _ 


3 


Rn Moon Ft 90 85 | 
uh. des cd, lee, q 
6 (Throwing bing 15 ber | 


The happy ha lives / he lives to catch 

That dear embrace, and to return it too 

Wich mutual warmth. and eagerneſs of love. 
Marc.With p pleaſure and amaze I ſtand tranſported 

Sure'tis a dream Dead and alive at onee! pgs 


f thou art Jaba, who lies there r 


Tub. A retch » 
Diiguiſed like Tala on a cured TS | 
The tale is long, nor have 1 heard it out, 
Thy Father knows it all. I could not bear 
To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death, 
But flew , in all the haſte of love, to find thee. 


I found thee weeping , and confeſs this once, 8 
Am rapt with joy to ſee my Marcia's tears. : 


Marc. I've been br in an un guarded hour , 
But muſt not now go back: The Bn that lay 
Half ſmother'd in — breaſt, has broke through = 


Its weak reſtraints , and burns in its full luſtre; 


I cannot, if 1 vvould , conceal it from thee. : 
Fab. Im loſt in extaſie ! and do'ſt thou OWN . 
Thou charming Maid ? . ®. | 
Marc. 2K do ſt thou live to aſk i it; . 
Fiub. This, this is life indeed! Life 8 wege 
Such life as Juba never felt till now / (d 
+ ieve me, 1 before I 3 Fr 
Cs dic 
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$22. 
I did not know my ſelf how much 1 16e ne. 


Such * crimes 1 am ſurprixed at "nothing 


c AAT O. 


Fb. O fortunate miſtake! | 

Marc. O happy Maria! 

Fub. My joy my beſt beloved! my ay with 
How ſhall I ſpeak the tran _ of my Soul! 

Marc. Lucia, thy arm ! Oh let me 56Rt upon 


1 


The vital blood, . 5 had forſook my heart, * * 


Returns again in ſuch tumultuous wer, 
It quite o'ercomes me. Lead to my apartment. 
O Prince / I bluſh to think what 1 have ſaid? 
But Fate has wreſted the confeſſion from me: yh 
Go on, and proſper in the paths of, Honour.” ” 
Thy virtue will excuſe my paſſion for thee , ” \. 


And make the Gods propitious to our love. 


(Ex. Marc. and Luc, L 
Fiub. Inns blew, J fear tis all a dream. 

Fortune, thou now haſt made aihends for all 
Thy pa | unkindneſs, I abſolve my Star. 
What : tho* Numidia add her conquer d Tores 
And Provinces to fvvell the Vidor's Triumph? 
Fuba vvill ne're at his face repine: 
Let Cæſar have the World, if Marais mine. An 
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1 41 31 


A Anek at ane, bee 5 
Dune, Cam 0 .. Lei, 


fy X 'L v 0 Tuns, . er 
Stand alloniſted elat dhe bold Ven onins' 
That ſtill broke foremoſt thbbygh ud 45 d 
n an > 

As 20 a hurricane of zeal tranfſſ ted - 
And virtuous'ev'n to madneſs oo . 115 dag 
Cato. Truſt me, Tucius, Akt 21 | 
Our civil diſcords have Produced rack Sinha 


--S 
os HY 
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Err 


.OETAL T0. 
—0 Lucius , I am ſick of this bad vvorld 7 
The day- Wor and the Sun yore en to me. 


821 * % 
* 


of; 


But ſee vvhere Portins Gans What meansthis haſte? 

Why are thy looks thus changed ? Prong 
Port. My Heart is griev'd'; 

I bring ſuch nevvs as ,vvill afllict my „ eee 
Cato. Has Cæſar ſhed more 1 27 blood ? 8 
Port. Not ſo. * 

The Traytor Syphax, as vvithin the ſquare” | 

He exerciſed his Troops, the fignal given, 5 

Flevv off at once vvith his e TOs = 


To the ſouth gate, vvhere Marcus held the Watch. LY 


I favv, and call'd to ſtop him, but in vain, „ * 
He toft his arm aloft and proudly told me, . 
He vvould not ſtay and periſh. like | Sempronius. |. 
Cato. Perfidious Men! 1 By 
Thy Brother Marcus acts a Roman spart. 
(Exit Pontius. 
Lucius, the Torrent bears too hard upon m 


Juſtice gives vvay to Force: the conquer'd World 


Is Ce/ar's : Cato has no buſineſs in it. 


Luc. While Pride, Oppreſſion, and Injuſtice reign, 


The World vvill ftili demand her Carvs preſence. 


In pity to Mankind, ſubmit to Cz/ar , 


And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. | (ber 
Cato. Would Lucius have me live toſvyell the num 

of Ce/ar's Slaves, or by a baſe ſubmiſſion © 
Give Loc, the cauſe of Rome, and ovvn a A 5 


he victor never vvill impoſe on Cats 


W terms. His Enemies confeſs 
The virtues of humanity are Cæſar's. 

Cato. Curſe on his virtues! They've undone lis 
Such 5 humanity 3 is Treaſon--- (Country. 
But ſee young Fuba] the Youth a ppears 
Full of the 8 of his perfidious Subjecb 


Tue. Alas Poor Prince / his fate deſerves compaſion | 


LI2 


t haſte my Son, and fee 
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att 0; ut _ Enter Jabs. I 

1 

Fab, 1 bluſh, and am confounded to appear 
pe thy preſence, Cato. 4 0 
Cato. What's thy crime ? . : . 

© Fab. I'm a Numidian. | 5 I 


Cato. And a brave one too, 
Thou haſt a Roman Soul. | 
ub. Haſt thou not heard 55 80 
Of my falſe Countrymen? | T 
Cato. Alas, young Prince, 5 
Falſehood and gu ſhoot up in ev'ry foil, 
| TW roduct of all climes-- bn has its Cefars. 
. Tis gen'rous thus to comfort the diſtreſo d. 
"Tar. "Tis juſt to give applauſe, vvhere tis deſery'd 
Thy virtue, Prince, has ſtood the teſt of Fortune, . 
Like pureſt Gold, that , tortur'd in the furnace, T 
. Comes out more bright „& brings forth all its weight. 
Fab. What ſhall I anſvver thee? my raviſh'd hear N w 
Qerflovvs vvith ſecret joy: I'd rather gain T] 
. * * 0 Cato , than Numidia's . .. 


2 | — Re-enter Portius. „ 
For. Misfortune on misfortune / grief on gil! T} 
wp brother Marcus — | | 
Cato. Ha ! vvhat has he done? e a 

| Has he forſook his poſt? has he given vray 1 W. 
Did he look tamely on, ond let em paſs? [Af 
Port. Scarce had I left my Father, but I met hin Th 
Born on the ſhields of his furviving Soldiers, Th 


Breathleſs and pale and cover'd o'er vvith vvounds. MW Th 
Long, at the head of his fevy faithſull Friends, Wan 
Ie ftood the ſhock of a vvhole Hoſt of Foes, Mo: 


Till, obſtinately brave, and bent on death, F + 
"Ee vvith multitudes , [he Lan, fell. Wi 
| to, Tm n 57 1132 
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port, 
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Fes. Nordid be fill before” ! 


His Svvord had pierc'd through the falſe har of 9 | 
Yonder he lies. I favy the hoary Traytor  - 1 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the v4 
Cato, Thanks to' the Gods! my Boy has'done his F 
---Portius, When I am dead, beſure chou | x05 * F 
His urn near mine. 2 0 = f 
Port. Long may they ep aſundey'! To bet 
Luc. O Cato, arm thy Soul vvich all its W ; 
See vvhere the corps of thy dead Son: W A 
The Citizens and Senators alarmd, 
Have mores round it, and attend it vreeping,.. 


Cat nun, the: Core. 4 
* e | 
Cato. Welcome ren! Here lay him darm, my 
Full in my fight, that I may vievv at leiſure 
The bloody courſe and count thoſe glorious vvounds. 
—Hovv beautifull is Death, vvhen earn'd by Virtue / 
Who vvould hot be that Youth? vrhat pity is it, 
That vve can die but once to serve our Country! 
Why ſits chis ſadneſs on your brovvs , my Friend 
I ſhou 24 have bluſh'd, if Cato's Houſe had e A 
Secure, and flouriſn'd in a Civil. vvaTr. 
— Perus: behold thy Brother, and remember - I 
Thy life is not thy ovvn, vvhen Non demands i A 
Fub. Was ever Man like Rene: 199 y_ | 
Cato Alas my Friends! 3 
Why mourn you thus? Let not a es 0 | 
Afflict your hearts. Tis Rome requires our: cours.” 1 
The Miſtreſs of the World, the ſeat of Empire: ine, 
The nurſe of Heroes, the delight of Gos; 
That humbled the proud Tyrants of the dn. 
And ſet the Nations free: Rome is no more. 
Ear Country IP; 
FJub. Behold that upright Man! Now fs hi eyes 7; 
With tears, that flovy'd not der De 8 
Carp Whatver the Roman virtue has ſubdu t . 


526 | 
The Suns vvhole courſe , the Day &VYeat, are Coy: 


For bim the N 
The Fabii fell, and the great Seipio 5 must d 2 Bur l 


GG AT. 0 
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devoted. Dexii I'd. 's 


Ev'n Pompey fought for Ceſar. O my Friends! 
Hovv is the toil of Fate, the vvork of Ages, 2 
The Roman Empire fall'n! O curſt Ambition! 
Fall'n into Cæ ſar's hand / Our great Fore — 


Had left him nought to conquer but his Country. 


Fuba. While Cato lives, Ceſar vvill bluſfi to of 
Mankind enſlaved, and be aſhamed: of Empire. +» 
Cato. C eſar aſhamed Has not he ſeen Pharſaliat 

Luc. Cato, tis time thou fave thy ſelf and us. 

Cato. Loſe not a thought on me. I'm out of danger. 
Heaven vvill not leave me in the Victor's hand. 
Cæſar ſhall never ſay, I conquerd Cato. 

But oh! my Friends, your ſafety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts: A thouiand ſecret terrors 
Riſe in my Soul: Hovv ſhall I fave my F riends 1 
"Tis novv, O'Ce/er! I. to fear thee... 

Luc. Caſar has aeney n if whe aſk it — 
Cato. Then aſk it I conjure you / 4et him know 
Whate'er vvas done againſt him, Cato did it. 
Add , if you pleaſe, that I requeſt it of him, 
That I my ſelf, vvith tears, requeſt it of bim, „ 
The virtue of my Friends may paſs un uiſn d. 
Fuba, my heart is troubled for thy | 
Should I adviſe thee" to __ Numidia," 

Or ſeek the Conqueror ?---« 1,7 47 +, 
_ Zub. If 1 forfake thee 3 2907 7] 
Whilſt T have life, may Heaven able Jae! ! 
Cato. Thy virtues; Prince, if I foreſee aright , 
Will one day make thee great: At Roni, hereafter, 
Tvvill be no crime to have been Gut's Friend. 
Portius, dravy near! My Son, thou oſt haſt Wen 
Thy Sire engag'd in a cerripted:; Stats , | ©: 
Wreſtling vvith Vice & Faction: Novy thooſee't me 


Spent. , overpovver'd, deſpairing of ſatceſs; 2 ////\/ 


Let me adviſe thee to retreat betimes 25 
3 1 80 uo — ald „ 77 v2 
8 - When 
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ay, 
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Where the Cenſor toil'd vvith his ryn 
And all oo: Anceſtors vyhere bleſs ** 
In humble Virtues, and a rural life... | 
There live iced pray for the Peice of ts "Th = 


| Content thy {elf to be obſcurely good. 


When Vice prevails, and impious Men bear fy „ 
The poſt of honour i 1 3 Þ ate ſtation. Five may, ” 

Port. I hope Father does not recommend 5 
A life to . — n p- he ſcorns himſelf. | 

Cate. Farevvell, my Friends / if there be any of you 
Who dare not truſt the Victor's clemeney, : 
knovv , there. are ſhips prepared by my comma 
(Their Sails, y opening to the vvinds) 
That ſhall convey you to the vyiſht-for Port. 


5 — 
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Is there aught elſe, my Friends, I 3 - 


The Conqueror dravys near. Once more fareyvell ? 
If eer vve meet hereafter , yve ſhall meet 

In happier climes, and on a ſafer here,, 
Where Cæſar never ſhall approach us more. 


( Pointing to bis 277 So an, 

oy the hap Fork „ vvith 262 of , rey. 5 
0 in his as whe cauſe ** 

Shall — he conquer d. The e there 


(Who made the . Wellfare 'of Mankind his care) 


Tho, Kill, by Faction, Vice , and Fortune , a. 
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Cato ſolus , fig in a nsbef ale” : In his band 
Plato's book: en the immortality of the Seal. 4 | 
' drawn ſword on the table" by him. TY 


1 T muſt be ſo----P/ato , thou reaſon'ft vvell--— 


Elſe vvhence this plealing re- ,, this fond deſire, .. 
This longing after immortality ? 


Or rehence this — 48 invvard „ 
4 3 | 


Q A; Th 0 Sz 4 


** 
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Of falling into nought 2 Why ſhrinks the Soul 
Back on her ſelf, and ſtartles at defiruQtion ? 
Tis the Divinity, that ftirs vvithin us 
_ 'Tis Heaven it ſelf, that points out an Wen 
And intimates eternity to Man. 
Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful, ene. 1 
Through vvhat variety of _— 3 
Through vvhat nevv ſcenes and 8 Aas. vve ee, 
The vvide, th'unbounded proſpect lies before me; 3 
But ſhadovvs , clouds , and N reſt upon it. 
Here vvill I hold. If there's a Povver above us, | 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud ' 
Through all her vvorks) He muſt delight in Virtie? 
And that vvhich he delights in, maſt be happy. 
1 vvhen! or vvhere !---This World vvas made for Cæ. 
Im vveary of conjectures: This muſt end em. (ar. 
(Laying his hand on bis fword: 
Thus am 1 doubly arm'd: my death and life, 
My. bane and antidote are both before me' 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end; 
Bat this informs me, 1 ſhall never die . 
The Soul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, , miles on! 
At the dravvn da er, and defies its | . 
The Stars ſhall fade avvay, the Sun Rinilelf- wy 
Grovv dim- vvith age, and Nature fink in years; | 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth , 
Unhurt amidſt the War of Elements, 3 
The Wrecks of matter, and the cruſh ow 
What means this heavineſs, that me? 
This lethargy, that creeps throug h all my ny e, 
N. ature oppreſs d, and AE 7 out vvith care, 
inks dovvn to reſt. This once I'll favour her. 
That my avvaken'd Soul may tales her flight. 
Renevv'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh gw life, 
"An oftering fit for Heav'n. Let guilt or fear 8 
Diſturb Maus reſt! Cato knovvs Ale of em, » | 
e in his choice. to ſleep, or We... 
en en dur brooch 39199) ich 01 I 
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0 r en en 
(7 »qs 
| Uthah )hovi-sthis my fac? Why Giintruiog 
— not my orders, that I vvou d be private? . 
2 Lane e 
N r 
What — 7 ſvvord ? his inflroment of death? 
Let me convey it hence 
Cato Raſh Youth, forbear! 
Port. O let the pray* rs, th entreaties of) your Friends, 
Their tears, their common danger vvreſt it from vou. 
Cato. Would'ſt thou betray me? Wouldſt thou give 


A ſlave, a © ns into Ce/ar's hands? (me up 


Ritire, and learn obedience to a ur 
Or knovv, young Man! - 
Port. Look not thus ſternly on mes 
You knovv I'd rather die, than er bn 1 
Cato. Tis vvell / again l'm maſter of my ll. 
Novv, Cæſar, let thy Troops beſet our gates, 
* bar each avenue, thy gath' ring Fleets = a A 
O'er-ſpread the ſea, and ftap up every Port! 
Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſſage, 
And mock. thy may operant gry {1 ade A 
Port. O Sir, ive your Son, | 13 


Whoſe grief — heavy on him ! 0 my Fathe 


Hovv am 1 ſure it is not the laſt timmm "Ie . 
I &er ſhall call you ſo ! Be not diſpleaſed. 
O be not angry vvith me, vvhilſt I vveep, Þ 


And in the anguiſh of my heart beſeech you, 
To quit the dreadful purpoſe of your Soul? 


Coto. Thou haſt been ever good and dutiful. 
( Embracing. him. 


Weep not, WO All will be rec agui 2 


2 


c S A "TA 0. | | 
The righteous Gods, Whom I have ſought to pleaſe 
Will ſuccour Cato, & preſerve his Chiktren. 

Port. Your vvords: give comfort to my drooping heart 

Cato. Portius, thou may ſt rely upon my conduct: 


Thy Father vvill ne're act vvhat miſbecomes him. 


But go, my Son, and ſee if aught be vvanting 
Among thy Father's Friends, ſee them embarked, 
And . me if the lars aud Seas eee 2 
My is quite vvei ovvn vvi * a 
The ſoft rc 9 a moment ſſeep. ue 
Port. My . are more at caſe, ** * revi- 


* 
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Marcie; 0 my Siſter , ill there's hope ou 
O Our Father vvill not caſt avvay a life 
So needful to us all, and to his — 
He is retired to reſt, and ſeems to cherim "7 
Thoughts full of peace. He has deſpatcht me hence 
With orders, that beſpeak a mind compoſed , - 
And ſtudious for the fafety of his Friends 
Marcia, take CUI none diſturbs aunty, 
ns wit, 
Marc. O ye immortal Povvers that guard _ * 
Watch Mt his couch and ſoften his = . 
Baniſn his ſorrovvs and becalm his Soul 02; N 
Wich eaſie dreams; remember all his Virtues b 011 
And ſhovy Mankind that goodneſs is your care. 
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| Lackey 5 


He is all 52 
Compaſſionnate, and gentle to bis Friends. 1 


O Marcia, I have ſeen thy Godlike Father. 


0 G K T O 3 


SCENE. 1 v. 


Lovers at e. fy. 
ang n f ; KP 2 
Len. 


Here is your Father, Marcia, Wherei is ; Cate? 
Wan Lucia , ſpeak low; he i is wanne to 


tl dayning hope 0463 uIT 

Riſe in my Soul. geaty-lan be happy gill. 

Luc, Alas 51 tremble when I chill. on Cato, 
In every view, in every thought ] tremble 
Cato is ſtern, and awful as a God, | 
He knows not how to wink at hd Galley 
Or pardon. weakneſs , that he never felt. 

Marc. Though ftern and avvfulto the Foes 1 Rome 
„Lucia, alvvays mild, 


Fill'd vvith domeſtick tenderneſs, the 8 
The kindeſt Father / I have ever found him 
Eaſie, and good, and bounteous to my vviſhes. 

Luc. Tis his conſent alone can make us bleſs d, * 
Marcia, vve both are equally involv d 


In the ſame intricate, perplex'd diſtreſs. 


The cruel hand of fate, that has deſtroy d 

*. Brother Marcus, vvhom vve both lament 
Marc. And ever ſhall lament, unhappy Vouth ! 
Luc. Has ſet my Soul at large; and novyv I ſtand 

1 of my vovv. But vvho knovvs Caz#'s thoughts? 

Who knovvs hovv yet he may . of Portius 6 

Or hovv he has determin'd of thy 905 
Marc. n _ 5 live / comemirthe vel Hearn 


Of} £ Tr a# 458 #£:4 #3 * 
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cn Se) — pes — Virtuous Man. 
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f My Father's Friends, i impatient for a rars Ft 5 aon 
1 the lingering winds , a Sail arri [#6 


Were Cato at their head, once more might Rome 


Some Povver inviſible ſupports his ſoul , 
And bears it up in all its vvonted — 


A kind refreſhing ſleep is fall'n upon him: 
I ſavv him ſtretcht at eaſe, his fancy loſt 


In pleaſiing dreams; as I drevy near his couch ; 


| He ſmiled, and cry'd : Cæſar, chou canſt not burt me. 


Marc. His mind ſtill labours vvith ſome dreadful 

_ _ thought, i (rowd 

Luc: Lucia, vrhy all this Nrief. theſe flouds of for- 
Dry up thy tears, my Child, we all are ſafe 

"War Cato lives-:--His preſence vvill ya I; \ 


Eau Juba. 


9 
4 


Tub. Lucius, the klaren arereturn'd — vievving 
The number, ſtrength and poſture of our Foes , + 
Who novv incamp vvithin a ſhort hour's march. 
On the high point of yon bright vveſtern Tovver f 
We kenn them from afar ; the ſetting uinn 
Plays on their ſhining Arms and burniſh'd ſhores ) 
And covers all the field vvith gleams of fire. 

Lac. Marcia, tis time vveſhould avvake ap F aher. 
Cæſar is diſpoſed to give us terms . 
— TE ave rns amen Cate 


Enter Portius. - 


Portius, thy looks fork ſomevrhat of importance. 
What tidings doſt thou bring ? methinks I ſee | 
Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes.. 

Port. As I was haſting to the Port, where now [ 


10 
&'s Son, who through the Realms of Spain | 
Calls _— or vengeance on his Father's death. 


Aſſert her rights, and claim her Liberty 


But heark ! vvhat means that groan? O Sean e, 


And let me fly into my Father's preſence.” _— 25 
l Ce 


| \ 


—_— 


© 4&iT:. 333 
Luc. Cato, amidſt his ſlumhers thinks on Rane, 
And, in the vvild diforder of his Soul, | 


Mourns r Hah! An grow. | 7 
Heay'n guard us all — 


Marc. Alas / t is not the 1 
. Of one vvho ſleeps/.*tis , enn, 585 
'Tis death, Sik We ſp 11 
1 — 5 TE Siem ib ia 


3 0 ehe of vv / 
O Marcia; vybat vve fear d is come ral 
Cato is fall'n „ | 5 
Luc. O Portins!. 
Hide all the 1 of the mournful ale, 
And let us gueſs the reſt. _ 

Port. I've rai sd him up, SET 
And placed kim i in his chair, wehen N and faint,” 
He — for. breath, and, as his life flovvs from him, 


ay * 
* 4 FL} $4 4 1 * 


2 Demands. to ſee his Friends. His Servants vveeping ö 
2 Obſequious to his orders, bear him hither. | 
12 _ (The back Scene opens, and diſcovers Cato. 
. | 
f Mare. O Heav in aſüſt me in this dreadfal hour, . 
To pa y the laſt fad duties to my Father! . 


Ja. Theſe are thy Triumphs, thy exploits, 0 Ceſer! 
Luc. Novv 1 Is Rome fall'n indeed 
© p Cato brought forwards in bis Chair, 


h "Cate. Here ſet me dovvn --- - 5 
Portius come near me - are my Friends embarked? -" > 
Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice? | 
| Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in-wain, 
0 - - O Lucius, art thou here ? - Thou art too 
in Let this our Friendſhip live betvveen our Children 
1 wir happy in thy 3 Lucia. 

e vveeps! · Marcia, my Daygthers 
= —* 2 me forvvard Faba loves thee, 


Ys A Senator of Rome, vvhile Rome ſurvived ;- Tag 
1. Would not have match d his Dau dere vvith a King, . 
en diſtinction 3 


10. But 32750 Arms have throvvn 


x 


hoe er is brave and virtuous is 4 Nas. 
m ſick to death. O vvhen ſhall 1 get looſe 
From this vain World, th'abode of guilt & en — 
And yet methinks a beam of L eee 
On my departin Soul. Alas, I Rar ö 
8 O ye ene ehur warcl 
The heart of Man, and vveigh his inmoſt thoughts, 
If I have done amiſs, impute it not / 

| EA The beſt may err, but) you are good, & --- oh! (Die. 
Tuc. there fled the greateſt Soul that: Over wn ud 
11 A Roman breaſt; O Cato l O my Friend? © 

11 Thy vvill ſhall be reli giouſſy -obſery*d en 
1.1% But let us bear this rf corps to Cæſar, 
1 And lay it in his fight, that it may ſtand 

1 A fence betvvixt us and the Viftor's eerst; 
1 0 Cato, tho' dead , ſhall ſtill protect his Friends. 
Prom hence let fierce contendin Nations Knovy 


4 
. — %* 
j 


1h 
F208 What dire effects from civil diſeord flovv. 


11 »Tis this that ſhakes bur Country vvith ne 4 
4.8 And gives up Rome'a prey to Roman Arms, Q 
Produces fraud ; and cruelty, and firife , | 
And. robs the e word of Cato's life. 
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EPILOGUE. 


5 Dr. & 4 * TH. : OE 8 y 


Ln... 


Hat odd bene FEE a v ch 1 
ore 1 Who would not liſten, auben young Lovers om 
But die a Maid, yet have the choice 1 8 tauo 4 
Ladies are often cruel to their et; 
Ie give you pain, themſelves they puniſo moſt. 
Vows of wirginity ſhould well be æueigb d; | 
Too oft they re cancell d ? . tho". in C onwents mathe” 
nner Mou'd you revenge ſuch raſh rejokuts---- you may: 
s- He Jo's gt ful. and believe the thing we ſay, 
| ate yous when you're. eaſily ſaid nay. . EN 
How needleſs , if you knew u, were fears? 
Let Love haue ches, and Beauty avill have cars. 
Our hearts are-form 1a. yon jou \fekverwould dbaſe , 
Teo proud to. ark , too le to rifuſe : 
We give to merit and to "wealth we ſell; 
He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that fettles dell. 
| The <woes of wedlock with the joys we mix 3 
Ii, beſt repenting in à coach and fix. 
4.334 Blame not our condud} , fince we but perfor | 
Ie lively lefons we have liarn'd from you : | 
es 17 breaft mo more the fire of Beauty au 
I wuicked wealth uſurps the poauer of charms 3 2 
Ie pains to get the gaudy thing you- hate ,. 
0 190 ** „ and be a Wrad" in , 


ww 


„„ ˖ FIOUNE 
Ht" Plays you ogle , at the Ring yau"bow's ” 


* 


Ewen churches are 26 danctuariet 9 w. 

There , golden Tdols all your Vows receives 
She is no Goddeſs, that bas nought to gie. 
O, may once more the happy Age appear, © 
When words were artleſs , 5 the thaughts. Hintere; 
When Gold & Grandeur were unenvy'd things, 
And Courts leſi coveted than Groves and ſprings. 

| Lowe then ſhall only mourn, when Truth complains, 

And Conſtancy feel tranſport. in its chains. _ 
Sight avith ſucceſs their own foft anpuiſp tell, 
And eyes ſpall utter what the lips conceal, 
Firtue again to its bright flation climb, 


+a 


i = Beauty fear no enemy but time. 
The Fair ſpall liflen to deſert alone, 
Aud every Lucia find @ Cato's Sn. 
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 Omnis in hoc und variis 4; cardia ceſit 
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 Ordinibus 5 Letarur Bques . plauditg?s Shahi 
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otaque Patricio certant Plobeja fauari, aided 
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| * els. 1 de Laud. Stilic. 

| Claud. de Laud. Stilic, 
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. Laboreac periclo bella gerat pro Libertate 4%. 

x rum. Nec: bot finitimis, aut propinguæ zici- 
Y f nitatis hominibis » QUE Ferris continenti un- 
N. as præſtet. Maria trajitiat - ne quo toto 
er be terrarum injuſturn Imperium fit, & ubi- 
ue jus, fas, Tex potentiſſima ſint. 


121 > „ N 91 2 1 7 0 , 125 . N : N 
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Ec aliquam in terris gentem quae Jua impenſa, ſug 


e 7121 Dit WE ane) V7 ad: Vest mon. > 
hile crouds of Princes your deſertsproclaim 
Proud in their number toenroll your Name; 
ile Emperors to Jou commit their cauſe, 


d Anna's praiſes crown the*yaſt applauſe 7 


Accept , Great Leader, what the Muſe recites, 
That in 1 attempts your Fights: 
HF Mm | | 


Wy 
IE | 


9 


Sermania trembled through a hundred ſtates; 
le gaz d around, but ſaw no ſuccour near; 


His hopes“ on Heaw n, and confidence i in Prayr. 


538 The CAMPAIGN. 


Fir'd and tranſported with a theme ſo new: 
Ten thouſand wonde 


op' ning to my vie x 
ges and ſtorins appear, 
onqueſts fill th important year; 


Shipe forth at once; 
And Wars and 


Kivers of blood I jee, and hills of ſlain, 


5 
( 
An Iliad rifing out of one Campaign. 
T he haughty Gaul beheld , with tow! ring 7 


pride, 
His ancient bounds enlarg don ey'ry fide, _- 


Pirene's lofty barriers were ſubdu'd,, 35 


Auſonia's ſtates, the Victor to reſtrain , 
Oppos d their Alpes and Appenines in vain, _ 


F 
And in the mid'ſt of his wide Empire ſtood ; : 
E 
A 


Nor k found them felves , with ſtrength of rocks 
50 e immurd 


N Behind their everlaſting hills ſecur d; 0 


The riſing Danube its long race began , B 

And half its courſe through the new —_— H 
ran; 

Amaz's; and anxious for her ſov- raign's fates, 5 


Great Leopold himſelf was ſeis d with fear, 25 
He gaz d, and half abandon d to deſpair 


190 BrzwAiy's Quzey the Nations turn An 
their eyes, TI 


On her reſolves the Weſtern World relies, 30 T 


Confiding ſtill, amidſt its dire alarms, © 0 


In ANSNA'S Councils and in CHURCHIEL's Th 


Arms: 
Thrice happy Biral „ from the kingdoms 1234 
71 © rent, Th 


| To fit the Guardian of the Conse For 


Thar J 


Th O AMF AIG N. 


And flouriſhing ſo near her Prince's eye; 
Thy Favorites grow not up by Fortunes ſport, 


That ſees her braveſt Son advanc'd fo high , 35 ; 
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Or from the crimes, or follies of a Court; 
On the firm baſis of Deſert they riſe, | 
From long 12 faith, and riendſhip' 8 holy 
03> ©: - 
| Their Soy raign pl well-diftinguiſ'd ſmiles they : 
are, 


Her ornaments in Peace, her ftrengthin War 55 
The Nation thanks them with a public voice, 
By ſhow'rs of bleſſings Heav'n approves: their 


Re choice; 5 
Envy it ſelf is dumb, in wonder loſt 45 
Aut F . ſtrive who ſhall applayd — 
Soon as the vernal breezes warm the ley ” 
Britannia's Coloursin the zep a by. 9 
Her Chief already has his mar 8 
Croſſing the provinces himſelf 1 Won, * 
Till the Moſelle, appearing from afar, 
Retards the progreſs of the movin NE : 
Delightful ſtream, had Nature diet 
In diſtant climes far from the pe urd 4 Guul; 5 
But now a purchaſe to c 000 e lyes „ 
Her harveſts for uncertain owners riſe; 5 5 > 
Each Vineyard doubtful of its Maſter grows, 
And to the Victor's bowl each Yonge flows: 
The diſcontented ſhades of ſlaughter d Hoſts. 
That wander'd on her banks, he 2s o's Ghoſts 56 
Hop'd, when they ſaw Britannia's Arms appear, 
The vengeance due to their great deaths was near. 5 8 


Our God-like Leader, ere the Stream he palſy”. 
The mighty ſcheme of all his labours caſt, 
FUG oy word ry year within his ang 

A 


go TH CAMPAIGN. 
Hlis boſom glow'd with Battels yet unfoughht. 
The long laborious march he firſt ſurveys, 
And joins the diſtant Danube to the Maeſe; 
Between whoſe floods ſuch pathleſs foreſts grow, 
Such mountains riſe , ſo many rivers flow: 70 
The toil looks lovely in the Hero's eyes, 
And danger ſerves but to enhance the prize. . 
Big with the Fate of Europe, he renews 

His dreadful courſe, and the proud Foe purſues: 
Infected by the burning Scorpion's heat, 75 
The ſultry gales round his chaf*d temples beat, is 
Till on the borders of the Maine he finds | 
Defenfive ſhadows , and refreſhing winds : - - | 
Our Britiſh youth, with in- born freedom bold, 
Unnumber d ſcenes of ſervitude behold ; 80 
Nations of Slaves, with tyranny debas d, 
(Their Maker's image more than half.defac'd ) 
Hourly inſtructed , as they urge their toil, 
To prize their QUEEN, and love their native ſoil. 


Still to the riſing Sun they take their way 85 
Through clouds of duſt, and gain upon the day. 
When now the Neckar on its friendly coaſt 
With cooling ſtreams revives the fainting Hoſt, 

That chearfully its labours paſt forgets , Wo 
The midnight watches, and the noon-day heats. 
e LY $52 ieee eee 


Oer proſtrate Towns and Palaces they paſs, 
( Now-cover'd o'er with weeds , and hid.ingrafs) 
Breathing revenge; whilſt anger and diſdain 

Fire ev'ry breaſt, and boil in ev'ry vein: | 

Here ſhatter'd Walls, like broken rocks, from far 
Riſe up in hideous views, the guilt of war, 96 
Whilſt here the Vine o'er hills of ruin climbs, 


I Induftriousto concęal great Bourbon's crimes. 
211 \ | FE he At 
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Tr CAMPAIGN: ha | 


At lenght the fame of England's Hero __ 
Eugenio to the glorious interview 
Great Souls byinſtinct to each other turn; edu 4 
Demand alliance, and in friendſhip burn; 
A ſudden friendſhi 53 while wi th firerch'd-out. 

mays: 4 £93 

meet each other, minglin 9 land with blaze. 
Poll d in Courts, and harden'd in the field, 105 
Renown'd for conqueſt , and in council ſkilld . 
Their courage dwells not in a troubled flood 
Of mounting ſpirits, and fermenting blood; 5 f 
Lodg'd in the ſoul , with Virtue overrubd, 
Inflam'd by Reaſon, and by Reaſon cool'd, I 11% 
In hours of peace content to be unknaẽwun, 
And only in the field of Battel ſnowounn 
To Souls like theſe, in mutual friendſhip void, 
Heav'n dares entruſt the cauſe of Find? 
Britannia's graceful Sons appear in Arms, 115 
Her harras'd Troops the Hero's preſence arms; 
Whilſt the high hills and rivers all around 
With thund'ring peals of Britiſh ſhouts reſound. 
Doubling their ent; they! march with rpms de- | 

Fanny f 

Eager for glory , and require the fi ght. uy 120 
So the ſtanch Hound the — Deer 15 , 
And ſmells his footſteps in the tainted dews, 
The tedious track unrav*ling by degees: OPUS, 
But when the ſcent comes Warm iney'ry breeze, | 
Fir'dat the near approach, he ſhoots away 25 
On his full ſtretch, and bears upon his prey. 


3; 


The march me 7 rhe? ; the various Realmae 
a 
TWitticmortal Schellenberg appears at laſt: 7 
Like Hills th' aſpiring Ramparts' riſe on highs | 
Like Vallies at their feet * T e 175 5 
ed aut, mz Bat⸗ 


. 
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% The; CAMP AIG N. 
Batt'ries on batt'fies guard each fatal paſs, 
'Threat'ning deſtruction; rows of hollow et 7 
Tube behind tube, the dreadful entrance keep, 
Whilſt in their _ ten thouſand wonder | 
1 Sep: 1 4 75 
Great CHURCHILL owns charm'd with the 
| glorious light = 
His march oer raid by fuch a pet fight. 


Tha weſdem Sun now ſhota feeble ray, 
And faintly ſcatter d the remains of day, 
Ev'ning approach'd z but oh what Hoſts of Foes 
Were never to behold that ev'ning cloſe! 140 
Thick ning their ranks, and wedg'din firmarray, 
The cloſe compacted Britons win their wa 25 
In vain the Cannon their throng d war defac d 
With tracts of death, and laid co battel waſte; 
Still preſſing torward to the fight, they broke 145 
Theovg gh flames of ſulphur, anda night of ſmoke; 
ill ſlaughter'd legions f6lFd the trench below 5 
And bore their fierce ayengers to the Foe, N 


kligh on the works the minglitig Hosts engage; ; 
The battel kindling into tenfold 72 180 
With el $ of bullets and with orms of fire 


Burns in full fury heaps on heaps expire = 


Nations with Nations mix'd confus diy die, bn ö | 
And loſt in ofie ptomiſcuous carnage lye. - 


How. many gen” rous Britons meet their doom, 
155 
New to the Field, and. Heros in the bloom | 15 


Tb'illuſtrious Youths, that left their native ſhore 
To marth where ; Britons never march d _yfore , 
8 fatal love of Fame! O glorious heat 
nly. deſtructive to the Brave and Great * 160 
* ſuch toils o ercome, ſuch dangers bel 3 
1 trech' 


: : Wile MARLBRO lives Britannia 8 Stars diſpenſe 


— 
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The C A MFPAI GN. | 
Strech'd on BavarianRamparts breathe their laſt; 


But hold , my Muſe, may no Complaihts appear 
Nor blot the day with an ungrateful tear : 


A friendly light , and ſhine in innocence. 7M | 
Plunging thro? ſeas of blood his fiery Steed 
Where-eer his Friends retire, or Foes fucceed ; 
Thoſe he ſupports , theſe drives to ſudden flight; 
And turns the various DTS: of the hght. 2 of 70 


Forbear , Great Man , renown'd i in Arms, 
. 75 forbear 115 
To binwe the thickeſt terrors of the war 10 | 
Nor hazard thus, confus'd in crouds of Foes 3 
Britannia's ſafety , and the World's repoſe z 
Let Nations anxious for thy life abate 175 
This ſcorn of danger , and contempt of Fate: 
Thou liv not for thy felt ; thy QUEEN de- 
mands 

Conqueſt and Pence from thy victorious hands 3 
Kingdoms and Empires in thy Fortune join, 
And Europe s deſtiny depends on thine. 


At length the long-diſputed Paſs they gain 1 
= crouded Armies fortify'd in vainz  _: 
he War breaks in , the fierce Bavarians vie; 
And ſee their Camp with Britiſh Legions fill d. 
So Belgian Mounds bear on their ſhatter'd 1 
5 
The ſea s whole weight encreas d with — | 
Ws. 
But if the ruſhing waye a paſlage finds , 
nrag d by watry Moons, and warring Winds, 
he trembling Peaſant ſees his Country round 
apt with tempeſts „and in Oceans drown'd. 
190 
Mm 4 » The 


The few ſurviving Foes diſperſt in flight , '” 


(Refuſe of ſwords, and gleanings of a fight }) | 


Inev'ry ruſsling wind the Victor hear, 
And MaRLBRo's form in ev'ry ſhadow fear; 


Till the dark cope of Night with kind embrace 


. W 
Befriends the rout , and covers their diſgrace. 


To Donnawert , with unrefiſted force, 


The gay victorious Army bends its courſe ;' 


The growth of meadows , and the pride of fields, 
Whatever ſpoils Bavaria's ſummer yields, 200 
The Danube's great increaſe ) Britannia ſhares , 
he food of Armies, and ſupporr of Wars* 
With Magazines of death, deſtructive balls, 
And cannons doom'd to batter Landau's walls, 


The Victor finds each hidden cavern ſtor d; 205 


And turns their fury on their guilty Lorxed. 


Deluded Prince ! how is thy greatneſs croſt , 
And all the gaudy dream of Empire loſt, 
That proudly ſet thee on a'fancy'd\ Throne, 


And made imaginary Realms thy-own |! 210 


Thy Troops, that now behind the Danube join, 
Shall ſhortly ſeek for, ſhelter from the Rhine, 
Nor find it there: Surrounded with alarm, 
Thou hop'ſt th'aſſiſtance of-the Gallic Arms; 
The Gallic Arms in fafety ſhall advance, 215 


And croufd thy ſtandards with the pow'r of 


| „ Ta. 
While to exalt thy doom, th'aſpiring Gaul 
Shares thy deſtruction , and adorns thy fall. 


- Unbounded Courage and Compaſſion join'd , 


'Temp'ring each other in the Victor's mind, 220 


or 2 155 "And 
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And make the Hero and the Man compleat. 
Long did he ſtriye th obdurate Foe to gain 
By proffer'd grace, but long he ſtrove in vain; 
Tul fir'd at length he thinks it vain to ſpare 225 
His riſing wrath, and gives a looſe to War. 

In vengeance rous'd the Soldier fills his hand 
With ſword and Fire, and ravages the Land, 
A thouſand. Villages to aſhes turns 
In crackling flames a thouſand harveſts burns;230 
To the thick woods the wolly Flocks retreat; 
And mixt with bellowing Herds confus dly bleat; 
Their trembling Lords the common ſhade partake 
And cries of Infants ſound in every brake: 
The lining Soldier fixt in ſorrow ſtands, 238 
Loth to obey his Leader's juſt commarids;\ + 
The pers rb by gen'rous pity ſway d, 
To ſee his juſt commands ſo well obey d. 


But now. the Trumpet terrible from far, 
In ſhriller clangors animates the War, 240 
Confed'rate drums in fuller conſort beat, 
And ecchoing Hills the loud alarm repeat: © 
Gallia's proud Standards, to Bavaria's join'd , 
Unfurl their gilded lillies in the wind; 1 
The daring Prince his blaſted hopes renews; 245 
And while the thick embattled Hoſt he views 
N strecht out in deep array, and dreadful length, 
His heart dilates, and glories in his ſtrength, - 


The fatal day its mighty courſe began, | 
That the griev'd world had long deſir d in vain: 
4; | ie 

„I Jtates that their new captivity bemoan d, 
Armies of 1 that in exile groan'd, 
I dighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons heard, 
3 And pray rs in bitterneſs of ſoul preferr d, 
| THEE: : M m 5 Eu- 


—— 


— — 
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| 4: Europe 's loud criet , that Providence aflail'd', of 


27 
And Anna' 8 ardent vows at length prevail di 
The day was come — Heay n delign'd 1 


His care and cond uct of the world below. i il 


Behold in awful march and dread anch | 
Ihe long extended ſquadrons ſhape their way! 0 
Death, in approaching terrible, imparts 0 
An anxious horror to the braveſt hearts, 
Yet do their beating breaſts demand the Ktrife, 
And thirſt of glory quell's the love of lifſe. 
No vulgar fears can Britiſh minds controul 5295 
Heat of revenge, and noble pride of ſoul: :':"./ 
O' er- look the Foe, adrantag'd by tis poſt: 11 
Leſſen his numbers, and contract his Hoſt: + A 
Tho! fens and floods poffeit the middle ſpace , | 
That unprovok'd'they would hayefear'd to pals; 
Nor fens nor floods can 21 itte Bands, I , 


SS SZene 


E ng oo en wg on a RI I 1 4 7 — > es - _ 
eee r 
0 


2710 5; 

en her oy Foe rang d on their borders 1 
ſtands 0 

But O 5 my Muſe, what numbers wilt it tho 0 
A. 


To ling the furious troops in battel joir'd! 14 
Methinks I hear the Drum's tumultuous: ſound T 


280 


8 


275 
| | The Victor's ſhouts and dying groans rg + 
The dreadful burſt of Cannon rend the skies, 0 
. And all the thunder of the battel rife. A 
*T'was then great „ em $ mighty Soul was H. 
rov' 
Thats „ inthe ſhock of charging Hoſts untmoy'd, 5 15 
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+ ? kane all the dreadful {ctnes e Wr; is 
peaceful thought the field of death — 

Tot fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid, 
Inſprir'd dx battalions; to engage, | 
And taught the doubtful battel where to rage. 
So when an Angel by divine command 
With riſing tempeſts ſhakes aguilty Land «i 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſt , 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt 3 290 
And , pleas'd-th'Almighty's orders to perform, 
Rides in the whitl- wind 1 2 directs the ſtorm. 


But ſee the havghty Houſchold-Troops ad- 


| vance | 
ne dread of Europe „ and the pride of France. 
The war's whole art each private Soldier knows, 
' And with a Gen ral's — of conqueſt On, "9 
. = 
5 proudly he marches on and void of fear 1 
Laughs at the ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear :. 5 
Vain Inſolence ] with native freedom 3 
5 The meaneſt Briton ſcotns the higheſt ſlave: 300 
Contempt and fury fire their {quis by turns, 
Fach Nation's glory. in each Warrior burns, 
war Each fights , as in his arm th' important day 
And all the Fate of his great Monarch lay 
A thouſand glorious actions, that might claimzos | 


md Triumphant Lautels, and immortal fame, 
7 Confus d in crouds of glorious actions As 5 
7 


And troops of Heros undiſtinguiſh'd dye. 
O Dormer, how can 1 behold thy Fate Y 
And not the wonders of thy youth roles. 1 -310 
How can I ſee the gay, the brave, the young. 
oy Fall in the cloud of War, and lye — 9 25 
4 wy wt of conqueſt he refigns his breath d 3 
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And, fll' with England's glory, ſmiles in death. 


The rout begins, the Gallic Squadrons run 3 15 
Compell'd i incrouds to meet the fate they ſhun! 
Thouſands of fiery Steeds with wounds transfixd 
Floating in gore, with their dead Maſters mixt, 
Midſt heaps of ſpearsand ſtandardsdrivn'n around, 
Lye in the Danube's bloody whirl- Pools one's 


Troops of bold Vouths, born on the diſtant Scan, 

Or ſounding borders of the rapid Rhone, 

Or where the Sein her flow'ry fields divides , 

Or where the Loire DN winding ene 
glides 


In heaps the rolling billows ſweep a way, 325 


And into Scythian ſeas their bloated corps convey. 


From Blenheim's Towers the Gaul , with Wild 


aftright , 


Beholds t the various hayock of the fight : 


His waving Banners, that fo oft had ſtood 
Planted in fields of death, and ſtreams of blood, 
So wont the guarded Enemy to reach , 33t 
And riſe triumphant in the fatal breach , 


Or pierce the broken Foe's remoteſt lines, > 
The hardy Veteran with tears alem. : 


Unfortunate Tallard! O who can name 
The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſname, 335 


That with mixt tumult in thy boſom ſwell'd! 


When firſt thou ſaw'ſt thy braveſt troops repell'd 


_'Thine only Son pierc'd with a deadly wound, 


Choak'd in his blood, and gaſping on the ground, 


Thy ſelf in bondage by the Victor kept ! 


The Chief, the Father, and the Captive wept. 


A 14 
An u Fuel Muſei is touch'd with gem rous woe, 


And 


1 


F - hs . Bid ae. Bid. Nod 
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. 
d 


1 


I diſtant land what region can afford | 5 37 5 
| An 
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And in th'unhappy Man forgets the Foe. 
Greatly diſtreſt ! thy loud complaints forbear, 345 
Blame not the turns of Fate, and chance of War; 
Give thy brave Foes theirdue, nor bluſh to own, 
The fatal Field by ſuch great Leaders won, 

The Field whence fam'd Eugenio bore away 
oe the fecond honours een *-! 350 


With floods of gore that from the nan fell 
The marſhes ſtagnate , and the rivers ſwell. 
Mountains of-flain lye heapꝰd upon the ground ; 
Or midſt the roarings of the Danube drown'd ; 
Whole capitive Hoſts the Conqueror detains 355 
In painful bondage and inglorious chains; 

Ev'n thoſe. who * ſcape the fetters and the ys: 


Nor ſeek the fortunes of a happier Lord, 25 


Their raging King dishonours, to compleat 359 
MARLBRO' s great. work » and hniſh the defeat. 
1 89 
From Memminghen 8 high Domes & Augs- 
; burg's Walls yr! e tf 

T he diſtant battle drives th inſulting 7 3 
Free'd by the terror of the Victor'sname 
The reſcu'd States his great protection claim; 364 
Whilſt Ulme th approach of her Deliv'rer waits „ 

* longs to open her obſequious cates. 


— 


The Hero'sbreaſt ſtil} ſwells with erectile | | 


Iney oy tow'ring genius thines: = 
If to the Foe: hisdreadful courſe he bends , 
O'er the wide continent his march exteridy's; 379 
If Sieges in his lab'ring thoughts are form'd , 
Camps are aſſaulted, and an Army ſrorm'd;; 3. 

If to the fight his active ſoul is Dent, 49 5 
The fate of Europe turns on its event. 
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The Victor 8 rage, and twice has dg Its T. 
z 
As oft whole Armies J e the prize 0 'er E 


DIG — * — you — . N e 4 2 Er 
Z . — r mY a — p 3 


Have the long 8 on its walls employ'd. 
_ Hither our mighty Chief his arms directs ,- 


From hill to hill , from ſtream to ſtream 1 ſſies: 


An action worthy his victorious ſwordꝰ In 
| Where will he next the flying Gaul — 2 3519 Ml T 
To make the ſeries of his toils compleat ? N 1 

' Where the ſwoln Rhine x ruſhing with a all t : 
ce | 

Divides the hoſtile diations inits courſe, Set 
While each contracts its. bounds , or wide W 
rows, TI 

Enlarg'd, or ſtraiten'd as the river De n ec 


On Gallia's fide a mighty Bulwark a II. 
That all the wide extended plain commands; NN 


Twice, hnce the prac Was kindled, has it tryd 's 
100 385 1 


Hence future Priumphe from the war expects; 

390 
VOY tho”: the Dog · ſtar had its e bean, | 
Carries his Arms fill nearer to the Sun : 

Fixt on the glorious action, he forgets - FAN 
The change of ſeaſons, and increaſe of beats: 
No toils are painful that can danger ſhow » 395 


No climes unlovely', that contain a Poe. Ta 


The roving Gaul, to his own i ane 
Learns to encamp within his native la | 
But ſoon as the victorious Hoſt — 2 999 


Such dire impreſſions in his heart remain 
wi operons s8ward , and Hooerer's fatal 7 
plain: W 1 
n 


Tre CAM PAI GN. 551 
In vain Britannia's mighty Chief beſets 0 
Their ſnady coverts, — obſcure retreaes 
They fly the Conqueror's approaching fame, 400 
That bears the force of Armes in his name.” U 
| 415 2 11 10 C £28 0 
' Auſtria's young Monarch, whoſe Imperial 1 
Sceptres and Thrones are deſtin'd to obey, 
Whoſe boaſted Anceſtry ſo high extends, 
That in the Pagan Gods his Lineage ends, 
Comes from a- far, in gratitude to'own 410 
The great ſupporter of his Father's Throne : 75 
23 What 1 tides of Glory to his boſom ran, wy. 
24 MClaſp'd in thiembraces of the God- Ike Man? 2 
85 How were his eyes with pleaſing wonder fixt 
its * = — fire with — _— —_— mixt, 41 f 
uch eaſie greatneſs, ſuch a graceful port, 
r · o turn d 1 finiſtra for the "Camp or, Core” 


” 3 £4 3 


Achilles og wi form'd with ev” ry grace, 405 9 
And Nireus ſhone but in the ſecond place 
Thus the great Father of Almighty Rome 

( Divinely: fluſht with an immortal bloom 

That Cytherea's fragrant breath beſtow'd') 

In all the charmsof wisbright Mother — 425 


Te Royal LYouth by Man LBRO'S preſencp 
rm? 
22 Taught by his counſels , by his actions warm'd 


i al | 
vd, On Landau with redoubled fury falls, 
Diſcharges all his thunder on its'walls, ' 
O'er mines and cavesof death provokes the fight. , 
And learns to conquer in the Hero's fight. 439 


The Britiſh Chief, for mighty ; toils => 
Increag'd in titles 4 and with — crown 11 | 
n : » 
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To Belgian coaſts his tedious march renews, 
And the long windings of the Rhine purſues, 
Clearing its borders from uſurping Foes , 410 g 
And bleſt by reſcu'd Nations, as he goes. 
Treves fears no more, free d from its dire alarms 
And Traerbach feels the terror of his Arms; 
Seated on rocks her proud foundations ſhake, 
While MARLBRO preſſes to the bold attack, 4.48 
Plants all his batt'ries, bids his: Cannon roar, 
And ſhows how Landau might have fall'n before 
Scar'dat his near approach, Great Louis fears 
Vengeance reſerv'd for his declining years, 
Forgets his thirſt of univerſal ſ way,, 46 
And ſcarce can teach his Subjects to bey; 
His arms he finds on vain attempts emplo 
Th'ambitious projects for his raceideſtroy It 
The work of Ages Junk in one romeo "ay 
mm lives of millions facrific'd in vain. 430 
. 1131 Af b to} 921 064 2511.36, 

" Hoch are th'effedts of  Anwa'sRoyal cares: 
By her, Britannia, great in foreign Wars, 
Ranges through Nations, whereſoeler join 
Without the wonted aid of Sea and Wind. 
By her, th'unfetter'd/Iſter'sStates; are free, 40 
And taſte the ſweets of Engliſn Liberty. 

But who can tell the joys of thoſe that lye 
Beneath the conſtant influence of her eye! 
Whilſt in diffuſive ſhow'rs her bounties fall, 
Like Heav'ns indulgence, and deſcend on all, 45 
Secure the happy, ſuccour the diſtreſt, 
Make ev'ry Subject glad, and a rey Peopleble 


by T hus wauld I fain Brit cannia? 8 Wars reherſe 4 A 
In the ſmooth records of a faithful verſe ; 


That , it uch Namen can der time [Ys 


1 175 
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May tell Poſterity the wond'rous tale. - + 
When actions, unadorn'd, are faint an weak? 
; Cities and Countries muſt be taught to ſpeax 
Gods may deſcend in factions from the ſkies, | 
And Rivers from their oozy-bedsariſe; 470 
Fiction may deck the truth with ſpurious rays, 
And round the Hero caſt a borrow'd blaze. 
MARTLBRO's exploits appear divinely{btight ,\. 

And proudly ſhine in their own native light; 474 


* Rais'd of themſelves, their genuine charms they 
| , 1 ME 

nd thoſe, who paint'em trueſt, praiſe em moſt. 
45 
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Abelard and. Eloiſa fouriſb d in tb twelfth Cen- 
um; they were two of the moſt diſtinguiſb d perſons of 
beir age in learning and beauty, but for: nothing mare 
amous than for their unfortunate paſſion. After a long. 
ourſe of calamitits , | they retired each to a ſeveral Cons. 
ent, and conſecrated the remainder of their. days to r. 
gion. It was many years after this ſeparation , that a 
utter of Abelard's to a Friend, which contain d __ 5: 
Witory of bis misfortunes, fell into the hands of Eloiſa. 
i awakening all her tenderneſs, occaſiom d thoſe cele- 
leli.::ed lerrers ( out of which the. following 7s partly ex- 
| Wrafed) which give fo lively a picture of the firupgles ＋ a 
1e race and nature, virtus and pan. 
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T* theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells 
; Where heav'nly- penſive, contemplation 
VVV 
And ever-muſing melancholy. reigns 
What means ny _—_— 3 _ 3 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this laſt retreat 
Why feels — heart its long- forgotten heat? 
Vet + yet I love ! -- From Abelard it came, 
And Eloiſa yet muſt kiſs the name. 


Dear, fatal name! reſt ever unreveal'd d, 
Nor paſs theſe lips in holy ſilence ſeal'd. 
Hide it, my heart, within that cloſe diſguiſe 
Where, mix d with God's, his loy'd idea lies. 
Owrite it not, my hand- The name Appeary 


Already written--waſh it out , my tears 
In vain loft Eloiſa weeps and prays, _ 
Her heart ſtill diftates ; and her hand obeys. _ 
- Relentle6 walls! whoſe darkſome round con. 
 Repentant fighs , and voluntary pains:... (tain: 
Yerugged rocks! which holy knees have wort; 
Fe grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid thorn ] 
* Shrines, where their vigils pale-ey'd virgins my v 
we : 33 1 | An 8 


bt” 1 : 7 
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And pitying faints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep? 
Ihave not yet forgot my- ſelf to ſtone. 


Oh name for ever fad! for ever dear 


t AB E L AR PD. = 


Tho' cold like you, unmov d, and ſilent run, 


Heav'n claims me all in vain, while he Bay. 5 
Still — nature holds out half = heart; 


| "= 5 
1 as os (th * — Luncloſe , F 8 
That well-known name awakens. all Ir woes. 


Still breath'd in ſighs, till uſher d with a wal. 
Itremble too where: cer, my own I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows cloſe behind. 
Line after line my guſhingeyes Q 'erflow $3 bn 4 . 
Led thro' a ſad variety of woe: 
Now warm in love, now with ring N thy bloom, a 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitar 
There ſtern religion quench'd Ter unwillig fame, 
There dy'd the beſt of paſſions, I. ove and Fame. 
Yet write, oh write me all, that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs . and echo lighs to thine, 
Nor foes nor fortune take this pow'r' away „ 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than - 
Tears ſtill are mine, and thoſe I 3 not pate, . 
Love but demands what elſe were ſbed in pray 5 
No happier taſk theſe faded eyes purſue, 
To read and Weepds all they WOT: can do. 


Then ſhare. thy. pain, allow that 4470 
Ah more than ſhare it, give me all thy grief. 
Heav'n firſt taught letters ſot ſome wretches 8. 


Some Ban oer „or ſome captive maid: 


er 
ON live, the V peak, they breathe what. Joye 


> dg T7 
1 Foul yang faihſul to 10 fires; 
. Nns « The 
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eren 
The virgin's wiſh without her fears impart, 
Excuſe the bluſh, and pour out all the heart; 


Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the Pole. 


Thou know'ſt how gulltlefs firſt I met thy 


Ys flame o | * 2 1 1 
When love approach'd me under friendſhip's 
name: | l O 85 5 


My fancy form'd thee of angelick kind, 

Some emanation of th'all-beauteous mind. 

Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp' ring every ray, 

Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial day: 
Guiltleſs I gaz*d; heav'n liſten'd while you ſung; 

And truths divine came mended from that tongue, 
From lips like thoſe what precepts fail'd to move? 
[! Too ſoon they taught me *twas no fin to love. 
1 Back thro' the paths of pleaſing ſenſeI ran, 


1 Nor wiſh'd an Angel, whom I loy'd a Man. 
[4 Dim and remote the joys of ſaints T ſee , 1 


Nor envy them that heay'n i loſe for thee. 


! How oft' when preſsd to marriage, have I faid, 
It Curſe on all laws but thoſe, which love has made! 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 8 


N Let wealth, let honour wait the wedded dame, | - 
4 . Auguſt herdeed, and ſacred be her fame * 
(| Before true paſſion all thoſe views remove, 4 
43 Fame, wealth and honour ! what are you to love? T 
1 The jealous God, when we profane his fires, 

Th boſe reſtleſs paſſions in revenge inſpires, He 
And bids them make miſtaken mortals groan, | 
| Who ſeek in love for aught but love alone. Ie 


[| Should at my feet the World's great maſter fall, Ne 
e histhrons, his World 5e corneal: | vc 
1 5 33 5 Ot - 


to AB EL AR D. 1 . 
Not Cæſar's empreſs would Ideign'to prove 
No, make me miſtreſs to the man I love; 
If there be yet an other name, more free, 
More fond than miſtreſs, make me that to thee! 
Oh happy ſtate! when fouls each other ay St 
, When love is liberty, and nature law : 
All then is full, poſſeſſing, and poſſeſt, 
No craving void left aking in the breaſt ; | 
Ev'n f meets thought „ eber from the lips 
it part, 


— * 


And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the 1 


8 heart. 
Inis ſure is bliſs (if bliſs on earth there be x; 
And once the lot of Abelard and me. 
Ee, | 
* Alas how chang d ! whad ſudden. 8 riſe ? 
6. A naked lover bound and bleeding lies 
Where, where was Eloiſe ? her voice, her hand, h 
Her ponyard , had 1 pos'd the dire command. | 
Barbarian ſtay | that bloody hand reſtrain;ñ 
The crime was common, common be the all A 
Il can no more; by ſhame , by rage qi Rags 9 
id; Let tears, and burning bluſhes ſpeak thereſt. , 


Canſt thou forget that fad, that tolemn 4 5 
When victims at yon' altar's foot we 8 
Canſt thou forget what tears that moment fell 
When, warm in youth, I bade the world farew , 
As with cold lips I kiſsd the facred veil, 
The ſhrines * trembled, and the lamps grew 
pale; 
Ineear'n ſcarce believ'd the conqueſts it ſurye) d, 5 
I And faints with wonder heard the vows I made: 
et then, to thoſe dread altars as I drew, 
an, Not on the Croſs my eyes were fix d, y all, vou: 
all: Not grace, or zeal, 9 only was "WF 0 
Das; : 


n 
. 


a Dole 


And if.Hoſe thy love, I loſe my all | 
Come! _ — looks | thy * relieve my 


Thoſe gl at it heat are left thee to — 
Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, 
Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye, 


Pant on thy lip, and to thy t bs: preſt; 


Give all thou = let me dream the reſt. 
Ah no! inſtruct me other joys to prize, 

With other beauties charm my partial eyes ; 
Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, 
And make my foul quit Abelard for God. 


Ah think at leaft thy flock aeſerve thy care, 
TN of thy hand, and children of thy pray'r. 
From the falſe world in early youth they fled, 
By thee to mountains, wilds, and defarts led. 
| ou * rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; 3 the defart 
| ſmil'd, 
And Paradiſe was oper d in che wild: | 
No weeping orphan faw his father's Ares - 
Our ſhrines irradiate, -or emblaze the floors : 3 
No filver ſaints by dying miſers giv n, 
Here brib'd the rage of e ont 4 heay” * 
But ſuch plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 
And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. 
In theſe lone walls (their days pod of bound) 
Theſe moſs- grown domes with ſpiry turrets 
crown'd, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day nicht, . 
And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light ; ; 


"Y Eyes diffus'd a reconciling ra 


gleams of glory brighten'd a WM the day. 
But now no face divine contentment wears; 
? Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. 


mn Hr founded the Amgen 


8 


ATT 
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See how the force of others pray'rs I try, 
O pious fraud of am'rous charity ) g 
ut why ſhould Fon others pray'rs depend? 
Come thou, my father, brother, husband, 
e 2 | 
Ah let thy handmaid, fifter , daughter, move, 
And, all thoſe tender names in one, thy love! 
The darkſome pines that o'er yon' rocks fe- 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 
The wand'ring TS that ſhine between the 
OO ESD R 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 
The dying gales, that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 
Or lull to reſt the viſionary maid :; 5 
But o'er the twilight groves, and dusky caves, 
Long-ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws _. 
- MA death-like filence, and a dread repoſe: 
ler gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
hades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ey'ry green 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 


= 


| Yet here for ever, ever muſt I ſtay; _ 
ts Sad proof, how well a lover can obey! . - 
Death, only death can break the laſting chain; 
I And here ev'n then ſhall my cold duſt remain, 
Here all its frailties, all its flames reſign, | 
And wait, till 'tis no fin to mix with thine. - 


15 Ah wretch! believ'd the ſpouſe of God in 
Sec || Confefs'd within the ſlave of loye and man. 


R4 Aſſiſt 
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Aſſiſt me heav'n ! but whence aroſe that pray'r? 
Sprung it from piety, or from deſpair ? 
Evv'n here, where 11 Chaſtity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. _ 

I ought to grieve, but cannot; what I ought, 

I mourn the lover, not lament the fault; 
Tview my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleaſures, and ſollicit new; 
Now turn'd to heav'n, I weep my paſt offence ; 
Now think of thee, and curſe my innocence. 


Ol all, affliction taught a lover yet, 

*Tis ſure the hardeſt ſcience, to forget! 
How ſhall 1 loſe the tin, yet keep the ſenſe, 
And love th' offender, yet deteſt th' offence ? 
How the dear object from the crime remove, 
Or how diſtinguiſh penitence from love? 
Unequal task! a paſſion to reſign, 3 
For hearts ſo touch'd, fo pierc'd, ſo loſt as mine. 

E' er ſuch a ſoul regains its peaceful ſtate, 
How often muſt it love, how often hate! 
How often hope, deſpair, reſent, regret, 
Conceal, disdain--do all things but forget! 
But let heav'n ſeize it, all at once tis fir d.,. 
Not touch'd, but rapt g vo waken'd „but in- 
A pir'd ! „ 
Ohl come! oh teach me nature to ſubdue, 
Renounce my love, my life. my ſelf . and you: 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone can rival, can ſucceed, to the. 


How happy is the blameleſs Veſtal's lot, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot! 
Eternal ſun-ſhine of the ſpotteſs mind, 


Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh refign'd : | 


Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep; 


Qbe- 
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Obedient ſlumbers that can wake and weep , fr 
Deſires compos'd, affections ever even, | 


* 


Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to hea - 
h ven 
Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 
And whiſp'ring Angels promt her golden dreams. 
For her the Spouſe prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white virgins Hymenzals fing; 
For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes ; 
To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day, 


Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ, ' -_ 
Far other raptures of unholy joy $0 dr rr JC) 
When at the cloſe of each ſad, ſorrowing day, 
Fancy reſtores what vengeance ſnatch'd away, 
Then Conſcience 1 » and leaving nature 

| ; ee N 1 
All my looſe ſoul unbounded ſprings to thee. 
O curſt, dear Horrors of all- conſcious night! 
How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight ? . ; 
Provoking Demons all reftrant remove, : 
And ſtir within me ev'ry ſource of love. 
I hear thee , view thee, gaze o'er all thy 

| Mau d: charmed rer 
And round thy phantom glue my cla ſping Arms. 
I wake--- no more I hear, no more I view; 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 

I call aloud; it hears not what I ſay; 

I ftretch my empty arms; it glides away: 

To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes; 
Ye ſoft illuſions, dear deceits, ariſe! 


| Alas to more! methinks we wand'ring go 


Thro* dreary waſtes , and weep each other's 
Nn 5 Where 
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And low-brow'd rocks * nodding o'er the 
Sudden you mount! you beckon from the skies; 

Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds ariſe, 
J ſhriek, ſtart up, the ſame ſad proſpect find, 
And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 


For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool ſuſpence from pleaſure and from pain; 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix d repoſe ; - 
No-pulſe that riots, and no blood that glows ; 
Still as the ſea, e er winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving ſpirit bade the waters flow ; 
Soft as the ſlumbers of a ſaint forgiv'n, 
And mild as op'ning gleams of promis d heav'n. 


Come Abelard | for” what haſt thou to dread? 


The torch of Venus burns not for the dead 


Cut from the root my periſh'd joys 1 ſee, 
And love's warm tyde for ever ſtopt in thee. 
Nature ſtands check'd ; Religion diſapproves; 
Ev'n thou art cold yet Eloiſa loves. 
Ah hopeleſs, laſting flames ! like thoſe that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. 


What ſcenes appear where-e'er I turn my 
| „„ . 
The dear ideas, where I fly, purſue, 
Riſe in the grove, before the altar riſe, 
Stain all my ſoul, and wanton in my eyes 
Il I waſte the matin lamp in fighs for thee, _ 
Thy image ſteals between my God and me; 
Thy voice I ſeemin'ev'ry hymn to hear, 
With ev'ry bead I drop too ſoft a tear: 


When 
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When from the cenſer clouds of fragance roll, 
And ſwelling organs lift the riſing ſoul z ;/ 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to 0 
Prieſts, tapers, temples ſwim before my fight : - 
In ſeas. of flame my plunging ſoul is drown d, 
While altars — and Angels tremble round. 


While proſtrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind, virtuous drops juſt gath ring in my eye, 
While praying; trembling, in the duſt I roll, 
And dawning grace is op'ning on my ſoul; 
Come, if thou dar'ſt, all charming as thou art! 
Oppoſe thy ſelf to' heavy” n; diſpute my heart: 
Come, with one- glance of thoſe deluding eyes, 
Blot out each bright idea of the skies: 

T ake back that SITE, thoſe ſorrows, and thoſe 


Take back my Fraitleſs penitence and by! 4 
Snatch me, Jen mounting, from the bleſt abode.” 
Aſſiſt the F ende, and tear me from my God ! = 


No, fly me, fly ine | Gras pole from pole; - 
Riſe Alps between us and whole oceans roll!“ 
Ah come not, write not, think not once of we, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all 1. felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory reſign; 3 OA 
Forget, renounce me, hate whate'er. was mine. 
Fair eyes , — ne looks (Which yet [ 1 

__ view!) | 
Long: lov'd, ador'd ideas! all adieu! | - 
O grace ſerene ! O virtue hea v nly fair! 
Divine Oblivion of low- thoughted Ware! 
Freſh blooming Hope, gay — <or ye of the ky t 
And faith, uf early immortalit ! 
Enter each mild, each amicable gueſtz, 5 0. a 
Om and wrap me in eternal reſt ! rel 
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See in her Call fad Eloiſa ſpreads -- W 
Propt on ſome. tomb, a neighbour of _-_ dead] | 
In each low wind methinks a Spirit calls, 7 
And more than Echoes talk along the walls. I is 


Here, as I watch'd the dying lamps around, | in 
From yonder ſhrine 1 heard a hallow ſound, ' Br 


Come, Siſter come! (it ſaid , or ſeem'd to 


| fa 
= hy place is 8 fad fiſter come e away 4. 
Once like thy «a I trembled » 'Wept, and 
ra 5 , 
| Love 8 victim ot tho now a ſainted maid: 
But all is calm in this eternal ſleep; 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; 
__Ev'n ſuperſtition loſesev*ry fear : 
For God, not Man, abſolves our frailties here. 
I come, ye ghoſts prepare your roſeate bow rs, 
Celeſtial palms, and eyer-blooming flowers. 
'T hither, where finners may have reſt, I go, 
Where flames refind'd in breaſts — ow. 
Thou, Abelard ! the laſt fad office pa 
And ſmooth my paſſage to the — of day: '| 
See my lips tremble , and my eye-balls roll, 
Suck my haſt breath, and catch the flying ſoul! 
Ah no- in ſacred veſtments may*ſt thou ſtand, 
The hollow'd taper trembling in thy hand, 
' Preſent the Croſs before my lifted eye, ; 
Teach me at once, and learn of me, to die. 
Ah then, thy once-lov'd Eloiſa ſe i 
It will be, then, no crime to gaze on me. 
See from my cheek the tranſient roſes fly”. 
See the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my eye ! - 
*Till ey? 'ry motion, pulſe, and 3 be o'er ; / 
And ev'n my Abelard beloy'd no more. 
ON Death all» eloquent] you * prove 


what £4 


. cul we doat on, when tin man we _ 


. „ when fate ſhall thy > a” fray 2 
hat A > of all my guilt,” and 2n my joy) 
in trance extatic may thy pangs be drown'd, 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee 
_ jon, . 
From op ning skies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 
And ſaints embrace thee with a love like mine. 
May * one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame. 
Tben, ages hence, when all may woes are Oer, 
When this rebellious heart ſhall beat no more; 
If ever chance two wand' ring lovers brings, 
To Paraclete's white walls and filver ſprings, 
O'er the pale marble ſhall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tear each other ſheds, 
„Then fadly ſay, with mutual pity mov'd, 
oh may we never love as theſe have lov'd, ?“ 
From the full quire when loud Hoſanna's . 
\nd ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice, 
Amid that ſcene, if ſome relenting ee 
Clance on the ſtone where our cold reliques lie, 
Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heav'n, 
One human tear ſhall drop, and be forgiv'n. 
And ſure if Fate ſome future Bard ſhall j Vin 
In ſad ſimilitude of griefs to mine, 
ondemn'd whole years in abſence to de plore, 
ind image charms he muſt behold no more! 
Such if there be, who love ſo long, ſo well; 
Let him our ſad, our tender ſtory tell. 
The well-ſung' woes ſhall ſooth my e 
0 
He beſt can platen pony. who hall feel'em moſt. 
T HE 


Abelard and FBI were Slides" in wp * grave | 
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Which none without an awful horror fes, 
Into its wither d _ depriv d of leaves, Fro, 
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n thoſe cold actes where the Sun —__— 
L Unwillingly, and hides his face in tears, 

A diſmal vale lies in a defart iſfle 
On which indulgent Heav'n did never mile, 


There a thick grove of aged cypreſs trees, 


SS » 


Whole flocks of ill-pr g receives. i.» 
Poiſons are all the —— that ſoil will dear, 9 10 
And winter is the only ſeaſon! there. A 
Millions of graves O'eripread the 1 ' field, 0 
And ſprings of blood a thouſand: rivers yield';. 5 
Whoſe ww oppreſs'd with Carcafſes ani T 
Fo nes, 1 Slog bamboo) 

Inſtead of gentle murmurs, pour forth groans 8 

Within this vale a famous: Temple ſtands. 185 
Old as the World it ſelf, which it commandif I. 
Round is its figure; and four iron — 
Divide mankind by order of the 2 Nad Nu 
Thither in crouds come to one common grav 5 


The e the . ihe eee re 
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Old age and pains, thoſe evils man deplores, 
Are rigid ceepers of th' eternal doors; We 
Al clad in mournful blacks, which ſadly load 
The ſacred walls of this obſcure abode: 

And tapers, of a pitchy ſubſtance made, 3041 
With clouds ot ſmoke increaſe the diſmal ſhade 


A Monſter void of 3 and of , 
The Goddels is, who ſways this realm of As 
Her N r extends O er all things that bare 

Aden a& - 

A cruel T and her name is Daran. ** 
The fairef hrs of our wondring eyes 
Was newly offer'd up her ſacrifice ;. | + i?) 
Th adjoyning places, where the altar Pas Bo 7 5 
Yet bluſhing with the fair Almeria's blood. 

When griev d Orontes, whoſe unhappy abr 
Ils known to all who e er converſe with Fame, 
His mind; poſles'd by fury and deſpair, 
Within the facred ' emple made LS PrF Ge! tf 


may Great Deity.1 who i in thy have do'ſt bear 
That iron ſcepter which poor mortals fear, 
Who wanting eyes thy ſelf, reſpecteſt — 
And neither ſpar'ſt the Laurel, nor the — 
O thou, whom all mankind in vain withſtand, 
Each of whoſe. "mod _ one day ftain be. 
O thou, who, ev'ry eye that ſees the light, 
x Cloſeſt for ever in the ſhades of nit!!! 
18, J Goddeſs attend, and hearken to my grief, 4 
nd; To which thy pow'r alone can give relief, 
Alas, Lask — to defer my fate. 
But wiſh my hapleſs life a ſnorter date 
And that the earth would in its bowels: hide 5 
A . whom heay'n invades on ev 7 p 
- at 
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That from the fight of day I could remove, 


And might have nothing left me but my love: 


Thou only comforter of minds oppreſs'd ; 
The port where weary'd ſpirits are at reſt; 
ConduQor'to Elyfium, take my life; 

My breait 1 offer to thy ſacred knife: 
So juſt a grace refuſe not, nor deſpiſe 
A willing, tho' a worthleſs facrifice. 
Others, (their frail and mortal tate forgot,) 


Before thy altars are not to be brought 


Without conſtraint; the noiſe of dying rage, 
Heaps of the ſlain of ev*ry ſex and age, 

The blade all reeking in the gore it ſhed, _ 
With ſever'd heads and arms confus'dly ſpread; 
'T he groans of wretches ready to expire: 


This tragick ſcene in terror makes them live, 


Till that is forc'd, which they ſhould freely give; 
Yielding unwillingly what Heav'n will have, 
Their fears eclipſe the glory of their grave; 
Before thy face they make indecent moan, _ 
And feel a hundred deaths in fearing one; 


Thy flame becomes unhallow'd in their breaſt, 


And he a murderer who was a Prieſt. 


But againſt me thy ſtrongeſt forces call. 


And on my head let all the tempeſt fall; 


No mean retreat ſhall any weakneſs ſhow, 


But calmly I'll expect the fatal blow; 


My limbs not trembling, in my mind no fear, 
Plaints in my mouth, nor in my eyes a tear. 
Think not that time, our. wonted F {ure relief, 


That univerſal cure for ev'ry grief, 
Whoſe aid ſo many Lovers oft have found, 
With like ſucceſs can ever heal my wound: 
Too weak the pow'r of Nature, or̃ of Art; 

Nothing but death can eaſe a broken heart. 


And 
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And that thou may'ſt behold my helpleſs ſtate, - 
Learn the extremeſt rigour of my fate. 
Amidſt th' innumerable beauteous train, 
Paris, the Queen of Cities, does contain, + 
The faireſt town, the largeſt, and the beſt}  _ 
The fair Almeria ſhin'd above the reſt. 
From her bright eyes to feel a hopeleſs flame 
Was of our youth the moſt. ambitious aim; 
Her chains were marks of honour to the brave, 
She made a Prince whene'er ſhe made a Slave. 
Love, under whoſe tyrannick pow'r I groan, 
Shew'd me this Beauty e're twas fully blown z 
Her tim'rous charms, and her unpractis'd look, 
Their firſt aſſurance from my conqueſt took ; + 
By wounding me ſhe learn'd the fatal art, 
And the firſt figh:ſhe had was from my heart: 
My eyes with tears moiſt'ning her ſnowy arms, 
Render'd the tribute owing to her charms. 
But, as J ſooneſt of all mortals paid 
My vows, and to her beauty altars made; 
So, among all thoſe ſlaves that ſigh'd in vain, 
5 She thought me only worthy of my chain. 
Love's heavy burden my ſubmiſſive heart 
Endur'd not long, before ſhe bore her part; 
My violent flame melted her frozen breaſt, 
And in ſoft ſighs her pity ſhe expreſs dj; 
Her gentle voice allay'd my raging pains 
„ And her fair hands ſuſtain'd me in my chains: 
En tears of pity waited on my moan. 
f, | And tender looks were caſt on me alone, 
1 My hopes and dangers were leſs mine, than hers, 
Thoſe fill'd her ſoul with joy, and theFwith fears. 
Our hearts united had the fame deſires 
And both alike burn'd with impatient fires. 
Too faithfull memory! I give thee leave © 
| | O o — 
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Thy wretched maſter kindly to deceive ; 

Oh, make me not poſſeſſor of her charms, 

Let me not find her languiſh in my arms ; 

Paſt joys are now my fancy's mournfull themes; 
Make all my happy nights appear but dreams: 
Let not ſuch bliſs before my eyes be brought, 
O hide thoſe ſcenes from my tormenting thought; 
And in their place disdainfull beauty ſhow ; 
If thou would'ſt not be cruel, make her ſo: 
And, ſomething to abate my deep deſpair, 

O let her ſeem leſs gentle, or leſs fair. 

But I in vain flatter my wounded mind, 
Never was Nymph ſo lovely, or ſo kind: 
No cold repulſes my deſires ſuppreſs'd, 

I ſeldom figh'd but on Almeria's breaſt : | 
Of all the paſſions which mankind deſtroy, 
I only felt exceſs of love and joy: | 
Unumber'd pleaſures charm'd my ſenſe, and they 
Were, as my love,without the leaſt allay. 
As pure, alas] but not ſo ſure to laſt, _ 
For, like a pleaſing dream, they all are paſt. 


From Heay'n her beauties like light'nings 
1 rf 
Which break through darkneſs with a glorious 

flame; | 1 


A while they ſhine, a while our minds amaze, 
Our wond'ring eyes are dazled with the blaze; 
But thunder follows, whoſe reſiſtleſs rage 
None can withſtand , and nothing can aſwage; 
Andall that light,which thoſe bright flaſhes gave, 
Serves only to conduct us to our grave. 


When I had juſt begun love's joys to taſte 
( Thoſe full rewards for fears anddangers paſt) 
A fever ſeiz'd her, and to nothing brought 
Te richeſt work that ever Nature wrought. * 
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All things below, alas! uncertain ſtand ; ; 
The firmeſt rocks are fix d upon the ſand : - 
Under this law both Kings and Kingsdom bend, 
And no beginning is without an end. 2 
A facrifice to Time Fate dooms us all, 
And at the Tyrant's feet we daily fall: 8K 

Time, whoſe bold hand will bring alike to duſt, 


Mankind, and Temples too in which they tiuſt. 


Her waſted ſpirits now begin to faint +! | 
Yet patience ties her tongue from all complaint, 
And in her heart as in a fort remain; 
But yields at laſt to her reſiſtleſs pains. 18 
Thus while the fever, am'rous of his prey, 
Through all her veins makes his delightfull way, 
Her fate's like Semele's , the flames deſtroy y 
That beauty they too eagerly enjoy. 

Her charming face is in its ſpring decay d 
Pale grow.the roſes ; and the lillies fade; 
Her Skin has loſt that luſtre which ſurpaſs'd 
The Sun's, and well deſerv'd as long to laſt: 
Her eyes, whichus'd to pierce the hardeſt hearts 

Are nowdiſarm'd of all their flames and darts; 
u Bf Thoſe ſtars now heavily and flowly move; 

And ſickneſs triumphs in the throne of love: 

„The fever ev'ry moment more prevails , _ 


She, whoſe diſdain ſo many Lovers prove, 
© ; Sighs now for torment \ as they ſigh for love, 
ve, And with loud cries, which rend the neighb'ring 
2 "ar „ 3 
Wound my ſad heart, and wakens my deſpair. 
Boch men and Gods I charge now with my loſs, 
ſt) And, wild with grief, my thoughts each other 
" cans; = 1. 
My heart and tongue labour in both extremes, 


Ill 


5 Wits rage her body feels, and tongue bewails: 1 
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2 his ſends — humble prayers , While _ N 


I ask Wenig; ; whoſe maliceI defy , 

And mingle ſacrilege with piety. h 

But that which muſt yet more perplex my: ind þ 5 
To love her truly, I muſt ſeem unkind: ' #4 
So unconcern'd a face my ſorrow wears, 
I muſt reſtrain unruly floods of tears! _ 
My eyes and tongue put on difſembling forms 7 

I ſhew a calmneſs in the midſt of ftormsz 

I ſeem to hope, when all my hopes are gone, 
And almoſt dead with grief, diſcover none. 
But who can long deceive a loving eye, 

Or with dry eyes behold his miſtreſs die ? N ww 
When paſſion had with all its terrors brought | 
T approaching danger nearer to my thought, 
Off ona ſudden fell the forc'd diſguiſe, 75 | 
And ſhew'd a ſighing heart in weeping eyes: 
My apprehenſions now no more confin d, 
Expos'd my ſorrows, and betray d my mind „ 
The r afflicted foon perceives my tears, 
Explains my ſighs, and thence concludes my fears 
With fad preſages of her hopeleſs caſee, 
She reads her fate in my dejected face £ 11 
Then feels my torment , and neglects her own '2 
While I am ſenſible of her's alone; Was 

Each does the other's burden kindly bear, 

I fear her death, and ſhe bewails my fer- 
Tho? thus we ſuffer under Fortune's darts, 
Tis only thoſe of Love which reach our hearts. 
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Mean while the feyer mocks at all our rear, 
Grows by our ſighs, and rages at our-tears : 
Thoſe vain effects of our as vain deſire, [2 
Like wind and vt increaſe the fatal _ 
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My diſmal grief enough 8 reſt declares. 


DAT 573 
Almeria then, feeling the Deſtinies 11 
About to ſhut her lips and cloſe her eyes; 1 
Weeping , in mine fix'd har fair trembling hand, 
And with theſe words I ſcarce could underſtand , 
Her paſſion in a dying voice expreſs'd , 

Half, and her figh's alas! made out thereſt, 


Tis by 2 pang · Nature gives o'er the 
anti (rites: il Wits 1184 
Thou muſt thy Miſtreſs loſe, and I my life. 
Idie: but dying thine, the Fates may prove 
N conqueſt over — „ but not my love: 
memory, my glory, and my pain, 
In icht of Sat, 7 elf chall ſtill or "4 
Deareſt Orontes, my hard fate denies _ 
That Hope is the laſt thing which in us dies: 
From my griev'd breaſt all thoſe ſoft thoughts 
P ammd. | | | 
And Love ſurvives it, tho' my Hope is dead; 
I yield my life, but keep my paſſion yet, 
And can all thoughts but o Grontes quit: 
n iel as my ſtrenght decays; 


0 


th Aich puts gut the light, the beat Will 
raiſe: „ 
That ſtill remains, tho' I from hence remove; 
I loſe my Lover; but I keep my Love. 


The figh which ſentforth that laſt tender word, 
Up tow'rds the heay*ns like a bright meteor ſoar'd; 


And the kind Nymph}, not yet bereft of charms, 
Fell cold and breathleſs in her Lover's arms: 


Goddeſs , who now my fate' haſt underſtood ; 


Spare but my tears, and freely take my blood: 
Here let me end the ſtory of my cares, 
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574 The TEMPLE 
Judge thou by all this miſery diſplay d. 
ter I ought not toimplore tho aid: 


Thus to ſurvive, reproaches on me draws, ; 
Never fad wiſhes had ſo juſt a cauſe. 


Come then, my only hope: in ev'ry place : 
Thou viſiteſt, men tremble at thy face, 
And fear thy name: once let thy fatal hand ] 
Fall on an Swain that does the blow demand. 
Vouchſafe thy dart; I need not one of thoſe, 
With which thou do'ſt unwilling- Kings depoſe: I 
A wellcome death the ſlighteſt wound can bring, 

And free a ſoul already on her wing: er! 
Without thy aid, moſt miſerable ! 
Muſt ever wiſh, yet not obtain to die. 
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By the ſame hand. 


ighing and languiſhing I lay, | 

8 A ſtranger grown to all delight, = 

aſſing with tedious thoughts the da, 
And with unquiet dreams the night. _ 
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For your dear fake , my only care 
Was how my fatal love to hide; 
For ever drooping with deſpair, 
Neglecting all the world belide: _ 
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＋ DEATH, 57 
Till 4 like ſome Angel from above , 4 4 J 
Cornelia eame to my reliefs” © © 
And then 1 found the joys of love 
Can make amends for all the grief. 


Thoſe pleaſing hopes I now purſue , . 4 I 


_ Might fail, if you could prove unjuſt; T 
But promiſes from Heav'n and you, ; 6 
ho is ſo impious to miſtruſt ? j 


Here all my doubts and troublesend; _. . © 
One tender word my ſoul affures 1 
Nor am I vain, ſince I depend, © 
Not on-my own deſert , but yours. 
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B R UT us 


By Mr. Cowley. 


Xcellent Brutus, of all bumane race * 

The beſt, till Nature was improv d by Grace, 
1 i men above themſelves Faith raiſed more, 
Than Reaſon above Beaſis before. 
Virwe was thy Life's Center, and from thence 
Did /ilently and conſtantly ditpenſe 
The gentle vigorous Inffuence 
To all the wide and fair Circumference 
And all the parts upon it lean'd ſo ealily , 
Obey'd the mighty force ſo willingly 
That none could diſcord or diſorder ſee 

In all their Contrariety. "= 
Each had its motion natural and free GI 
And the hole no more mog d, than the whole 


World could be. 2 
From thy ſtrict rule ſome think that a didſt 
ſwerve i 4 


( Miſtaken Honeſt men) in Colers: blood 4 8 3 
What Mercy could the Tyrant's Life deſerveꝶ 
From him, 255 kill'd Himſeif f rather than jerve? 
TH Heroic Exaltations of Good | © / 

Are ſo far from Underftoed,. - 
We look not upon Vice: alas our Sight's ſoill, 


That things 8 move ſeem to fand 
. 


We lodk not upon Vertue in her height 5 
On her ſupreme Idea, brave and _ 5 . 
In the Original Light: | 5 
But as her Beams refleted paſs. 
Through our own Nature, or ill Cuſtom's ch. 
And 'tis no Wenner ſo, | 


le 


1 Ap. Act more barbarous and unnatural 


0 T hen his Succeſſor Nero's Patricige !': 
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If wich dejected Ex wn 3 bat 
In ſtanding Pools we ſeek the by; crow nad F 
T hat Stars ſo hi gh above e ſcem to us s bel. 


Can we ſtand by and ſee 
Our Mother robb'd , and bound, „ and raviſhtbe 
Let not to her aſſiſtance A 
Pleas d with the Strength and Beauty of the Re. 
ee 
Or ſhall we fear to kill him, If gende 8 
The cancelld Name of Friend he bore? 
Ingrateful Brutus do they call? ' 
Ingrateful Cæſar, who could Rome enthrall? 2 


n th'exa& ballance of true Virtue yd Ns 


There's none but Brutus could deſerve 

That all men elſe ſhould wh to . 2 
And Cæſars ufurpt place to him ſhould proffer ; 
None can deſerye't but hey WR wound yy the 


Af. „ 


mM Fate aſſum's a Body. . ae N 

And wrapt it ſelf th” terrors of the nigbt, 

TA meet thee at Philippi, ſaid the l, 3 
Pl meet thee there, faidft Thou , 

With ſuch a voice, and ſuch a brow , 

As put the trembling CH to ſudden lebt, , 
It vaniſht, as a Tapers li Tc: 
Goes out when Spirits appear in fight. 

One would have thought t had heard the morning 

crow , 

Or ſeen her well appointed Star 
Come marching up the Eaftern Hill afar. 
Nor durſt it in Philippi's field appear, 
But unſeen attack'd thee there. 

10 00 5 
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Had it preſum'd in any ſhape thee to oppoſe , 
Thou wouldſt have forc'd it back upon thy foes, 
Or flain't like Cæſar, though it be 
A Conqueror and a Monarch mightier far then He. 


What joy can humane things to us afford, 

When we ſee periſh thus ”— odd events, 

I men, and wretched Accidents, 

The beſt Cauſe and beſt Man that ever drew 
a Sword? | 

| When we ſee 

The falſe Of#avius „and wild Anton, 

SGdd- like Brutus, conquer T hee ? KA 

What can we fay but thine own Tragick Word, 

That Virtue, which had worſhipt been by thee 

As the moſt ſolid Gd, and greateſt Die ty, 

By this fatal proof became 

An Idol only, and a Name. | 

Hold noble Brutus and reſtrain 

The bold voice of thy generous Disdain: 

Ibeſe mighty Gulphs are yet 

Too deep for all thy Judgment and thy Wit. 

The Time's ſet forth already, which ſhall quell 

Stiff Reaſon , when it offers to Rebell; 

Which theſe great Secrets ſhall unſeal, 

And new Philofophies. reveal. 

A few years more, ſo ſoon hadſt thou not dy'd, 

Would have confounded Humane Virtues pride, 

And ſhew'd thee a God crucify'd. 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


$ -; is Death and Pires amongſt 
The Ancient Poets, 


* 
1 


Id 4 like the Morning Star, 

To us diſcovers Day from far, 

His Light thoſe Mitts and Clouds aifſoly'd, 
Which our dark Nation long involy'd ; 

But he deſcending to the Shades, 

Darkneſs again the Age invades. 
Next (like Aurora 4 . 85 
Whoſe Purple Bluſh the Day foreſhews ; 

The other three, with his own Fires, 
Phebus, the Poets God, inſpires; _ 

By Shakeſpear's, Fubnſor? Ss, Fletcher's Lines 
Our Stage's Luſtre Rome's outſhines 
Theſe Poets near our Princes Ileep, 4 
And in one Grave their Manſion keep, 
They liv'd to ſee ſo many days, 
Till Time had blaſted all their Bays; 1 
But Curſed be the fatal Hout. 
That pluckt the faireſt, ſweeteſt Flow'r, 


That in the Muſes Garden grew, 


And amongſt wither'd Laurels threw... 
Time, which made them their Fame outlive, 
To Cowley ſcarce did Ripeneſs give. - 
Old Mother Wit, and Nature, gate 
Shakeſpear and Fletcher all they have; 
In Spencer, and in Johnſon, Art, 7 
Of flower Nature got the ſtart; 
Byt bo in him ſo TO are, 
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None knows which bears the happy'ſt ſhare ; 
To him no Author was unknown, 
Vet what he wrote was all his own; 

He melted not the ancient Gold, 5 
Nor, with Ben n, did make bold 

To plunder all the Roman ſtores 

Of Poets, and of Orat or: 

Horace his Wit, and Virgil's State, 

He did not Steal, but Emulate 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their Garb, but not their Cloaths, did wear: 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 

Like 7a/on brought the Golden Fleece; 
To him that Language (though to none 

Of tHothers) as his own was known. 

On a tiff gale (as Flaccus F ings) 

The Theban Swan extends his wings, 

When through th'etherial Clouds he flies, 
To the ſame pitch our Swan doth rile ; 

Old Pindars's Flights by him are reacht, 
When on that Gale his wings are ftretcht ; 
His Fancy and his r ſuch, 

Each to the other ſeem'd too much, 

His ſevere Judgement ( giving Law) 

His modeit Fancy kept in awe: - 

As rigid Husbands jealous are, 
When they believe their Wives too fair. 

His Engliſh Streams ſo pure did flow, 

As all that ſaw and taſted know. 

But for his Latin Vein, ſo clear, 
Strong, * full, and high it doth appear, 
That were immortal Virgil here, 


Him, for his Judge, he would not fa; 
Of that great Portraiture, fo true 
A Copy Pencil never drew. - 1 

I His Pindaricks, * His loft works. 
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of of Abraham Col. . 
My Muſe her had ended here, 
But both their Genii ſtrait appear, 
Joy and AmaZement her did ſtrike, 
To wins ſhe never ſaw ſo like. 
Twas taught by wiſe Pythagoras, 
One Soul might through more Bodies paſs. 
Seeing ſuch 'I ranſmigration there, 
She thought it not a Fable here. 

Such a reſemblance of all parts, kx i} 
Life, Death, Age, Fortune, Nature, Arts, 
Then lights her Torch at theirs, to tell, 

And ſhew the World this Parallel : 

Fixt and Contemplative their Looks, 

Still turning over Nature's Books: 

Their Works Chaſt, Moral, and Tad 
Where Profit and Delight combine 

They gilding dirt in noble Verſe _ _ .- 
Ruſtick Philoſophy rehearſe; - 

When Heroes, Gods, or God-like Kings” 4 
They praiſe, on their exalted Wings, 

To the Celeſtial Orbs they. climb. 
And with th' Harmonious Spheres keep. time: 
Nor did their Actions fall behind 

Their Words, but with like candour ſhin'd,” / F, 
Each drew fair Characters, yet none 

Of theſe they feign'd, excels their own; a 
Both by two generous Princes lov'd, 

Who knew, and judg'd what they 2pproy waa 
Yet having each the ſame delire, 

Both from the buſie Throng retire. 

Their Bodies to their Minds reſign d, 
Car'd not to propagate their Kind: 4 
Yet though both fell before their hour, 
Time on their Off-ſpring hath no pow ry. 

7 Nor Fire, nor Fate their Bays ſhall blaſt, 
yl Nor Death's dark Vail their day o 'recaſt. 
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Written 1688, 25 an Exerciſe: at St. 10HN-s 
College, C AM BRIDGE. 


By Mr. PRI O R. 
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AN! Fool Man?! 
Scarce know'ſt thou how. thy, fel 


began 
Scarce haſt thou Thought enough to prove 
- Thou art; 
Yet ficel'd with ſtudy'd Boldneſs, thou dar ſt 


To ſend thy . iti Reaſon's dazled Eye | 
Through the myſterious Gulph of vaſt Im- 
menſity. _ 
Much thou canſt there diſcern , 3 much thence 
impart, 
Vain wretch | ſuppreſs thy knowing Pride; 
Mortfy thy learned Luſt: 
Vain are thy 05 85 „ While thou why ſelf 
art Du = 


II. 
Lat Wit her Sails, her oars let Wiſdom lend, 
The helm let politick Experience guide: 
Let ceaſe to hope thy ſhort-liv'd Bark ſhall ride 
Down ſpreadin "Fin — 8 der 1306 
25 tho it farther tend? 185 1 
; 
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Still tis farther from its End; 
1 in the Boſom of that Boundleſs Sea 
Still finds its Error N with its "_ 
With daring. Pride and inſolent Delight. 
Your Doubts: reſolv d you boaſt, your Labours 
crown'd; 
And, Err REKA your God, forſooth, is found 
Incomprehenſible and Infinite. | 
But is he therefore tound ; Vain Searcher ! no: 
Let your imperfect Definition ſhow, 
That nothing You, 1 weak Definer, now. 


Say, why ſhoud the collected Main 

6 If ſelf within it ſelf contain? | 
| WB Why to its Caverns ſhou'd it ſometimes creep, 
And with delighted Silence ſleep 
On the lov'd Boſom of i its Parent Deep? 
| Why ſhou'd its num'rous Waters ſtay. . 
t Win comely Diſcipline, and fair Array, 

TH Winds and Tides exert their high Com- 

mands? | 
7 Then prompt and ready to obey, 
: Why do the riſing Surges ſpreaed 
© Their op' ning Ts Oer Earth's. ſubimiſſive 
Hea | 
Marching thro? different Paths to different 
FFP 
if V. 
I Why does the conſtant Sun | 
With meaſur'd Steps his radiant Journeys run? 
hy does he order the Diurnal Hours 
o leaye Earth's other part, and riſe in Ours? 
hy does He wake the correſpondent Moon, 
\nd fill her willing Eamp with liquid Light , 
ommanding Her with delegated Pow'rs 3 
0 


le 
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To beautify the World, and bleſs the Night? 
Why does each animated Kari! 

Love the juſt Limits of its proper Spticre ef 

Why does each conſenting Sign 

s bk prudent Harmony combine ? 

In Turns to move, and tubſe t appear, ( 

2 gird the Globe, 195 er Year 1 
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Man does with Jandbrvihs Curiofity ' / 1411 
Theſe unfathom'd Wonders tr/?/7·: j 
With fancy'd Rules and arbitrary have | f 
Matter and Motion he reſtrainss?⁊ęłẃ 
And ſtudy'd Lines and fictious Circles drays; 
Then with imagin'd Soveraignty 
Lord of his new Hy POTHESTS he eight, 
He reigns: How long? till n riſe 
And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wiſe, 
Studies new 1 and Other Circles feigns. 
From this laſt Toil again What a 
MD ee 
:0 Juſt 2s much! „perhaps, as 1 j* 
That all his Predeceſſor's Rules 
Where empty Cant, all AR 60 of the Schools, 
That he on t'other's Ruin rears his Throne, 
And ſhows his Friend's Miſtake, and thence 
confirms his own. 
| 183 WIE el EA 
& On Earth, i in Air, amidſt the Seasand Skies , 
Mountainous Heaps of Wonders riſe; '  T 
Whoſe tow' ring Strength will neer ſubmit 
To Reaſon's Batteries, or the Mines of Wit: T 
Yet ftillenquiring , ſtill miſtaking Man, 
Each Hour repuls'd, each Hour Ares onward 
reſs ; 
And lexelling at Gov his * Gueſs „ 


F Ta feeble Engine of his RAY War, 
5 Which 
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on 


— 


By Mr. PRIOR. 58g 
Which guides his Doubts , and combats his 
Deſpair ) | 
Laws to his Maker thelearn'd Wretch can give: 
Can bound that Nature, and preſcribe that Will, 
Whoſe pregnant Word did either Ocean fill: 
Can tell us whence all BRI Ns are, and how ; 
they move and live. 
Thro' either Ocean ,- fooliſh: Man!? 
That pregnant Word ſent forth again, ; 
Might to a World extend each Aru there; 
For every Drop call forth a *. a Heay 8 
= _ ſtar, | 
VIII. 24 
kt cunninggEarth her fruitful Wonder hide, 
nd only lift thy ſtaggering Reaſon up 
To trembling CALVAR T's aſtoniſh'd Top; 
Then mock thy We » and confound 
thy Pride | 
Expr how YL tio ſuffer d pain Fa. 80 
Almighty languiſh'd, and Eternal dy d:. 
How by her Patient Victor Death was lan, 8 
And Earth prophan'd, yet bleſs'd with Deicide. 
Then down with all thy boaſted e 
Only reſerve the Sacred One: 2 
Low, reverently low',* _- „ 
Eun thy ſtubborn Knowledge EE "Coe 
out 1 Reaſon's, and thy Bodys Eyes; 5 
We ſelf, that thou may'ſt riſe: 
To lock to Hevn, K to all below. . 
T hen Faith for Reaſon's glinimering Light, > 
- thall give 


Hay nden PerſpeCtive; . 
And Grace's Preſence Nature's Loſs retrieve: 
Then thy enliven'd Soul ſhall ſe , 
That all the Volumes of Fhiloſophy, 6 

. E . Win 


$86 = The Ladys Looking-Gloſs. 
With all their Comments , never cou'd invent 
So politick an Inſtrument , 


Where Mos Es places his Myfterious God, 
As was that Ladder which old Jacos rear d, 
WhenLight Divine had human Darkneſs clear'd, 
And his enlarg'd Ideas found the Road , 

Which F aith had een, and e, trod. 


8 


— 


__— LookinG-GLASS; 
| . By the _ 95 
Elia and I the other Day 


Walk' d o'er the Sand- ills to the Sea: 
The ſetting Sun adorn'd the Coaſt, 

His Beams intire , his Fierceneſs loſt : 
And, on the Surface of the Deep, 

The Winds lay only not afleep : 
The Nymph did like the Scene appear , 
Serenely pleaſant , calmly fair: 
Soft fell = Words, as ew the Air, 
With ſecret Jo of heard Her ſay, 
That She would never miſs one Day 
A Walk ſo fine, a Sight ſo gay. 


Impending Tempeſts charge theſky; _ 
The Lightning flies, the Thunder roars; 
And big Waves laſh the frighten'd Shoars , 
Struck with the Horror of the Sight; 


4 9 ,y0w8; [ORE ne'er again 


To reach the yeav'n of Heavn? s, the high Abode, 


— 2 2 eee * 


But, oh the Change ! the Winds grow high ; 


She turns her Head, and Wings her Flights | i | 
Ap- 


V 
Fi 
1 

V 
1 
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By Mr. PRIO R. * 
Approach the Shoar, or view the Main. 5 11984 
1 more at leaſt look back, ſaid I, 8 
Thy ſelf in That large Glaſs deſery: 
When Thou art in good Humour ae 5 2 
When gentle Reaſon rules thy Breaſt; 50 bas 
The Sun upon the calmeſt Sea 
Appears not half ſo bright as The: 
Tis then that with Delight 1 ore 
Upon the boundleſs Depth of e: MCL e 


I bleſs my Chain, I Oar; 


Nor think on all I left on Shoar. 
But when vain Doubt, and hs Fear 
Do. that Dear Fooliſh. Boſom 3 

When the big Lip, and wat'ry Eye 
Tell me, the rifing Storm is miph:  * 
Tis then „Thou art yon' angry Main, 
Deform'd by Winds, and daſh'd by Rain; 3 
And the poor Sailor that muſt uy. 
Its Fury , labours leſs than I. 

Shipwreck d „in vain to Land I make; | 
While Love and Fate ſtill drive me back;. ©. 


Forc'd to doat on Thee thy own'Way, yr, 1 


I chide Thee firſt, and then obey. 
Wretched when from Thee vex i Wben nen, : 
I with Thee, or without T * EET 3 


AS: 4. 
To Cx L OE : Weeping. 


* the ſome, 15 1 15 N 


1 


Wi 1 F : * 
7 Y &* I 
4 ® P * 


_— thin ek, fair S 1 
The World in Sympathy with Thee. * | 
The chearful Birds no longer o 

Pp Each l 


588 CU PID Miſtaken: 

Each drops his Head, and hangs his Wing 
The Clouds have bent their Boſom lower, 
And ſhed their Sorrows in a Shower. 
The Brooks beyond their Limits flow; | 
And louder Murmurs ſpeak their Woe. 1 
The Nymphs and Swains adopt thy Cares: 
They heave Thy ſighs, and weep Thy Tears. 
Fantaſtick Nymph ! that Grief ſhould move 
Thy Heart obdurate againſt Love. | BOG 
Strange Tears! whoſe pow'r can ſoften All, 
But that dear Breaſt on which they fall. 


* 


_ Cverp Miſtaken 
Bx the ſame. AY 
R 


wm 


A* after Noon, one Summer's Day 
VN us ſtood bathing in a River; 
Duri a- ſhooting went that way, r 

_ New ſtrung, his * new fill d his Quiver. 


With ſkill He choſe his ſharpeſt Dart: 
With all his Might his Bow He drew. 
Swift to His beauteous Parent's Heart 

The too N 9 = 
I faint! I die! the Goddeſs cry d. 
I O Cruel, could'ſt Thou find none other, 
To wreek thy W on ? Parricide ! 2: 
Like NERO, Thou haſt flain thy Mother: | 


Poor CuP1D ſobbing ſcarce could ſpeak, 
e e —_— 


. 
„ 


And what, ſaid ſhe, does this bold Painter mean? 


VENU 8 Mittin. 


Indeed, Mamma, I did not know ve; - 
Alas ! how eaſy my Miſtake ? 2.1 


[ took TOY for your Likeneſs GLOW 


, N 

—— 
5 
. 


"Vexvs Miſtaken. 


y the Same. 


1 


W. Chon? Picture Was 10 „ Venus 
8 ſhown; 


urpriz d, the Goddeſs took it for Her 
OWN. 


When was I Bathing 1 and Naked ſeen? 
Pleas'd Cor ip heard, and check d His Mo- 
ther's Pride; 
And who's blind = 4 Mamma ? the Urchin 
i CY 7 | Eck 
'Tis c Lok's 28 Check, and Lip, and 
Brea 
Friend Haan 8 Sanne fancy's al bib ret a 


A FIR —" ” * 
Wk. | 


Gantand. \ x7 
» the fame, FJ 


To pride of every Drone I RES = 
5 T he YI! Tool 0 ane ly fairy 7. ® 
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—_— 
The dappl'd Pink, and bluſhing Roſe, 


To deck my charming 'CLoz's Hair. 
At Morn the Nymph vouchſaft to place 
Upon her Brow the various Wreath; © 


The Flow'rs leſs blooming than Her Face, 


The Scent leſs fragrant than her Breath. 
„ 
The Flow'rs She wore along the Day: 

And ev'ry Nymph and Shepherd ſaid, 
That in her Hair they lookt more gay, 

Than glowing in their Native Bet. 
Undreſt at Evening, when She found 
Their Odours .loſt, their Colours paſt; 
She chang'd her Look, and on the Ground 
Her Garland and her Eye ſhe caſꝶt. 


{ s 
* 


ES | rr ld tad r | 
That Eye dropt Senſe diſtinct and clear, 


As any Musz's Tongue cou'd: ſpea, 


When from its Lid a pearly Tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous Cheek. 
Diſſembling What I knew too well, 


— — — j 


* 


. GARLAND. * 


And that of Beauty are but One: 
At Morn Both flouriſh bright and gay, 
Both fac at man „ * and Sone. 


IX. iT 


At Dawn poor 1 40 d ak ang; 3 
The am'rous Youth around Her bowd: 

At Night her fatal Knell was rung 
I ſaw, ans "OR Her i in her Shrowd. 


X. | 2 Þ 2 

Such as She 1. cm 4d to Deys - 185 168 
Such, I, alas! may be to Morrow! 82 

Go, Damon, bid thy Muſe diplay . 
The TO of . CLOEF' 5 W 


„ 
1 % 


N * 8 1 nen ” 


co Irakous | 


| 15 ad). Sy 
ORBEAR to ack Me, why I weeps © 
| — CLo -S to ber OE I, | 
*Tis for my Two poor raggling 2 x 
Perhaps or for my Squirrel dead. . 
For mind I what You: late have Im „ 
Your ſubtile Queſtions, and Replies, | 
Emblems, to teach a Female Wit 
The Ways: where changing Curin ne. 


TIE ORD 


"Ty 


' Your Riddle purpos'd to rehearſe 
The n Pow” r that r has; - 


592 CDLOE JEALOUS. 


But why did no peculiar \ Verſe |) | + 
Deſcribe one Charm of CLox” 8 Face M 
IV. | 


The Glaſs, which was at VENUS - Shrine, * 
With ſuch Myſterious Sorrow laid: [ 32 

The Garland (and You call it Mine) 
Which ſhow'd how Youth anc "_ Bade; 


VN. 
Ti en Thouſand Trifles light « as ; theſe 
Nor can my Rage, nor Anger move: 
She Shou'd be humble, who wou'd pleaſe: 
And She mung 2 _ can love. 85 


VI. 

| When in my Glas I Mor to look; 5 
—Of- Venus what did I implore? 
T hat ev'ry Grace which thence I took, 
Shou'd know to charm my Damon more. 


t VII. 
Reading thy Verſe, who heeds, ſaid I. 
If here of there his Glances flew ? 
O free for ever be his Eye, 


ROD Heart to Me is wy true. 


bl e "7 
My Bloom indeed, my little F wr; — IS 
Of Beauty quickly loſt its Pride: 

For ſever'd from its Native Bow'r, 
It on thy glowing Boſom ys, 1 
Vet card I not , What might FU 271 i 


Or withering Wreath , or fleeting Youth: 
Love I efteem'd more ſtrong than Age, 


And Timeleſs , than Truth. 


Wyy then I wee, forbear to know : | Fall 
* n PB a 


b. 


all 


CLOE JEALOVS. 
Fall uncontroll d my Tears, and free: 10 
ODanor, *tis the only Woe , 
1 [over Jet rr from T hee. 
. KF 1 
The ſecret wound with which I bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev'n in my Herſe: 
But on my Tomb - ſtone Thou ſhalt 8 
My Anfwer to thy dubious _ 


3——— 


— 


dg ap, » H E 
3 W 
os E. 
D* Ge- blubber'd is that K Pray 
e „ | 
bk hy Cheek all on Fire, „ ad thy Hair al | 
1 141 uncurl'd: 


Py ythee quit this caprice; and, (As Old F A 1 
STAFF ſays ; 
Let us e 'en talk "_ like F olks of a5 Won. 

How canſt Thou preſume, Thou haſt leave to. 

5 aging deflnay; 
The Bemts, which VEenvs but lent to thy 

keeping: 

. Thoſe looks NN 2 oh to inſpire Love and 


— 


More ord'nary e maye erve People for 
weeping, 
: ; We 
To be vext at a Trifle or two that 1 writ, 
Tour Judgment at once, and my Fan ren = 
Wrong: 1 
You take that for Fact, which will ſcarce be 1. 
found wit: 
Pp 5 oO, 
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Od's Life! Imuſt One beer to the Truth of a 


t Song? 
F . 
What 1 ſpeak, my fair Cox, and what! unte, 
- thews 


TheDifference there is bat Matte and Art: 

I court others in Verſe; but I love Thee inProſe: 
And they have my Whimſies » but Thou haſt 
= my Heart, 


The God of us V erſe- Men ( Youknon Child ) 


the Sun, 
How after his Journeys He ſets dp his Reſt: 
If at Morning o'er Earth *tis his Fancy to run: 
At Night he reclines on his I HETIS s Breaſt, 
VI. 


So when Iam weary'd with wanc'ring all L Dab ; 


To Thee my Delight in the Evening I come: 


No Matter what Beauties I faw in my Way: 


s were but my Viſits, but T art my 
| Home. 
e 
Then finiſh , Dear Cot, this 8 . ; 
And let us like Howmack and LyDI1a agree: 
For thou art a Girl as much brighter than Her, 
As He was a Poet ſublimer than Me. . 


Two Paſſages out of MILTON's 


7 he I. Book. v. 43. 


e * et; and next him Motor, ſeep- 
tred King, 

Stood up, the ſtronge and the fierceſt pine 

| wks at 


* Satan, 
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Milton's Paradiſe bo, 59 
That fought in Heav'n, now fiercer by deſpair: 
His truſt was with th' Eternal to be deem d 
Equal in ſtrength, and, rather than be leſs, | 
Car'd not to be at all; with that care loſt ©. 
Went all his fear: of God, or Hell, or worſe, 
He rek'd not; and theſe words thereafter ſpake: 


My ſentence is for open war: of Wiles, 
More inexpert, I boaſt not: them let thoſe 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now: 
For while they ſit contriving, ſhall the reſt, 
Millions that ſtand in Arms, and longing wait 
The ſignal to aſcend, fit ling ring here 
Heavn's fugitives, and for their dwelling place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of ſhame, 
The Priſon of his Wen who reignss 
By our delay? No let us rather chuſe 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 
O'er Heav'n's high towrs to force reſiſtleſs way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againſt the torturer; When to meet the noi 
Of his Almighty: engine be ſhall heer 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning ſee 
Black fire and horror ſhot with equal rage 
Among his Angels; and his throne it ſelf 
Mixt with Tartarean ſulphur, and ſtrange fire 
His own invented torments. But perhaps 
The way ſeems difficult and ſteep, to ſcale 
With upright wing againſt a higher ew EAA: 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the ſleepy drench 
Of that forgetful- lake benumb not ſtill, 
That in our proper motion we aſcend 


Up to our native ſeat* deſcent and fal! 
To us is adverſe. Who but fell of late 
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596 N Milton's Paradiſe loft. 


When the fierce foe hung on our broken reer 
Inſulting, and perſu'd us through the deep, 
With what compulſion and laborious flight 
We ſunk thus low? th* aſcent is eaſie then; 
Tü event is fear'd.; ſhould we again provoke” 
Our ſtronger, On thing worſe his wrath may 


To our deſtruction: if there be in Hell 

Fear to be worſe deſtroy'd : what can be __ 

Than to dwell here J driv'n out "from bil 
condemnd b 

In this abhorred deep to utter woe; 7 

Where pain of inextinguiſhable fire 

Muſt exerciſe us without hope of end, 

The vaſſals of his anger, when the ſcourge 

Inexorable and the torturing hour 

Calls us to penance? More deſtroy'd than thus, 

We ſhould be quite aboliſh'd, and expire. 

What fear we then? what doubt we to in- 

cenſe 

His utmoſt ire? Which, to the height mp, 

Will either quite conſume us, and reduce 

To nothing this eſſential; happier far, 

Than miſerable to have eterna being. 

Or, if our ſubſtance be — divine, 

And cannot ceaſe to be, we are at worſt 

On this ſide nothing; and by proof we feel 

Our power ſufficient, to diſturb his Heav'n, 

And with perpetual inrodes to alarm, g 

Though inacceſſible, his fatal throne : 


, if not 11 5 is yet eee 


— 83 7 os. —_—— 


Book 17. v. 411. 


* partner and ſole part of all theſe Ys, 
; ea 


; 


Milton's Paradi 5 Dt. 


Dearer thy ſelf than all ]! needs muſt the Pow'r 13 

That made us, and for us this ample world, | 

Be infinitely good, and of his good N 

As liberal and free, as infinite, | 

T hat rais d us 2 the duſt „and dug 0 11 
ee: i!" 

In all this e who at his hand 

Have nothing merited, nor can perform 

Ought whereof he hath need, he who: n 

From us no other ſervice, than to keep © © 

This one, this eaſie charge, of all the trees 

In Paradiſe that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taſte that only Tree 

Of Knowledge, planted by the Tree of Life. 

So near ErOWs death to life,  whate'er death 


Some a 101 thing no doubt : for well thou 
. ..)know'it 
God hath pronounc'd it death to taſte that 
boot | oO 
The only ſign of our "obedience left, 
Among ſo many figns of pow'r and rule 
Confer'd upon us, and dominion giv'n 
Over all other creatures, that poſleſs 
Earth, air, and ſea, Then let us not think hard | 
One eaſie prohibition, who enjoy 
Free leave ſo large to all things elſe, and choice 
Unlimited of manifold delights : 
But let us ever praiſe him, and extoll 
His bounty, following our delightful task 
To prune theſe growing plants, and tend theſe 
flow'rs ; 
Which re it toilſome, yet wi ith thee were 
ſweet.” 


To hom thus Eve reply'd. O thou for whom, 25 


And from whom I was form'l, fleſn of * al 
| A 


And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy | 


Not diſtant far from thence. a murmurirt 


396 Milton . Paradiſe ly. 


And without whom am to no end, my guide 1 
And head ! what thou haſt ſaid is j e 
For we to him indeed all raiſes. owe, 


go far the happier: lot, enjoying thee . 
Præeminent by ſo much odds, while thou 
Like conſort to thy ſelf canſt no where find. 
That day I oft remember, when from fleep - 
I firſt awak'd, and found my ſelf repos d 
Under a ſhade of flow'rs, much wond ng 
Wers, 
And what I 1 whence thither brought 3 and 
, 4 


ſound 
Of waters iſſu'd from a cave, ** ſpread 
Into a liquid plain then ſtood unmov'd, 
Pure as th' expanſe of heav'n: 1 thither went 
With unexperienc'd thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 


ZOO LAT SS Ad Ayu” © ov vw 


Smooth lake, that to me ſeem'd another uky;” H. 
As I bent down to look, juſt oppoſite _ Al 
A ſhape within the watry gleam appear d, 4 
Bending to look on me. I ſtarted back, 0 
It ſtarted back; but pleas'd 1 ſoon return d, At 
Pleas'd it retur n'd as ſoon with anſwering looks Oz 
Of iympathy and love: | there 1 had fix d N. 


Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain deſire, Of 
Had not a voice thus warn'd mes "What thou ll Bo 


„ Sm 
„ What there thou ſeeſtytair Creature, i, thy Or 
ſelf, TI 


30 With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 
55 And 1 will bring thee * no ſhadow 


_ ſtays $$$; 7 7 * 1 
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Milton's Paradiſe 401 _ 


50 Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces, he 
,, Whoſe image thou art, him thou thaltenjoy” 
„ Inſeparably thine , to him ſhalt bear 
„„ Multitudes like thy ſelf , and thence be calld 
„Mother of human race, 0 What could 1 do 
But follow ſtraight, invifibly thus led; | 
Till Il eſpy'd thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a plantan, yet methought leſs fir gi 
Leſs winning ſoft , leſs amiably mild,. 
Than that ſmooth watry image: back I turn'd.;! 
Thou following cry'dit alout, return fair Eve , 
Whom fly'ſt thou? whom thou fly'ſt, of him 
Whol art | 

His fleſh , his bone; to give thee being , Ilent 
Out of my ſide to thee , neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life, to have thee by my ſide 
Henceforth an individual ſolace dear. | 
Part of my Soul, I ſeek thee, and thee claim 
My other ſelf! --- with that thy gentle hand 
Seis'd mine , I yielded , and from that time 4 
How beauty is excell'd By manly grace, 
And wiſdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So ſpake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov d 5 
And meek ſurrender , half embracing leand 
On our firſt father; ; half her ſwelling breaſt 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 
Of her looſe treſſes hid: heindelight 
Both of her beauty and ſubmiſhve charms | 
SmiPd with ſuperior love, as JUPLTER _ 
On Ju No ſmiles, when he impregns the clouds 


That ſhed Mar Bow rs ; and preſs d her matron 


With kiſſes pure: ade the devil turn'd 

For envy, yet with jealous jeer malign 

Ey'd them a skance , and to Himſelf thus 1 
ight 
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600: Milton Paradiſ 22 


Sight hateful, ſight tormenting ? [ thus theſe 
_ wo | 

Imparadis'd i in one anothers arms, 

(The happier EDEN) ſhall enjoy their fill 

Of bliis on bliſs, while I to Hell am thruſt, 

Where neither joy nor love, but fierce hire, 

(Among our other torments not the leaſt) 

Still unfullfill'd with pain of longing, pines. 

Yet let me not forget what 1 have gain'd 

From their own: mouths z all is not theirs, it 
ſeems: 


One fatal Tree there ſtands of knowledge call'd, 


Forbidden them to taſte : Knowledge forbidden ? ? 
Suſpicious, reaſonleſs. Why ſhould their Lord 
Envy them that? can it be fin to know? 
Can it be death ? and do they only ſtand 


By ignorance? is that their happy ſtate, 


The proof of their obedience and their faith? 
O fair foundation laid whereon to build _ 
Their ruin J hence Iwill excite their minds 
With more defire to know, and to reject 
Envious commands, invented with deſign + 
To keep them 2 whom oi might 
exalt 
Equal with Gods; aſpiring to be ſuch, 
1 ey taſte and die: what likelier can enſus f &c. 
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12 Part of been Canto 
| — +> it N 
of HoupinRas. - n 3 
— 5 cmott bo 
18 firang e how ſome Nen: s Tempetslalt 
(Like Bawd and Brandee) with diſpute, 
hat for their own Opinions ſtand faſt, 
Only to have them Claw'd-1and canvaſty *t 
That keep their Conſciences in Caſes, of 
t As Fidlers do their Crowds and Baſes, ii 7 
Neer to be ugd but When they're bent, 0 


„ To play a Fit for Argument. A* 
Make true and falſe, unjuſt: and Just, — Ned 1 
d Of no Uſe, but to be diſcuſt. ap ot bf 
Diſpute and ſet a Paradoſ n 
Like a ſtrait Boot, upon the Stocks, AUT 
And Stretch it more unmereifully, 9190 


Than Helment, Mountaigh, e, or Tully. 
| So th' Ancient Stoicks in their Poren 
With fierce Diſpute maintain'd their Church, 
- out their Brains in Fight and Study:. 
o prove that Virtue is 4 Body om il s 
That Bonum is an An imad, 
Made good with ſtout Polemick Braul : 12, 
| In which, ſome Hundreds on the Place 
c. Were flain outright, and many a Face _ 
Retrench'd of Noſe, and Eyès, and Beard, 0 

To maintain what their Sect aveff d. 

All which the Knight and Squire in Wrath.” 
Had like t' have ſuffer'd for their Faith 3 * 
Each ftriving to make good hi _ n ft 

As by the Sequel ſhall be ſhown.” © + 

The Sun had long fince in the Lap” 12A 
Of Thetis taken out his Nasr - ut 1 

And like a Lobſter boil'd, the Morn 3 
From Black to Red began to tum. 

* 724 0 Qq | When. 


s  Partof the Grund Canto 


When Hudibras, whom "Thoughts and Aking 
_ *Twixt ſleeping kept all Ni - and waking, 
Began to rub his drouſy 
And from his Couch =. vx to tiſe: : 
Reſolving to diſpatch the Ded. F* 
He yow'd to do with truſty. Speed, 1 
But firſt, with knocking Joud and bauling * 
He rouz d the Squire, in Truckle delt 
And, after many Circumſtances, 1 4AT 
| Which vulgar Authors in Romances 5 1 of 
Do uſe to ſpend their Time and wits on, 
To make impertinent Deſcription, _ - 
They got (with much ado) to Horſe, 
And to the Caſtle bent their Courſe, 
In which, he to the Dame before 
To ſuffer Whipping duly ſwore : e 
Where now ct} and half unharneſt, 
To carry on che Work in earneſt; | 
He ſtopt, and paus d upon the ſudden, 
And with a pw Forehead lodding, 
Sprung a new Scruple in his 
Which firſt he ſcratch'd, and after "aid "© 
Whether it be direct infringing A 
. An Oath, If I ſhou'd wave this ſwinging, - 
And what I've ſworn to bear, ma "a7 
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And ſo b Equir vocation ſwear; Is 
Or whether t be a leſſer Sin V 
To be forſworn, than act the thing, 10 
Are deep and ſubtil Points, which muſt, pt 
T” inform my Conſcience, be diſcuſt. B 
In which to err a little may, A 
To Errours infinite make way: V 
And therefore I deſire to knor Js 
Thy Judgment er we farther-go. . Z 
Vom Ralpho, see you a0 injoin t I 


* | p. | Far 


of HUDIBRAS, © 

1 ſhall enlarge upon the eint. 

| And for my own part do' not doubt, 

| Th Affirmative may be made out; 

But firſt 10 ſtate the Caſe aright, S781 

For beſt ——_— of jour Lichte; DE. 
th. „been 1 


Greater, or ar to — 
And that youWeforfworn, forfwear.  / - 
But firſt, o th firſt: The Inward Man, - 
And outen like 2 Clan and Clan, 

Have allways been at D Drawings | 

And one another Clapper-c wing: 

Not that they really cuff, or fence, 

But in a ſpiritual. Myſtick ſenſe ; - Yar 
Which to-miſtake, and make em ſquabble, 

In literal Fray 's abominable; 

'Tis Heatheniſh, and in — uſe 

With Pagans, and Apoſtate Jews, 

To offer Sacrifice: of Bride wells, 1 41 16% 
Like Modem Indians to their Idols ö 
And mungrill Chriſtians of our times 
That exp'ate leſs with greater Crimes; 

And call the foul Abominatin 
Contrition, and Mortifcation. 9755 

Is't not enough we're bruis'd and neren 

With ſinful Members of the wicked's pin obo! 
Our Veſlels , that are ſanCtify'd, 62 398 
Profan'd and 'curry'd,” back and ſide 3 

But we muſt claw. our ſelves with wear 
And Heathen ſtripes, by their example? 
Which (were there nothing to fo ans jy 


-> Wis Impious, | becauſe they did ro 5 mp 
a This therefore ma be reckon'd 210708 
A Heinous: Sin. | Now : E ſecond, 19134 


- 200 Saints may claim m r Diſpenſation baſh 
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Part of the ſecond Gaus 
To ſwear and forſwear in Occaſionn;ʒc 
1 doubt not, but it will appeer ban 
With pregnant Light. The Point is clear: bed [ 
Oaths are but Words, and Words Sup Wind; 
Too feeble Implements to bind; . 0 ” 
And hold with Deeds prag uf bafs 
As Shadows to a Subſtane a Ne weh of 
Then when they ſtrive fa * 215510 
The Weaker Veſſel ſhou'd mee 
Although your Church be oppoſite h MA. 00 
To ours, as Black-Friars' are to White, | A 
In Rule and Order; yet I rant“ 87/1 1 
You are a Reformado Saint: 
And what the Saints do claim 25 due, ji 10H 
You may pretend a Title to! 4 
But Saints, whom Oaths or Vowis' RIO 
Know little of their Privilege; . nit * 
Farther (I mean) than carrying on 


Some ſelf- advantage of their on: q _ 


For if the Dev'l to ſerve his turn The of 
Can tell Truth; why the Saints fhou'd RY 
When it ſerves theits, to ſwear) all ne. (1 

I think there's little reaſon whypt 91515 1911 
Elſe h' has a greater pow'r chan they, :2 bnA 
Which *twere Impiety to ſaß:ʒß kp 
Ware not commanded to forbear yon ton f 
Indef'nitely at all to ſwear ;;; 
But to ſwear only, and in vain, 15 ef. 100 


53 


Without Self- Intereſt, or Ganz: 
For breaking of an Oath, and Lying, I 10 
Is but a kind of Self- denyin g 
A Saint-like Vertue, and from hence a Tir * 
Some have broke Oaths by Providence; 21 
Some to the Glory of the Lord. "AT 


Perjur'd — and broke their Word: | bh 
And this the conſtant Rule and Practice 


G 4 50 Ot 


A fince of all the three not one 


Was not the /Cauſe at : firſt: __ 
With Perjury, and carry'd :one ! 

Was there an Oath the God too 

But in due time and place they. e 
Did we not bring our Oaths in- firſt,” 
Before our Plate, to have them Durſt, 
And caſt in fitter Models, foa r 
The preſent uſe of Church and War? 
Did not our Worthies of the Houſe, 


Before they broke the Peace, break Vows? | 


For having freed us, firſt, from both 
TH Allegiance and Supremac*-Qath': / 
Did they not next . de Nation, 1 
To take and break the Proteſtation e 


To ſwear, and after to recaunt 5 
To take th. Engagement, and diſclaim it 5 
Enforc'd by 0 firſt did frame it? 


The ſolemn League and Covenant? 


HU DI BRASS. 
Of all our late Apoſtles Acts is.. — Bo 8 


Did they not ſwear at firſt to figt bak 


For the K1xG's Safety, 
And after march'd to find him out, 


And charg'd him home with Horſe” And F. 1 ; 


But yet till had the Confidence, 

To ſwear, it was in his defence? 

Did they not [Wear to live and dye 
With Eſſex, and ſtraight laid him 5 2 

If that were all; for ſome have ſwore } 
As falſe as they, if th' did no more. 


Did they not ſwear to maintain Law, 


In which that fwearing made labs po 


Far Proteſtant Rellgion vow, ':i/.! © 


That did that vowing : diſallow: 7 (1, i 8 
For Privilege of Parliament? Tl 
In which that ſwearing made s Rant be 
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Name not a Woman, and 


$66 Part of the hend Canto of HUDIB. 
5 — — *tis well — 
id they not twear, in expre Words, 0 67 
To prop and back the Houſe: of Lords? 
And after turn'd out the whole Houſe- full 7 


Of Peers, as dang rous, and unuſefull? rl : 


So Cromwell, with deep Oaths and ni 
Swore all the Commons out o'th* Houſe, 


Vow'd that the Red-coats would. disband, ; 12 5 
Ay marry would he, at their Command. 


And trolFd them on, and ſwore, and Grd; 
Till tr Army turn'd em out of Door 
This tells us plaialy what chey thought, 
That Oaths and Swearing go for nought, ci 


And that by them it were only meant 


To ſerve for an Expedient:: 5 
What was the Public Faith found out ber. 


But to flur Men of what they fought for ? 


The Publick Faith which ey'ry. one 


0.4 


Is bound t' obſerve, yet kept by none; 3 10rd 


And if that go for nothing, why | | bier 
Shou'd goed F aith r Ne a Tie? dc. [ 
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I Diſttiptim\ 2 5 * 397 05 
/ of Madneſs by Nath. Lex. | 


94q7 3th i 
' my. 4 cars' no > more of y 
tell; g Fg f} 


Like a poor Lunatick, who — tis Moan, i 


And for a while beguiles his lookers on; 


He reaſons well, luis Eyes their wildneſs loſe,;! 
He vows the keepers his wrong' d ſenle abuſe 
But if you hit the _— that Hurt, his "The 
4 en 
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Sen POEMS 


A Deſcription: 


of N light by Dryden. 


| A! thivgs are huſh'd;as if Nature ſclf lay dead; 5 


The Mountains ſeem to nod their dr row ay | 


The little Birds in — 4. their ſongs repeat, 
And W Flowers beneath the! Night dew- 

8 » 8 
Even Luft and Envy ſleep... 


The ſame Thought Bab, | 
A": things are huſl'a, as when the bn 


Softly, to ſteal the key from Maſter's bead. 
The dying ſnuffs do twinkle in their Urns, 
As 't were the ſocket, not the candle, burns; 
The little Foot- boy ſnoars upon the ſtair 
d greaſy cook - maid ſweats in ale Bars 


No Coach , nor Link is heard. 


4 Defeription of Death, | 
by Dr. GAR Tu. 


T is to the vulgar Death ſo harſh appears 4) 
The Ill we feel is only in our fears. 
To Die is landing on ſome ſilent ſhoar, - 
Where billows never break, nor Tempets roars 
E're well we 5 9 TY friendly ftroke , t is o re. 
N th Thought th! n * | 
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Then his er . O's. he ſhakes” 


His Eye- Balls . an! He is Mad again. 2 
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Fhe Fools through! bleſt Inſenſibility. 

»Tis what the Guilty fear, the Pious e 

Sought ne Wretch , and vanquiſh'd by the 
| rave; 8 

It caſes Lovers, ſets the Captives free, 

And, though a Tyrant, offers Liberty. 


Like leaves on Trees the Race of Man is Wo, 


, x p 32 N 
r TR ä N 
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Now green in Youth, now withering on the 
| ground : " 

An other Race the following ſpring ſupplies, 
bh fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſſive riſe. 
enerations in their courſe; decay, 

So flouriſh theſe > when hoes are 4 d 1 
QPEZ 


Ah Trang) Ah 13 Ah FIT mind 
Ah Sex invented firſt to damn Mankind! A 
EI 


4 


E 


5 


Nature took care to dreſs n uß in fin, 
Adorn'd without, unfiniſfid left within: 
Hence by no Judgement you your Love direct, 
. alk much, ncer think, and ſtill. the V 
„„ 
| So much ſelf-love in your compoſure's mixt, 
That Love to others ſtill remains unfixkt: 15 
Greatneſs and noiſe and ſhow are” your delight, 
Let wiſe Men Love you in their own despite 
And, finding in their native Wit no eaſe, 
Are forc'd to put your F ollies ＋ to 777 
RYDEN. 


Our Grand Sire AbAM, ere of EE poſſeſt 
Alone, and even in PARADISE Unbleſt, 
With mournfull looks the bliſsfull ſcen ſurvey'd, 
And wanderd in the ſolitary ſhade.” NT - 
The Mak ER faw, took pi og: and beſtow'd” 
bs ens the _ the beſt * 155 of Go. 
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Pag. 71 line 2 oy read joy, 
12 derm d term' d. 
9 truſts thruſts. | 


9 hat on »- had. 
oF this * his. 


10 for - far. 
29 ſum 93 "=" 


2 as is refert - - 


12 Aue au- 
18 ne'e nere. 
1 70 W = - how. 


- 21a'm'd- - aim'd 


AT A. 


5 whereas - whereat, 
34 ſholud - - ſhould. 
14 Crows - - Crowns. 
29 prove, that - - * that, 


12 conſiderable - - inconfiderable. 

21 know God - - know not God. 
3 things gain - - things were gain. 
7 eſticacious - - efficacious. 

as it refers, 

320 obſure - obſcure. 
3 any, thing - any thing. 

12 freezing = freezing. 


14 ſtakes - flakes, 
= 30 docs - - does. 


- 26 cround - croud. 


- 16 The rapid flames of a perpetual fire 


The groans &c. 


- = 3 ther - theſe, 
har wo: her. 

- - 19 TW -till. 

13 Jet Let. 
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